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THE BLESSED CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 








O FAIR may fall the Springtime, with banners all 
ablow ! 
With blossom on the branch and with daisy on the 
lea ; 
The hawthorn bush above and the primrose fair below, 
But the fairest bloom of all is the bonny Christmas 
Tree. 


Fair the hillside orchards with apple blossoms sweet 
That fall in snows of promise, while youvg birds sing 
in glee ; 
Glad the shining meadows where little lambs do bleat, 
But the gladdest stem that groweth is the merry 
Christmas Tree. 


For its golden root of love uplifts to human ken 
The stately trunk of charity, that riseth brave and 
free ; 
With fruit of holy deeds done by One who died for men, 
And the cross of Christ doth bourgeon in the happy 
Christmas Tree ; 


With fruit of holy deeds, that whoso eats shall know 
That joy divine of helpfulness that causeth grief to 
flee ; 
The radiance loaned from Heaven to the dreary land be- 
low, 
That sparkles in the leaves of the precious Christmas 
Tree. 


For where its branches rise, the blight of earth shall pass 
Like dark before the dawning, till every man may see 
Life’s hidden virtues shining as violets in the grass, 
Made fragrant by the shadow of the holy Christmas 
Tree. 


And Springtime of the soul at its coming draweth near, 
With Hope and Peace and Melody, with all delights 
that be,— 
O shout ye little children, and carol loud and clear, 
For the dearest gift the year doth bring, the blessed 
Christmas Tree ! 


Boston, Mass. 


PEACE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 











CALM of the autumn night, 
With the glow of a primrose sky 
Drowned in a sea of golden light 
From the harvest moon on high! 


Against the rose of the sky 
Winging their silent way, 

Darkly the gulls go floating by 
In the glow of the dying day. 


Infinite peace and calm 
In the breast of the ocean wide, 
In the air like delicate balm, 
In the faint, sweep lapse of the tide. 


With the cricket’s pensive sound, 

With the breath of the late, last rose, 
Comes a sense of joy profound, 

And a bliss of deep repose. 


What is thy mystic charm, 
O beautiful autumn night! 

Not the sigh of the south wind warm, 

Not thy harvest moon’s pure light ; 
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Not. the calm of the glassy sea, 
e "” ‘Reflecting thy stars above ; 
Nor thy perfumes borne to nie 
On the balmy air I love; 


But the soul of aif thou art 
Calls to the soul in me, 

Speaks to my quiet heart 
With the voices of sky and sea, 


And thy peace is also mine, 
And the patience that comes with years 
Is the touch of a Hand divine, 
Leading out from earth’s griefs and tears. 
ISLES OF SHOALS. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Li.,D. 








** WESTWARD the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with a day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
—BtsHop BERKELEY. 

American Church History is of such vast and growing 
importance that special chairs for it should be established 
in our theological seminaries. 

American Church History begins with the discovery of 
America at the end of the Middle Ages. Columbus was 
an ambitious adventurer, an avaricious gold hunter and 
a cruel despot, but also a great explorer and a religious 
enthusiast. He planted the cross on the first island he 
discovered, October 12th. 1592, and called it San 
Salvador, in honor of the Savior; he even projected a 
new crusade for the rescue of Jerusalem from tyranny 
of the Turks. His royal patron, Isabella the Catholic, 
pledged her jewels for his enterprise in the prospect of 
extending the Kingdom of Christ as well as of Spain, 
and on hearing the report of the discoverer she heartily 
joined on her knees in the Te Deum in celebration of so 
great an event. 

The West India Islands, Mexico and Peru, and all the 
countries of Central and South America, were discov- 
ered and peopled by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
nominally converted to the Roman Catholic religion, 
altho that conversion was darkened by the curse of gold 
and the atrocious cruelties to the innocent Indians. If 
it were not for the redeeming chapter of the Christian 
philanthropy of Bartholomew de las Casas, and the un- 
selfish and heroic devotion of the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, the introduction of the Roman re- 
ligion into Spanish America would be a disgrace to 
Spain, and justify the Indian chief of Cuba when he de- 
clared before he was burned alive that gold was the real 
god of the Christians, and refused the offer of a place in 
Heaven if Spaniards should be found there. 

Pope Alexander VI, a Spaniard and the most wicked 
of popes, made a great mistake when in the fullness of 
his apostolic poweras the Vicar of Christ, he divided the 
New World between the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 
as a perpetual inheritance. So Columbus was mistaken 
to the hour of his death in the belief that he had simply 
discovered a western passage to India. 

The northern part of the American continent was 
chiefly discovered and settled by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and predestinated principally for the Protestant religion. 
It was built up by Protestant enterprise and energy. It 
has far outstripped South America in progress, prosper- 
ity and world-historical importance, and now fairly 
rivals Europe as a theater of history. 

American Church History is therefore chiefly a Church 
history of the United States. It dates from the bezin- 
ping of the seventeenth century, or from the settlements 
of Virginia (1607), of New York (1609), and especially of 
New England (1620). The Puritan colonies of Plymouth, 
Salem, Boston, Dorchester, Hartford, New Haven, were 
of a strictly religious character and have chiefly deter- 
mined and controlled the American history and theol- 
ogy of the colonial period. 

The roots of the American Churches are in Eurove. 
New England Congregationalism is directly descended 
from English Puritanism ; the Presbyterian Churches 
are chiefly derived from Scotland and. the North of Ire- 
Jand ; the Protestant Episcopal Church from the Church 

of Englard ; the Dutch Church from Holland ; the Lu- 
theran Church from Germany and ‘Scandinavia ; the 
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German ‘Reformed Church from Germany and Switzer- 
land ; the Roman Catholic Church is recruited from all 
countries of Europe, but chiefly from Ireland and Ger- 
many. The two largest denominations, however, the 
Baptist and the Methodists, were from the start Anglo- 
American and grew up simultaneously in England and 
the American Colonies, the one through the labors of 
Roger Williams in Rhode Island, the other through the 
evangelistic visits of John Wesley and George White- 
field. 

The Church history of the United States has yet to be 
written, and this is a task worthy of the best energies of 
rising scholars. For this is the land of freedom and of 
the future. Denominational and local histories we have 
in abundance, and the number is fast increasing ; but 
there is no worthy history of American Christianity, 
which represents it as an organic whole, in its genesis 
and growth, its connections with the Mother Churches 
in Europe, its characteristic peculiarities and its great 
inission for the future. 

American Christianity covers an immense field of 
virgin territory with inexhaustible natural resources. 
It starts with the inheritance of the history of Europe. 
It is rapidly increasing by peaceful emigration from 
all parts of the Old World. It embraces all the Churches 
and sects, and enjoys full liberty of action. It furnishes 
all the material for final settlement of the controversies 
of religion. 

The distinctive character of American Christianity 
since the formation of the United States is the voluntary 
principle of self-support and self-government in friendly 
but independent relation to the civil government. It is 
a free Church in a free State, based upon Christ’s decla- 
ration to render unto God the things that are God’s, and 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's (Matt. 22: 21) ; 
each of the two powers is entirely independent in its 
own sphere and not allowed to intermeddle with the 
affairs of the other ; yet they are in friendly connection. 
The State protects the Church in her property and lib- 
erty of action, the Church strengthens the moral founda- . 
tions of the State. The liberty of the Church guaranteed 
to it by the first Amendment of the Constitution develops 
a degree of liberality and energy in building churches, 
supporting ministers, establishing colleges and semina- 
ries and other literary and benevolent institutions, and 
promoting the cause of Christianity at home and abroad 
to a degree unknown in any of the State Churches of the 
Old World. This freedom of a self-supporting and self- 
governing Christianity and absolute equality of all 
Churches before the law is a new chapter in Church 
history, and the strength and glory of America. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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WHAT IS DONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





Tue farmer will not walk into Heaven with his shovel 
and fertilizers to dig around the trees of life, the geolo- 
gist with his hammer knocking at the crystals, beryls 
and amethysts, the assayer with his tests of the golden 
pavement, the astronomer with his spectroscope exam- 
ining what kind of light streams in the quenchless 
glory, the surveyor with his instruments to measure the 
Mount cf God, the railroad maker with eyes wide open 
for franchises for surface, elevated and perpendicular 
railroads about the cubical city that is 1,500 miles in 
every direction, the banker with his tables of per cents, 
the cook with his stewpans and recipes for cooking and 
preserving the twelve manner of fruits, the thrifty 
housewife with her broom and duster looking for specks; 
for every unclean thing is kept outside. No, a thousand 
times no. And what is more, none of these people will 
have any disposition to do any of these things. 

What then becomes of the outcome of this life? What 
of the law of habit, continuation, development and 
evolution? It is possible and more than possible that 
there are other laws and necessities of best development 
that overcome these as easily as sunshine overcomes the 
law of gravitation when it lifts a million tons of water 
into the upper air. And it seems, nay it is, that these 
people have developed themselves far enough in these 
directions for the present and need development in other 
respects. Why should not the banker become a painter 
for awhile, the musician a pavior, the maid of all work 
a lady, the scullion a queen, and the man faithful overa 
few such things as the care of horses, a ruler over ten 
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cities? Thus all parties may have opportunity to get 
evened up, symmetrical, whole, holy. 

Is there not a longing in the human heart, and hence 
a promise in the Bible, that for every man weary of rou- 
tine and monotony there remaineth a rest? Whether he 
enters in or not it is provided. And it really seems that 
threescore years and ten are long enough for devotion 
to one direction when there are a thousand. It is time 
to change, else men will get so cranky, lopsided a-d ab- 
normally developed in some respects that it will take an 
awful wrenching to make them symmetrical and per- 
fect. 

What will men be there set about? This world is a 
hint, and the revelations of the next world are along the 
same line. The man child might have his faculties 
come into play as soon asa chicken which is fitted to get 
its own living in an hour. But in the case of man some 
end higher than getting a living is contemplated. Hence 
the living is provided and he set at other things. What? 
To letting his faculties of awe ani wonder grow, and 
his love develop. He can never come to his designed 
dominion till he has an intense curiosity leading to 
knowledge, and a successive mastery of candles, ham- 
mers, watches, cats, dogs and horses. And he can 
never know the greatest thing in his nature and in the 
universe till he has known love; till he has lain next to 
loving heartbeats for months, been domed over with 
mother love for years, and been strengthened with 
father’s affection that not only brings the young eaglet 
meat for awhile, but stirreth up the nest and pushes the 
well grown fellow over the cliff in due time. 

Now what if growth has turned aside from the main 
thing, or developed itself only in one direction? What 
if ten per cent. gains have been in money only,and cent. 
per cent. gains (Matt. 19 : 27) by sacrifice, springing out 
of love, have been neglected. Then it is time to 
stop and beginagain. Often a man is stopped a little 
while by bankruptcy, sickness or a broken bone and 
thus comes back to love of home and family. But at 
the end of life all men need to be utterly and finally 
stopped. Hence the kindly ministries of death. 

How is the new beginning made? As the first one, by 
awe, wonder and love. There are plenty of things that 
can amaze a Newton or an Edison, as muchas this world 
amazes a child. Any city builder, Romulus, Peter the 
Great, Napoleon III, would be overwhelmed at the New 
Jerusalem, any engineer would be amazed to see it all 
on the move coming down as gracefully as a bride 
adorned for her husband. St. John was dazzled and 
amazed at the radiancy of a fellow-servant, one of the 
prophets, and again and again fell at his feet to worship 
him, and even fell as one dead before the glory of ‘‘The 
head that once was crowned with therns,” but “crowned 
with glory now.” There is sufficient occasion of 
amazement and awe to pulverize utterly and blow 
away as impalpable dust the arrogance and pride 
of opinion of angels or men. Thus the soul is imme- 
diately put into humility, the true basis of knowledge, 
and rightly started for new revelations. 

No one, man or archangel, was able to open, read, or 
even look upon the symbolic book containing the epochal 
revelations. For such knowledge all pride of opinion 
must perish. It is so great and high that men of earth 
do not understand it after eighteeu centuries of study. 
How much the spirits of just men made perfect know is 
known only to them. 

But especially must love take a new start and find new 
development. As the redeemed see the results of sin 
that they have escaped, the possibilities of holiness that 
are before them, the preparations in the many mansions, 
and the glory of the throne, they break out with new 
love to Him who has overcome the world for them. They 
fall at his feet in adoring love, seeing and confessing a 
love that was willing to be slain for them, and which is 
able to make them kings and priests unto God. It is 
sometimes hard to get men even to kneel here. They 
are eager to fall prostrate there, and it is love that makes 
thechange. There are no attentions, feeding with one’s 
own life, giving of one’s self, from the mother to her 
child, that are more than a hint of the tenderness, sacri- 
fice and personal devotion of Christ to those who into 
that upper kingdom have been born. 

The duration and intensity of this state designed for 
the growth of Jove are not known to us now. But con- 
sidering the long manhood to follow, they should belong 
and intense. For possessing the power designed of God 
for his children there must be knowledge ; for the attain- 
ment of knowledge there musi be faith ; for faith confi- 
dence ; for confidence love. And for all the possibili- 
ties of that state a magnificent and necessary start is 
provided. Allenter the kingdom of God as a little child. 

DENVFR, COL. 
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THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, who died recently, was a 
brother of Anthony Trol'ope. He was born in 1810, the 
same year as the Pope, Mr. Gladstone, P. T. Barnum and 
Curci, and used often to note the coincidence. He had 
been for some little time in failing health, but preserved 
his cheeriness tothe last. Always aristocratic in his feel- 
ings, he had no sympathy with the recent opening of 
Trafalgar Square for public meetings, which he called 
mobs, and confessed that he was glad that he should not 
see the painful struggle to come between the men who 
labor and “that most cowardly thing, capital, which 

brinks at the first sign of danger.” 








INDIAN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN A®PAIRS. 


_ 

THERE are practical difficulties connected with the 
management of Indian Boarding Schools which those 
unacquainted with them little understand, and it is im- 
possible to estimate their work correctly without a know!- 
edge of these difficulties. Attention is invited to a state- 
ment of one of them which has reference to the retention. 
and discipline of the pupils. There are now in active 
operation fourteen Government indusirial schools in 
Pennsylvania, Oregon. Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
States situated a considerable distance from the reserva- 
tions. There are, also, a considerable number of board- 
ing schools, known as contract schools, such as those 
at Hampton, Va.; Philadelphia, Penn.; Wabash 
and Renssalaer. Ind., and others in Minnesota, 
New Mexico, and elsewhere. These contract schools. 
both Protestant and Catholic, are, so far as the pres- 
ent statement is concerned, on precisely the same 
footing as the Government schools, and are cailed upon 
to contend with exactly the same difficulty. 

It seems desirable that Indian children taken from 
their homes to these distant institutions should remain 
there for a series of years without returning to their par- 
ents. In the first place, the expense involved in taking 
them from their homes to the schools and returning 
them again, is a large item. Congress appropriates for 
their transporta‘ion $40,000 a year, and this is substan- 
tially required in keeping the schools filled, even where 
those received remain for a continued residence of several] 
years. If the pupils were allowed to return to their 
homes at public expense every year, the cost of transpor- 
tation would be very largely increased. The Govern- 
ment permits this in cases of emergency, when, for 
instance, their services are imperatively needed in the 
care of aged or sick parents, or dependent relatives, or 
when their own health would clearly be promoted bya 
vacation ; but it is the policy of the Government, ordi- 
narily, to retain the pupils for periods varying from 
three to five years, at the end of which time they are 
sent home at public expense. If they desire to return to 
the schools for further course of training, the expense of 
transportation is again met by the Government. The 
policy of retention is the same for all; whether a Govern- 
ment school, as at Carlisle ; a contract school,as at Hamp- 
ton ; a Catholic school, as at Renssalaer, or a Protestant 
school, as at Wabash ; there is no distinction made ; all 
are treated alike. 

Another reason for retaining the pupils iu these insti- 
tutions for a considerable length of time is, that the in- 
fluences of the school, which are necessarily cumulative, 
may have their full force in breaking up the bad habits 
acquired on the reservation, and in establishing correc! 
habits of regularity, industry, thrift, etc., in their stead. 
It is no easy matter to change the habits of any class of 
people after they have become at all fixed, and it is par. 
ticularly difficult in the case of those who, like the In- 
dians, have been accustomed to ways so entirely foreign 
to those which it is desirable for them to adopt as they 
pass from barbarism to civilization. Unless there were 
some settled method of dealing with this matter, there 
would be endless confusion, and the schools would be, 
in many cases, largely depopuJated. If the pupils were 
allowed to go home whenever they desired, or whenever 
their parents insisted that they should do so, the work of 
the schools would be necessarily interrupted, their influ- 
ence greatly lessened, and the per capita expense of 
maintenance greatly increased. It should be borne in 
mind, in this connection, that Congress limits in every 
case the per capita annual expense of these schools ; and 
the amount of money allowed, either for a Government or 
a contract school, is based upon the average attendance. 
If this isnot in some way maintained, the expense must 
be correspondingly reduced; and, in many cases, this can 
only be done by the dismissal of necessary employés, or 
the limitation of needed expenditures, which very seri- 
ously interferes with the efficiency of the schools, if it 
does not actually cripple them. 

In pursuing this policy, the Government meets at once 
with very serious and perplexing difficulties. In the 
first place, the parents very naturally object to this pro- 
longed separation from their children. They have, for- 
tunately, a regard for their offspring, desire their com- 
panionship, and feel reluctant to submit to so long a 
separation as seems desirable when they are placed in 
boarding schools so far removed from the reservations. 

The pupils, also, especially those boys and girls who 
are taken from their homes, as many of them are, after 
reaching the age of young manhood or womanhood, feel 
very keenly the change from the freedom of the camp 
to the necessary restrictions of the school. Itis well 
known that Indian parents generally exercise very little 
control over their children, and allow them the utmost 
freedom. They usually have no regular hours for retir- 
ing or rising or for meals, no stated occupation, and 
generally they are permitted to roam at will during the 
day, amusing themselves in such ways as they see fit. 
Under this sort of regime they acquire not only a taste 
for liberty and a love for idleness, but become to a cer- 
tain extent lawless. When they are subjected to the re- 


strictions of a boarding school, are required to retire 
and rise at fixed hours, to take their meals at stated 








times, to prepare and recite their lessons according to a 
program, and to engage daily in manual labor, perform- 
ing, as a matter of education, systematically and con- 
tinuously, the light tasks set for them, they resent, in- 
wardly at least, this enforcement of rules and curtail- 
mentof liberty and oftentimes becomes quite discontented 
and long for the return to their parents and their old- 
time freedom. They often complain by letter to their 
parents and friends, asking earnestly to be allowed to 
leave the school and return to the camp. Sometimes, 
and very frequently indeed, in order to make a strong 
case they exaggerate the restrictions and quite frequent- 
ly invent stories of punishment, cruelty, hunger or other 
hardships, which work upon the sympathies of their 
parents and friends and lead them to join in demanding 
their return. It is not infrequently the case, too, that 
the parents plead poverty, sickness, helplessness, on their 
part, and urge upon the authurities the return of their 
children, in order that they may be not only a comfort 
to them, but a help in the performance of the necessary 
duties of life. 

Another difficulty pertaining to the discipline of the 
schools arises from the fact just stated, that at home the 
Indian children are not accustomed to labor, and the idea 
is instilled into them, particularly the boys, that it is dis- 
honorable to work ; that whatever labor is performed 
should be performed by the women ; that it is the busi- 
ness of the boys to huntand fish and to fight, if necessary. 
and not to work. They are to be warriors, lords; the women 
are to be the drudges and the slaves. This practical phi- 
losophy of life is net confined to the Indian men, but is 
accepted in good part by the women themselves, so 
much so that they are the most merciless in ridiculing 
the men when found at work, by cal’ing them “‘squaws ” 
and applying other opprobrivous epithets; and thus by 
ridicule the most dreaded of all things by an Indian, the 
women succeed in perpetuating their own bondage and 
in keeping the menin idleness. The whole underlying 
thought of the industrial school, however, is that intel- 
ligent, systematic labor by both men and women, lies at 
the basis of civilization, and that if Indians are ever to 
be lifted on a higher plane, it must be through the train- 
ing of boys and girls alike to the performance of what- 
ever manual labor may be essential for their welfare. 
They must be led to self-help and instructed in the vari- 
ous trades and household duties, so that they can com- 
pete with white men and women in all the varied 
industries connected with civilized life. And every pu- 
pil in these boarding schools is expected to perform some 
stated task each day, with the view of acquiring habits 
of continued industry. The pupils find this so different 
from their wild life as to be irksome, and complain of it 
to the parents, who naturally sympathize with them, and 
sometimes object strenuously to such requirements. 
They say that they send their boys to school to learn 
books, and not to learn to work ; that they do not care to 
have them labor, and that if they do so, they must work 
at home for them and not at school for the Government. 
Another perplexing fact is that many of the youth 
bring with them to the boarding schools habits of im- 
purity or of vice, and are oftentimes guilty of acts for 
which white boys and girls are sent to reform schools. 
The influence of such characters is always necessarily 
evil and destructive of discipline, but how to deal with 
them is not easy of determination. Sometimes, when 
plainly incorrigible, they are sent back to the reserva- 
tion, which is always to be deplored if anything can be 
done to reform them. Sometimes they are subjected to 
punishment with the view of correcting their habits and 
reforming their characters. In many instances the more 
hardened—those who are naturally brutish, and whose 
training has developed their animal and left their higber 
nature undeveloped—do not respond to moral appeals, 
are indifferent to the milder forms of punishment, and 
can be reached apparently in no other way than by cor- 
poral punishment, confinement, deprivation of privileges 
or restriction of diet. The regulations of the Indian Of- 
fice and the uniform practice of school superintendents, 
so far as is known, is in such cases to exhaust moral 
measures and milder punishments, and to resort to the 
severer only when absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the discipline of the school, the proper punish- 
ment of wrong-doing, and the reformation of the guilty. 

The means necessary to maintain proper discipline and 
to promote the physical, intellectual and moral well- 
being of the pupils in these boarding schools, are such as 
are necessitated by the character of the pupils, the na- 
ture of their surroundings and the end sought—namely. 
their complete reformation if vicious, their training to 
civilized habits, and the development of sturdy moral 
characters. 

It should be said that, year by year, the work of 
school discipline becomes easier and more satisfactory, 
and the results attained more gratifying. This is 
brought about by a process of selection of the best 
material from the reservation schools for promotion and 
transfer to the non-reservation schools, by the elimina- 
tion of the incorrigible and depraved, and by the grow- 
ing appreciation of educational privileges, both on the 
part of the pupils and their parents, as well as by the in- 
creased wisdom, tact and skill in management which 
comes from an increasing knowledge of Indian charac 
ter and experience in dealing with it. At best, the effort 











to civilize and elevate a savage, or even semi-barbarous 
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people, through the means of schools, is slow, tedious, 
vexatious and perplexing; and it needs to be carried 
forward with great patience, ceaseless vigilance, thor- 
ough intelligence and unvarying firmness, as well as 
with the utmost sympathy and interest. 

Notwithstanding these and other hindrances, the 
work of Indian education moves grandly forward. 
More than 20,000 children are now in school, and an in- 
creasing number, year by year, finish their training and 
take their places in life with a fair preparation for its 
duties. There is being developed among them some fine 
specimens of womanhood and manhood, together with 
an increasing aspiration for better things. In some 
instances these are manifestations of aptitude for higher 
studies and a desire for professional pursuits, and every- 
where there is an increased sense of self-respect and of 
independence. Some of those who have been most 
difficult to deal with in the earlier stages of their train- 
ing, have shown capacity and will power, and have de- 
veloped into strong and noble characters. The preju- 
dice against education on the part of their parents is 
passing away, there is growing up an increased appre- 
ciation of the immense value of the education provided 
and a more ready acquiescence in the discipline to which 
they are subjected in the course of their preparation for 
usefulness and citizenship. Those engaged in this im- 
portant work are entitled to public sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THIS ONE THING. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 











THE men who have achieved the greatest results in 
this world have been those who were actuated by some 
master-passion. Their souls were occupied by some *‘ one 
thing” which subordinated everything else to itself. They 
were, in a certain sense, men of one idea. For tho their 
minds may have contained many ideas, yet a single pur- 
pose directed and animated them all. The masterpassion 
with Sir Isaac Newton was science. His days and nights 
were given to his diagrams, his mathematical tables and 
his telescopes. He often stopped, when half dressed in 
the morning, tosolve some problem that was agitating his 
mind, and his servant was obliged to rouse him from his 
reverie in order to induce him to partake of his meals. 
An American vessel once hal'ed on the coast of Califor- 
nia to lay in a supply of hides, and when the first mate 
landed he found one of his countrymen roaming about 
alone on the sea beach. It was a Harvard University 
naturalist, who was there searching for rare shells to 
adorn his cabinet. With Jay Gould the master-passion 
was to make money ; with Lloyd Garrison to secure free- 
dom for the slave ; with Theobald Matthew and John B, 
Gough to rescue their fellow-men from the dominion of 
strong drink. 

Now in the very place where Newton put his love of 
science, and Jay Gould his love of money,and Garrison, 
Gough, Shaftesbury and other philanthropists put their 
love for their fellow-creatures, Paul put his love for his 
crucified Master. ‘‘This one thing I do,” he exclaims, 
‘**I press toward the goal for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” He made the service of 
Jesus Christ to be the sovereign purpose of his soul. 
‘Go a little deeper,” said one of Napoleon’s soldiers to 
the surgeon who was probing his left side for the bullet, 

and you will find the Emperor.” So Paul might have 
said, go deeper, go to the very core of my heart and 
there you will find my Saviour. Other affections lie on 
the surface, but this one lives in the innermost depths. 
Other feelings I am possessed of, but this one possesses 
me. For me to live is Christ! 

There is a prodigious power in this singleness of heart, 
this enthroning of one ruling affection in the regenerated 
soul. Even a man oc woman of ordinary talents and 
endowments becomes a leading character when Jesus 
Christ owns and controls him. Here is the secret of the 

power of that heroic old missionary, John G. Paton. He 
is a man of one idea ; but it is an idea large enough to 
make a king out of a poor Scotch peasant boy. We often 
see in our churches a plain man of moderate education 
and social rank who attains to a commanding influence. 
it is not brain-power ; it is not purse-power ; it is pure 
heart-power. The man follows J: sus Christ so thorough- 
ly and so projectively that he carries other people with 
him by the sheer momentum of his godliness. So it 
comes about that godliness often outstrips genius in the 
pulpit, and the minister whose sole purpose is to glorify 
his Master and to save souls, achieves a success that is 
denied to another man of higher culture and intellectual 
ability. Thorough-going, uncompromising, whole-souled 
piety is really the highest requisite in the pulpit, in the 
Sunday-school, and in every official position of the 
church ; having that ‘‘one thing needful,” then every 
increment of talent, money. culture, etc., is a positive 
addition to that person’s usefulness. 

But what was the ‘‘ one thing” which Paul set before 
himself? He tells us that, ‘‘ forgetting the things which 
are behind and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before,” he pressed on toward the shining goal. The 

‘things behind,” his past experiences since the day of 

his conversion, did not satisfy him. He was not willing 

to sit down contented with his present attainments, as 


and onward was his motto. Every achievement was 
only a stimulus to further progress. Paul was no “ per- 
fectionist”; that is very clear ; but he had a holy ambi- 


tion to reach the very highest mark possible this side of 
Heaven, 


Just what the great Apostle aimed at ought to be the 
aim of every Christian who reads these lines. It isa 
good time, at the close of an old year and the beginning 
of a new year, to take a long step in advance. God have 
mercy on the Christian who is satisfied with his present 
attainments! How little any of us know in regard to 
our Bibles or in regard to ourselves in comparison with 
what we might know! We are right by an exhaustless 
ocean, and too seldom put down our tiny vessels for a 
draft. How little we know of the wants and the 
woes of a dying world! There are thousands of Chris- 
tiaus who spend more time over the paltry gossip of the 
town in which they dwell than they spend in studying 
their Bibles, or in watching for opportunities for service 
of their Master, or even in trying to save immortal souls. 
The red-hot zeal of Wall Street and the Produce Ex- 
change ought to shame our coldness. The accumula- 
tions that men are making in scientific knowledge, in 
art and in wealth ought to make us blush that we are 
not striving to become richer in faith and good works. 
The place for us to put in the probe is in the core of 
our own hearts. The wounded French soldier on the 
battlefield found his Emperor there; do we find our 
Lord and Master there? Are we giving him the central 
throne there, and on all doubtful questions giving to him 
the casting vote? Are we fighting resolutely with the 
sins that easily beset us? Are our lusts relaxing their 
hold, instead of binding us into a closer bondage? Do 
we grow more self-denying, more humble, more fearless 
for the truth, more patient under crosses, more thought- 
ful of other people and less of our own comfort, and 
more ready to put self under our feet that we may exalt 
Jesus? ls our faith getting stronger, our hope becoming 
brighter, and our love becoming more pure, more ardent 
and more ready to ‘‘ bear the burdens of others and so 
fulfill the law of Christ”? Are we catching more of my 
spirit of Heaven as we draw nearer to it 

Such questions as these are crucial tests, to be oan 
to ourselves in order that we may know whether we are 
really advancing toward the shining goal set before us. 
Oh, for the spirit of him who first rang out the clarion 
call to ‘‘ press forward for that mark of the prize”! On 
our o vn responsibility must we push forward, but not in 
our own strength. They that wait on the Lord shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary : they shall walk and not faint. When we are 
weak in the humility of ‘self-knowledge, then are we 
strong. When we fling off the incumbering weights we 
can skim the surface like the roe. Fix your eye, brother, 
on the beckoning Jesus and the flashing crown; and as 
you listen to the New Year bell resolve before God— 
‘this one thing will I do: I will reach forth toward the 
prize of my high calling in Christ Jesus !” 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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CHILD LIFE IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


From the hour when the Puritan baby opened his eyes 
in bleak New England he had a Spartan struggle for 
life. In summer-time he fared comparatively well, but 
in winter the ill-heated houses of the colonists gave to 
him a most chilling and benumbing welcome. Within the 
tireplace, when fairly scorched in the face by the glow- 
ing flames of the roaring woud fire, he might be bathed 
and dressed, and he might be cuddled and nursed in 
warmth and comfort ; but all his baby hours could not 
be spent in the ingleside, and if he were carried four 
feet away from the chimney on a raw winter's day he 
found in his new home a temperature that would make 
a modern infant scream with discomfort or lie stupefied 
with cold. 

Nor was he allowed even in the first gloomy days of 
his life to stay peacefully within-doors, On the Sunday 
following his birth he was carried to the meeting house 
to be baptized. When we consider the chill and gloom 
of those unheated, freezing churches, growing colder 
and damper and deadlier with every wintry blast—so 
cold that the communion bread was “ frozen pretty hard 
and rattled sadly in the plate,” we wonder that grown 
persons even could bear the exposure, still more do we 
wonder that tender babes ever lived through their cruel 
winter christenings when it is recorded that the ice had 
to be broken in the christening bowl. In villages and 
towns where the houses were all clustered around the 
meeting house the baby Puritans did not have to be car- 
ried far to be baptized ; but in country parishes, where 
the dwelling houses were far scattered, it might be truth- 
fully recorded of many: ‘‘Died of being baptized.” 
Henry Cabot Lodge says : 





‘Nothing is more striking in a statistical point of view 
than the enormous infant mortality of early New England. 


tion, and the extremely tough fiber of the New England 


of the principle of the survival of the fittest.” 








sO many professed ‘Christians do in our days. Upward 


Nature enforced in the most rigid way the system of selec- 


people is undoubtedly due to this unrelenting application 


Dressed in fine linen and wrapped in a hand-woven 
christening blanket, the unfortunate young Puritan was 


person of vast importance and dignity as well as of use 
in early colonial days, when families of from fifteen to 
twenty children were quite the common quota. At the 
altar the baby was placed in his proud father’s arms, and 


received his first chilly welcome into the Puritan Church. 
In the pages of Judge Sewall’s diary, to which alone we 
can turn for any definite or extended contemporary pic- 
ture of colonial life in Puritan New England, as for 
knowledge of England of that date we turn to the diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys, we find abundant proof that in- 
clemency of weather was little heeded when religious 
customs and duties were in question. On January 22d, 
1694, Judge Sewall thus records : 

““A very extraordinary Storm by reason of the falling 
and driving of the Snow. Few women could get to Meet- 


ing. A child named Alexander was baptized in the after- 
noon.”’ 


He does not record Alexander’s death in sequence. He 
writes thus of the baptism of a four days’ old child of 
his own on February 6th, 1656 : 


“Between 3 & 4 Pp. M. Mr. Willard baptizeth my Son 
whom I named Stephen. Day was louring after the storm 
but not freezing. Child shrank at the water but Cry’d 
not. His brother Sam shew’d the Midwife who carried 
him the way to the Pew. I held him up.” 

And still again on April 8th, 1677, of another one of his 
children when six days old : 


‘Sabbath day, rainy and stormy in the morning but in 
the afternoon fair and sunshine though with a Blustering 
Wind. So Eliz. Weeden the Midwife brought the Infant 
to the Third Church when Sermon was about balf done in 
the Afterncon.”’ 

Poor little Stephen and Hull and Joseph, shrinking 
away from the icy water, but too benumbed to cry! 
Small wonder that they quickly yielded up their sad- 
dened souls after the short struggle for life so gloomily 
and so coldly begun. Of Judge Sewall’s fourteen chil- 
dren but three survived him, a majority dying in infaucy ; 
and of fifteen children of his friend Cotton Mather but 
two survived their father. 

Nor was the christening day the only Lord’s Day when 
the baby graced the meeting house. Puritan mothers 
were all church: lovers and strict church-goers, and all 
the members of the household were equally church- 


attending ; and if the mother went the baby had to go 
also. I have heard of a little wooden cage or frame in 


the meeting bouse to hold Puritan babies who were too 
s oung, or feeble, or sleepy to sit upright. 

Of the dress of these Puritan infants we know but lit- 
tle. Linen formed the chilly superstructure of the 
attire, little, thin, linen, short-sleeved, low-necked shirts. 
Some of them have been preserved, and with their tiny 
rows of hemstitching and drawn work and the narrow 

edges of thread lace are pretty and dainty even at the 
present day. At the rooms of the Essex Institute in 
Salem may be seen the little shirt and mittens of Gov- 
ernor Bradford. The ends of the stiff, little, linen mittens 
have evidently been worn off by the active friction of 
baby fingers and then been replaced by patches of red 
and white cheney or calico. The gowns are generally 
rather shapeless, large-necked sacks of linen or dimity, 
made and embroidered, of course, entirely by hand, and 
drawn into shape by narrow, cotton ferret or linen bob- 
bin. Insummer and winter the baby’s head was always 
closely covered with a cap, often warmly wadded, which 
was more comforting in winter than comfortable in 
summer. 

The seventeenth century baby slept, as does his nine- 
teenth century descendant, in a cradle, frequently made 
of heavy paneled or carved wood, and always deeply 
hooded to protect him from the constant drafts. Judge 
Sewall paid sixteen shillings for a wicker cradle for one 
of his many children. The baby was carried upstairs, 
when first moved, with silver and gold in his hand to 
bring him wealth and cause him always to rise in the 
world, just as babies are carried upstairs by superstitious 
nurses nowadays, and he had * 
to keep him from harm.” He was dosed with various 

nostrums that held full sway in the nursery even until 

Federal days, ‘‘ Daffy’s Elixir” being perhaps the most 

widely known, and hence the most widely harmful. It 

was valuable enough (in one sense of the word) to ke 

widely fought over in old England in Queen Anne’s time, 

and to have its ownership the disputed cause of frequent 

lawsuits. Advertisements of it frequently appear in the 
Boston News Letter and other New England newspapers 

of early date. 

The most frequent and largely dosed diseases of early 
infancy were, I judge from contemporary records, to 
use the plain terms of the times, worms, rickets and fits. 
In an old medical book which was used by the New Eng- 
land colonists—‘‘The Queen’s Closet Opened”—I find 
manifold receipts for the cure of these infantile diseases. 
Snails form the basis, or rather the chiez ingredient of 
many of these medicines. Indeed, I should fancy that 
snails must have been almost extermivated in the near 
vicinity of towns, so largely were they sought for and 
employed medicinally. There are several receipts for 
making snail water, or snail pottage ; here is one of the 
most pleasing ones : 


scarlet laid on his head 


‘The admirable and most famous Snail water.—Take a 
peck of garden Shel Snails, wash them well in Small Beer, 
and put them in an oven till they havedone making 4 





carried to church in the arms of the midwite, who was a 


Noise, then take them out and wipe them well from the 
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green froth that is upon them, and bruise them shels and 
all in a Stone Mortar, then take a Quart of Earthworms, 
scowre them with salt, slit them, and wash well with water 
from their filth, and in a stone Mortar beat them in pieces, 
then layin the bottom of your distilled pot Angelica two 
handfuls, and two handfuls of Celandine upon them, to 
which put two quarts of Rosemary flowers, Bearsfoot, Ag- 
rimony, red Dock roots, Bark of Barberries, Betony wood 
Sorrel of each two handfuls, Rue one handful; then lay 
the Snails and Worms on top of the hearbs and flowers, 
then pour on three Gallons of the Strongest Ale, and let it 
stand all night, in the morning put in three ounces of 
Cloves beaten, sixpennyworth of beaten Saffron, and on 
the top of them six ounces of shaved Hartshorne, then set 
on the Limbeck, and close it with paste and so receive the 
water by pintes, which will be nine in all, the first is the 
strongest, whereof take in the morning two spoonfuls in 
four spoonfuls of small Beer, the likein the Afternoon.” 
Truly, the poor rickety child deserved to be cured.- 

Snails also were used externally : 

“To anoint the Ricketed Childs Limbs and to recover 
it in a short time, though the child be so lame as to go 
upon crutches: 

“Take a peck of Garden Snailes and bruse them, put 
them into a course Canvass bagg, and hang it up, and set 

. a@ dish under to receive the liquor that droppeth from 
them, wherewith anoint the Childe in every Joynt which 
you perceive to be weak before the fire every morning and 
evening. This I have known make a Patient Childe that 
was extream weak to go alone usingit only a week time.” 

There were also ‘‘unguents to anoynt the Ricketted 
Childs breast,” and various drinks to be given ‘‘ to the 
patient childe fasting,” as they termed him in what ap- 
pears to usa half-comic, tho wholly truthful appellation. 

For the worms and fits there were some frightful doses 
of senna and rhubarb and snails, with a slight redeem- 
ing admixture of prunes; and as for ‘‘Collick” and 
‘“*Stomack-Ach,” I feel sure every respectable Puritan 
‘‘ patient child ” died rather than swallow the disgusting 
and nauseous compounds that were offered to him for 
his relief. 

Puritan babies also wore medical ornaments, ‘‘ ano- 
dyne necklaces.” I find them advertised in the Boston 
Evening Post as late as 1771—‘‘ Anodine Necklaces for 
the Easy breeding of Childrens Teeth,” worn as nowa- 
days children wear strings of amber beads to attempt to 
avert the croup. 

Another medicine ‘“‘to make childrens teeth come 
without paine” was this: ‘‘Take the head of a Hare 
boyled a walm or two or roahed; and with the braine 
thereof mingle Honey and butter and therewith anoynt 
the Childes gums as often as you please.” Still further 
advice was to scratch the child’s gums with an osprey 
bone, or to hang fawn’s teeth or wolf’s fangs around his 
neck—an ugly necklace. 

The first scene of gayety upon which the chilled baby 
opened his sad eyes was when his mother was taken 
from her great bed and “laid on a pallat,” and the heavy 
curtains and valances of harrateen or serge were hung 
within and freshened with “ curteyns and vallants of 
cheney or calico.” Then, or a day or two later, the mid- 
wife, the nurses, and all the neighboring women who 
had helped with advice or work in the household during 
the first week or two of the child’s life, were bidden to a 
dinner. This was a French fashion, as ‘‘ Les Caquets 
de l’ Accouchée,” the popular book of the time of Louis 
XIII would prove. 

Doubtless at this New England feast the ‘“ groaning 
beer” was drunk, tho Sewall “‘ brewed my Wives Groan- 
ing Beer” two months before the child was born. By 

- tradition, “‘“Groaning Cake,” to be used at the time of the 
birth of the child, and given to visitors for a week or 
two later, also was made; but I find no allusion to it in 
any of the diaries of the times. At this women’s dinner 
good substantial viands were served. ‘‘ Women din’d 
with rost Beef and minc’d Pyes, good Cheese and 
Tarts.” When another Sewall baby was scarcely two 
weeks old, seventeen women were dined at Judge Sew- 
all’s on equally solid meats, ‘‘ Boil’d Pork, Beef, Fowls, 
very good Rost Beef, Turkey, Pye and Tarts.” A sur- 
vival of this custom existed for many years in the fash- 
ion of drinking caudle at the bedside of the mother. 

As might be expected of-a-man whose ideas of pleasure 
consisted in attending the dissection of an Indian, which 
gruesome gayety exhilarated him into spending quite a 
tidy sum—for him—on drinks and feeing ‘‘ the maid”; 
in visiting his family tomb, which he called ‘ an awfull 
yet Pleasing treat”; and who, when he took his wife on 
a pleasure trip to Dorchester “‘to eat cherries and ras- 
berries,” spent his entire day within-doors reading that 
cheerful book ‘‘ Calvin on Psalms ”—in the house of such 
a pleasure seeker but small provision was made for the 
entertainment or amusement of his childrev. They were 
sometimes led solemnly to the house of some old, influ- 
ential, or pious person whe formally gave them his bless- 
ing. He took them also to some of the funerals of the 
endless procession of dead Bostonians that file somberly 
through the pages of his diary, tothe funeral of their 
baby brother, little Stephen Seawall, when ‘“‘Sam and 
his sisters (who were about five and six years old), cryed 
much coming home and at home, so that could hardly 
quiet them. It seems they looked into Tomb, and 
Sam said he saw a great Coffin there, his Grandfathers.” 
Poor Sam and Betty and Hannah! these were not the 
only tears they shed through fear of death. When Betty 
was a year older her father writes : 
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“Tt falls to my daugbter Elizabeths Share to read the 
24 of Isaiah which she doth with many Tears not being very 
well, and the Contents of the Chapter and Sympathy with 
her draw Tears from me also.” 

Two days later, Sam, who was then about ten years 
old, also shows evidence of the gloom of soul around 
him. 

“Richard Dumer, a flourishing youth of 9 years old dies of 
the Small Pocks. I tell Sam of it and what need he had to 
prepare for Death, and therefore to endeavor really to 
pray, when he said over the Lords Prayer: He seemed not 
much to mind, eating an Aple; but when he came to say 
Our Father he burst out into a bitter Cry and said he was 
afraid he should die. I pray’d with him and read Scrip- 
tures comforting against Death, as O death where is thy 
sting, &c. All things yours. Life and Immortality brought 
to light by Christ.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ERNEST RENAN AND THE YOUNG MEN OF 
FRANCE. 


BY RAOUL ALLIER, 
PROFESSOR OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY AT PAPIs. 











In afew days the University vacation will close, and 
the students will again gather in the Latin quarter. It 
is not difficult to foretell the subject of conversation in 
the neighborhood of the Sorbonne and the College of 
France. All these young men will be talking about the il- 
lustrious professor who died a few weeks ago, will recall 
memories of him and tell one another what they owe 
to the master who has gone; for Renan was far more 
than a historian and a writer—he was an educator. Pos- 
terity will, without doubt, place his books among the 
highest in our national literature; but even his books 
hold a very meager place in comparison with the tre- 
mendous influence he has exerted on many generations 
of men. There is, perhaps, no one of us in the world of 
students who has not felt in a measure the charm of this 
magician ; who has never lost his balance before the 
theories expressed with such beauty of rhythm,and whose 
moral standard never wavered before the seductions of 
so distinguished a dilettantism. Those only were 
sheltered from his contagion who made a vow never to 
read anything that could possibly disturb their convic- 
tions. While therefore we must attempt to characterize 
an activity so profound, in order to do it with cold blood, 
we must forget the terrible crises provoked by this man, 
the moral shipwrecks for which he must ever bear the 
responsibility. 

Itisa strange fact that this great skeptic,who has ruined 
the religious faith of so many lives, has nevertheless con- 
tributed not a little to prepare the movement to mysti- 
cism which is now developing. His influence in this 
was primarily indirect in drawing the attention of the 
educated public to the problems of religious history. It 
is difficult to realize how ignorant our learned men were, 
thirty or forty years ago, of this class of problems. Under 
the influence of Catholicism the laity had never paid 
attention to them. When faith left the soul, the soul 
never inquired into the nature of that which it had lost. 
It is remarkable that the French philosophy, which was 
studied under Descartes and M. Cousin, was never in- 
terested in these questions. Our boldest thinkers always 
feared to arouse the Church against them. In truth, they 
did not fail to put forth a number of subversive theories, 


but always guarded themselves from their consequences. ° 


Read the writings of our greatest philosophers, and you 
will never find there the elements of a purely religious 
philosophy. This lack, which is essentially character- 
istic of the French, has never been so striking as at this 
time. M. Cousin and his disciples made it their special 
purpose to live in peace with ecclesiastical authorities. 
When they spoke of the relations of philosophy and re- 
ligion they did it in the most superficial way; and, for 
what purpose I really cannot understand, they succeeded 
in turning their students away from those lines of study 
whose tragic interest they either did not know or were 
unwilling to present. This poverty in religious specu- 
lation was naturally followed by a rebound. While 
criticism and exegesis flourished in Germany they were 
ignored with us. The labors of scholars beyond: the 
Rhine reached only the Protestant theologians, and, as is 
well known, their circle isa very small one, Into this 
mass held in lethargy by traditional Catholicism, the 
books of Renan fell like a series of thunderbolts. They 
revealed to the French a world whose existence they 
had never suspected ; they brought into prominence a 
class of studies of which no one had ever dreamed. The 
young men of our schools threw themselves passionately 
into these problems, and in no one of our higher education- 
al institutions did they carry on their work with more zeal 
and enthusiasm than in that school of religious studies, 
founded a few years ago at the Sorbonne. A great deal 
is said of the religious movement produced among en- 
lightened spirits. One of the principal causes of this move- 
ment was the renaissance of religious history. Thus it 
is seen that Renan was apparently one of the most active 
agents in this spiritual renovation, which has not yet 
reached its ultimate results. 

‘Renan never thought of acting merely in an indirect 
way. When people spoke to him of this reaction against 
Voltairean impiety, he loved to let it be understood that 
he had done everything in order to provoke it. In 1859 
he wrote in a celebrated preface : 








“ Little have I dreamed of diminishing in this world the 
amount of religion that still remainsin it. My object in 
all my writings has been to purify and reanimate a senti- 
ment whose only chance of preserving its rule is in attain- 
ing a new degree of refinement. Religion in our days can 
no longer separate itself from refinement of soul and cul- 
ture of the spirit. This I have sought to serve.” 

Renan never ceased to oppose the supporters of the 
dogmatic religions; but he never felt for them the disdain 
that he had for those Rationalists of the older school, 
who looked upon Christianity as a simple error of human. 
ity, much the same as astrology or sorcery. Strongly as 
he fought against dogma, he proclaimed also the rights 
of religious sentiment. In a time of negations, often 
utterly lacking in intelligence, he dared to hurl out such 
affirmations as this : 

“We then say boldly that religion is a product of the 
normal man; that man is the truest when he is the most 
religious and most assured of an infinite destiny.” 

The same thought I find in another of his books ; 

‘Man is most religious in his best moments. Itis when 
he is good that he says that virtue must correspond to 
an eternal order; and it is when he looks upon things in a 
disinterested manner that he finds death absurd and re- 
volting. How can we fail to suppose that it is in such 
moments that man gains the bighest conceptions ?”’ 

These passages are sufficient to indicate one of the 
services which Renan has rendered to our young men. 
He gently severed the connection between them and the 
superficial and mocking irreligion, which had its orgin 
in the eighteenth century. He imparted to them his 
contempt for the easy railleries, the impertinent critique, 
and the hateful abuse which has long since been left to 
the lowest order of the press, and the reunions of free- 
masons. I know very well that religiousness is not re- 
ligion; but when I think of the low class of polemics 
which were formerly directed against every religious idea, 
I am grateful to Renan for having inspired the new 
generation with a contempt forthem. I am grateful to 
him in this time of industrialism and Positive philoso- 
phy for having called back the transcendent basis 
of all existence, the infinite needs of the heart and the 
eternal necessities of religious sentiment. 

Renan also did something else to prepare, or at least 
facilitate a religious revival. One day there came to 
me a young man recently converted at the foot of the 
cross. I asked him what was the initial cause of his 
change, and he answered: ‘‘It is to the reading of the 
‘ Life of Jesus’ that I owe it to-day that Iam a Christian.” 
At that time I was very much surprised, and many 
would have been so with me. ButasI received the same 
answer in the most diverse circumstances and in very 
different surroundings, I no longer felt like thinking of 
it as a paradox. Also I gladly acknowledged that the 
fact nolonger appears to me extraordinary. Pious men 
who seek and find in our holy books the food for their 
inner life, have been scandalized by the work of this 
dilettant. They have been unable to recognize their Mas- 
ter and Savior in the Galilean whom Renan presented to 
them—that lovable preacher who gained the heart of 
sensitive women, and never drew back from working a 
wonder which partook more or less of the character of 
charlatanism. They had reason to cry out before this 
book ‘“‘ They have taken away our Lord, and we know 
not where they have laid him.” But let us not forget 
that we are in a country where the Bible is not read. 
One of my friends was talking one day with an author, 
who in his novel madea jest of the Holy Scriptures. He 
took the liberty to ask him whether he had ever read the 
Bible. ‘‘ Yes, certainly once” answered the novelist; 
‘‘before my first communion I read some scraps in my 
Prayer Book.” This man had taken his first communion 
at the age of twelve years. From that time he had never 
opened either the Old or the New Testament, and 
relied upon some vague memories in order to attack the 
Bible, even with disdainful boldness. Alas, how many 
there are among us who are at the same time as ignorant 
and as passionate against the Holy Book! We can 
readily understand the surprise of this class in going 
over the pages of ‘“‘The Life of Jesus.” They were 
stupefied at finding in a book of religious history an 
interest so passionate and a poetry so attractive; and 
little by little, they conceived the idea of going directly 
to these Gospels, whose true character they had as. yet 
not evensuspected. There they found themselves in the 
presence of another Jesus. They were seized by the 
mysterious grandeur of the man whom they had hitherto 
misconceived, and I know that passing from the book of 
Renan to the Gospels, not taking the contrary course, 
they never reverted to the religious romance which had 
hitherto heldthem captive. They looked upon the true 
figure of Christ until the day when conquered and on 
their knees, they cried out, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

M. Renan thus was among the young men of our 
schools a precursor of religious awakening ; but by a con- 
tradiction, which seems at first very surprising, he has 
been perhaps, at the same time, the writer who has con- 
tributed most to rendering this renaissance of piety diffi- 
cult. In fact there were in him two men who had little 
accord with each other, and whose working together has 
brought about very strange results. He recognized this 
himself, with that frankness which is an essential trait 
in his character ; 


“Tam double. Sometimes one part of me laughs while 
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the other weeps. That isthe explanation of my gayety. 
As there are two men in me there is always one that is well 
pleased.” : 

He says again: 

“I was divided, even quartered, at it were, between op- 
posing forces. There were in my mother’s family the ele- 
ments of Basque and Bordelais blood. ‘ihe Gascon in me 
without my knowing it played a part which the Breton 
could not understand ; and seemed to him to perform the 
antics of an ape.” 

Alas! the Gascon had almost as much influence upon 
our young men asthe Breton. There were days when 
Renan preached a sort of religion of moruls. ‘I regret,” 
said he recently, *‘ that people neglect to inculcate in our 
students all religious sentiments. [am well aware that 
one cannot demand that they goto mass; but in order to 
supplement that it is necessary that great voices be 
heard in the Sorbonne and in the higher schools in order 
toelevate their lives.” Why was he not one of those 
great voices, which would have strengthened the heart 
and set the conscience right? In speaking of the demands 
of the morallaw he accumplished more for religion than 
in recommending coastantly the almost sensual enjoy- 
ments of a religiousness without an object. 

Paris, FRANCB. 
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THERE is very little among the Chinese that corre- 
sponds to the fable. No Chinese Alsop has ever con- 
veyed his teachings in this torm; and there are few 
popular, unwritten stories of this kind. Fairy tales and 
stories of adventure abound and show that the Cninese 
mind is not destitute of fancy and imagination ; but 
they prefer to confiue their adventures to the realm of 
men and gods and avoid that of birds and animals. 

Anecdotes abound. Oa the first page of the Chinese 
primer the story of the mother of Mencius, who broke 
the thread in her loom because her son would not study, 
meets the eye of the schoolboy; and incidents from tne 
lives of ancient kings and sages, enforcing prudential 
maxims, are familiar to all classes of the people. The 
moral, or ‘* teaching,” is often condensed into a terse 
phrase, and these phrases are in everybody’s mouth, 
Take, for example, the expression: ‘‘ Fame, gain, two 
men.” These four words standing alone have little 
meaning, but they suggest the following story: A cele- 
brated emperor desired to know the number of people 
that passed through one of the gates of Peking in one day, 
and sent out one of his ministeis to count them. ‘I'he man 
took his stand at the entrance and endeavored to ‘count 
the people, but the crowd was so great that it was im- 
possible. Finding that he could not count the people he 
spent the day in thinking what answer to give the Em- 
peror, and the next morning, when called ta account, 
told him that only two men had passed through the gate 
during the day. The Emperor was astonished and de- 
manded an explanation. ‘‘It is just asI said,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ there were two men ; one seeking fame and the 
other seeking gain; for those not seeking fame were 
seeking gain, and those not seeking gain were seeking 
fame.” Itoldthestory toa crowd of uneducated men 
in the street chapel one day when one man spoke up and 
said: ‘* Yes; fame, gain, two men. ” 

But the stories that make tne deepest impression on 
the common people are those connected with their re- 
ligions or superstitions. These seem to havea fascina- 
tion about them that itis hard to resist. ‘Their temples 
are filled with idols that represent men of past genera- 
tions that have been deified ; and each one of these has 
a story which justifies his place in the pantheon. The 
story of the “‘ Reward of Otedience” is such a story. 
The story of ‘* The Good Magistrate and the Old Witch,” 
which probably has a foundation of fact, illustrates the 
efforts of the educated to destroy superstitions, 

On the other hand, we have in the story of the 
‘Scholars and the Dragon” an illustration of how su- 
perstitions are inculcated ; and this class of stories is 
very large. The man who told me this story had a large 
repertory of them, on which he drew on all occasions. 

No two Chinamen would tell these stories exactly 
alike. A shopkeeper would consume an hour in telling 
one of them, while a teacher would round it off in-a few 
sentences. In such matters one can get véry little from 
a teacher, and, indeed, for anything like originality the 
teacher can furnish almost nothing. For this reason the 
farmers and shopkeepers are often more fresh and inter- 
esting than the teachers. 

The stories have been written from notes taken at the 
time I heard them, and, while it has been necessary to 
use the memory and knowledge of Chinese life and man- 
hers in filling out the details, they are a faithful picture 
of certain phases of Chinese life as known to the writer. 

It may seem strange, in the story of the ‘‘ Good Mag- 
istrate,” that the rain should seem to come to confirm 
the authority of the witch. It often happens that, im- 
mediately after some prayer of ludicrous effort to force 
the dragon to send rain, showers come. The Peking 
Gazette records instances of this kind every year, and, 
indeed, itis necessary for the rain to follow the prayers, 
ina dry season, for prayers are made in some form 
almost every day, On the whole, these stories reveal 
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the gross ignorance and darkness of the heathen mind ; 
that China, tho possessing a civilization remarkable, 
when we consider the history of the people, is still in 
the blackness of the darkness of degrading superstitions. 

I give below one of the stories of which I have spoken, 
‘The Scholars and the Dragon.” 





‘‘The foreign teacher does not believe in the existence 
of the dragon,” said Mr. Liu, a Chinese téacher, to a 
friend who was sitting with us on the piazza; ‘‘ he says 
that the dragun exists only in our minds, and that the 
lightning, thunder, drought and rain, are governed by 
laws established by the Lord of Heaven and earth.” 

The man thus addressed knocked the ashes from his 
Dipe on the stone pavement, balanced his long pipestem 
on the tips of his fingers, and quietly said : 

‘Perhaps they do not have our dragon king in Amer- 
ica. The dragon controls the weather in China, but not 
in America.” . 

“That is very natural,” said Mr. Liu ; ‘‘ for we cannot 
doubt that we have a dragon here in China.” 

‘* But,” interrupted our guest, ‘‘ if you have no drag- 
on, how can you have thunder ?” 

‘*Is it the dragon that makes the thunder ?” I meekly 
asked. 

‘The dragon is the thunder, and the thunder is the 
dragon. Wherever they have thunder there they have 
the dragon, for the two are one and inseparable. Be- 
sides if there were no dragon how could the thunder 
strike wicked people and kill them ?” 

It was carefully explained to them that the lightning 
was due to the discharge of electricity in the atmosphere, 
that it was the lightning that struck and not the thun- 
der, and that the thunder was due to the noise arising 
from the explosion. 

‘* But,” said Mr. Liu, ‘‘ whence come the clouds and 
the rain? We pray to the dragon and make offerings to 
him, and receive the rain ; afterward we go to his tem- 
ple and give thanks ; and this has been our custom from 
of old.” 

‘*Do you not know that all these things are under the 
control of the One True God, who sends his rain on the 
just and the unjust?” I asked. 

** Oh, yes,” they both answered ; ‘‘ but the dragon is 
a servant of God, and performs his will. Does not God 
have messengers whom he sends to the earth to execute 
his purposes? The dragon is a messenger of the true 
God.” (These men knew somewhat of Christian doc- 
trine. ) 

‘* Besides,” said Mr. Liu, ‘‘ the dragon once visited the 
earth and laid an egg that hatched out a wise man who 
became the founder of a great sect which is in existence 
to-day ; many men have seen the dragon and know that 
he exists.” 

I replied that it was easy to be deceived about such 
things ; that in our country. a wise man had carefully 
studied the lightning, brought it down to the earth 
on a kitestring, and was able to produce the same force 
by using certain chemicals; that the same power that 
produced the lightning sent messages across the ocean, 
made the electric lights, and turned various kinds of 
machinery. 

Mr. Liu seemed partly convinced, but our guest shook 
his head, smiled incredulously and, turning to Mr. Liu, 
said in a low tone : 

‘‘The foreign teacher does not know that very many 
of our people have been rebuked, and often severely 
chastised, for refusing to believe in the existence of the 
dragon. I know a literary graduate who stoutly asserted 
that he did not believe that there was a live dragon ; but 
just at that moment he saw, reflected in his friend’s eye, 
a miniature image of the dragon king. He was greatly 
startled and ever since has believed in the dragon’s ex- 
istence. These things cannot be denied.” 

So saying our guest picked up his tobacco pouch and 
bowing politely, took his departure. But we had not 
seen the last of him, nor heard the last about the dragon. 

One evening when there was a little company gathered 
in my court, this man came in and before he had greeted 
any one said : 

‘The dragon killed a man yesterday in the city during 
the thundershower. The facts are these,” he said: 
‘* A company of men were together in a room during the 
shower when they observed a little scorpion running up 
the wall. One of them seized the iron poker to kill it, 
which the others vainly urged him not todo. The man 
struck at the scorpion, but at that moment there was a 
sudden flash of lightning and a loud noise; the scorpion 
transformed itself into a great dragon and ascended to 
the clouds, and the man was struck dead by the thunder.” 

This created great excitement, and the remainder of the 
evening was taken up with stories of similar occur- 
rences. With them such stories are more forcible than 
scientific demonstration ; there is no resisting the con- 
clusion to which they lead. 

**Does the lightning ever strike good people in your 
honorable country ?” he asked, turning to me. 

I replied: ‘‘The lightning is. under the control of 
natural laws and will strike a good man if he is in its 
way just as a house will fall on a good man if he is 
under it when it falls; but good men rely upon God, 
who controls all things, to protect them in times of 
danger.” 

‘*The lightning never strikes: good men in China,” he 


said with emphasis ; ‘‘but if men murder their parents, 
desecrate temples, or commit any other great sin, they 
are in danger of being struck dead. I will tell youa 
story which happened in the city not long ago.” 

He asked one of the boys to bring him a cup of tea 
and, while sipping this steaming beverage, told the fol- 
lowing story of ‘‘ The Scholars and the Dragon—without 
doubt a true story.” 

A few years ago, just before the great triennial exam- 
ination, four scholars went to the large Confucian tem- 
ple in the city to pay their respects to the great sage. 
These men were well known in the city, and held in es- 
teem for their respectability, truthfulness and learning ; 
they were not boys, but men of mature years. 

While they were in the temple there came up ashower 


_of rain with lightning and thunder. Now a temple is a 


lonely place in bright weather, but during a rain storm it 
is especially gloomy. When the shower came up these 
scholars left the deep, dark recesses of the temple where 
the tablets are placed, and came out into the open hall 
which looks toward the front gate and the street. 

While waiting for the shower to pass they suddenly 
heard a strange noise in the heavens directly over the 
temple. At first they thought it was thunder, but as it 
did not cease they knew it must be something else. It 
finally located over the hall where they stood, and con- 
tinued to rumble like the noise of many great carts pass 
ing on a distant road. 

They stepped out and looked up, and to their great» 
surprise saw a spiral cloud extending from the heavens 
to the top of the building and whirling rapidly round 
likea water wheel ; and it was this that made the strange 
noise they had heard. The scholars were much fright- 
ened, and looked at each other in consternation. 

‘* What does this mean?” said one. 

‘** We shall be killed,” said another. 

‘*This temple will be destroyed,” said a third. 

But one of them, having recovered his composure, 
said: ‘‘ This is none other than Lung-wang, the Dragon 
king, who for some reason is angry with us. But he is 
never angry without a cause. It must be that one of us 
is unclean, that one of us has committed some grievous 
sin and provoked the anger of the dragon. Shall we all 
die for the sin of one man? Who is the unclean one? 
Let him step out into the court and receive his just pun- 
ishment, that the innocent may escape.” 

They waited a long time, each thinking the others 
guilty because he knew himself to be innocent; but no 
one ventured out into the court. 

The former spokesman continued : ‘‘ Trouble neglected 
becomes still more troublesome. If we do not satisfy 
Lung-wang he will destroy us and with us this great 
temple ; for it is evident that he is angry, is here for 
vengeance, and will not leave until the guilty is pun- 
ished. I do not know who is the guilty person, but each 
one knows his own heart and life. Now, it is impossible 
that the unclean man shall escape, for nothing can save 
him from the fury of the dragon. Let him go forth, 
then, and save the innocent and this temple of the great 
Confucius from destruction.” 

Again they waited in silence, no one offering to go. 

The roaring continued, and doubtless they thougkt 
they could distinguish the voice of the dragon demand- 
ing the surrender of the victim. 

Finally the one who had not spoken before quietly 
said ; ‘‘ Your younger brother has a plan by which the 
guilty may be destroyed and the innocent saved.” 

**What is your plan?” they asked; ‘let us hear it 
quickly, for this is terrible.” 

‘“*From of old ithas been said,” he answered, ‘that 
‘ tho the sword be sharp it will not wound the innocent.’ 
Calamities from Heaven cannot strike the pure and the 
just ; for Heaven favors the good. Altho Lung-wang 
is angry, he will not fail to be just; the innocent have 
nothing to fear. 

‘* My plan is this : Let each one, singly and alone, ex- 
pose himself to the fury of the dragon ; if he is innocent 
and pure the dragon will not injure him, but the guilty 
one only will perish.” 

No one could have the courage to object to so reason- 
able and fair a proposition. They therefore agreed that 
they would go out in the rain one by one, beginning with 
the eldest. 

With fear and trembling the first man went out into 
the court and stood for a short time in the rain; but, as 
he was uninjured, he returned with a look of triumph in 
his face ; then the second, with like result, and also the 
third. 

It need not surprise us that the last man refused to go. 
If their theory was correct, namely, that one of them 
was to be the victim, this man must perish ; and it must 
have seemed certain death to him to go out into the 
court. But his friends were ready with their arguments: 
If you are innocent you have nothing to fear ; if you are 
guilty youcannotescape. We have proved our innocence, 
and you must do the same; to remain is to confess your 
guilt.” 

Thus urged the last man went out into the court as the 
others had done, and likewise returned in safety. 

Great was the joy of the good scholars. ‘‘It is true, 
as the ancients say,” they said, ‘‘ that the upright have 
nothing to fear.” But the roaring did not cease, and 
they were greatly perplexed. 





‘‘ There is certainly something unclean in this temple,” 
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said. one, ‘‘ for the noise continues, and the dragon is still 
angry. Evidently we cannot leave until he is satisfied. 
Let us therefore search the temple that we may discover 
the cause of this trouble.” 

So together they set out to search the temple. 

It was a long and disagreeable task, for there were 
many rooms in the temple, and some of them had not 
been cleaned for years ; but they persevered until at last 
their search was rewarded. 

Over the large niche in which the tablets stood was a 
motto in gilded characters, inclosed in a large frame ; 
and one of the scholars discovered a little scorpion, not 
longer than a man’s finger, clinging to this frame. 

‘“‘There,” said be, ‘‘ there is that unclean thing; he is 
the cause of all this trouble. If he is destroyed the noise 
will cease, the clouds will clear away, and we can return 
in safety to our homes.” 

It was, however, a very serious thing to attempt to de- 
stroy the scurpion ; such things are under the protection 
of the great Lung-wang himself, who often severely 
punishes those who injure them. 

While they were discussing what to do, the servant of 
thé eldest scholar came in, and learning the difficulty, 
recklessly offered to kill the scorpion or drive him from 
the temple. 

The poor fellow little knew what he was doing, and 
better would it have been if all had gone home through 
the rain, and left the dragon to attend to his own affairs, 
as he knew very well how to do. 

The scholar, however, gave his consent to the servant’s 
proposal, and the young man found a long pole which 
he brought to do his work. 

He raised the pule high in the air and struck at the 
scorpion with all his might ; but no sooner had the pole 
touched the frame than the scorpion changed into the 
great dragon himself, struck the pole from the hands of 
the servant, and, with a terrible roar which shook the 
temple, flew out through the door and ascended into the 
clouds, 

The rumbling at once ceased, and the temple was as 
quiet as the grave. 

The scholars thought of the servant and turned to 
where he stood when he attempted to strike the scorpion. 
The poor boy was lying on the floor, the flesh was strip- 
ped from the bone, from the tip of his fingers to his 
shoulder, and he was dead. 

When the scholars came forth from the temple 
grounds, on that eventful afternoon, the clouds had 
cleared away, the sun was shining brightly and the 
branches and leaves of the trees glistened in the sun- 
light as if hung with ten thousand jewels; the air was 
fresh and cool, the birds were singing sweetly, and all 
seemed to rejoice in the beauty and fresbness of the 
newly watered earth. 

They, too, rejoiced in the bounty of Heaven ; but they 
were also serious and thoughtful. 

Each one related the adventure to his friends and 
very soon the facts were known throughout the city, 
and, as their stories agreed in every particular, and the 
scholars were intelligent, honest men and incapable of 
practicing deception, no one could doubt but that the 
story was exactly as they said. 

Our guest finished his story, politely bade us adieu, 
and, swinging his tobacco pouch in his hand, slowly 
sauntered out at the front gate. 

SIERRA MADRE, CAL. 
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PURITAN MINISTERS: THEIR WIVES AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


BY THE REV. ANSON TITUS. 








Grove Hirst in October, 1700,-married Elizabeth 
Sewall. Their courtship had not been smooth. Samuel 
Sewall, the fatherof Elizabeth,a man prominent in the 
judicial annals of those days, in his famous Diary, under 
dateof September 25th, 1699, says: 

“* Got home [from Rhode Island] by seven, in good health, 
though the day was hot, find my family in health, only dis- 
turbed at Betty’s denying Mr. Hirst, and my wife hath 
acold. The Lord sanctify Mercyes aud Afflictions.”’ 


A month later [October.24th],,. Judge Sewall writes : 


‘““Mr. Wm. Hirst comes and thanks my wife and me for 
our kindness to hisSon,in giving him the liberty of our 
house, Seems to do it in the way of taking leave. I thank’d 
him, and for his countenance to Hannah at the Wedding, 
Told him that the well wisher’s of my daughter and his 
son had persuaded him to go to Brantry and visit her there, 
&c.; and said if there were hopes would readily doit. But 
as things were twould make persons think he was so in- 
volved that he was not fit to go any wether else. He has 
I suppose taken his final leave. I gave him Mr. Uakes Ser- 
mon, and my Father Hulls Funeral Sermon.” 

Two days later, Judge Sewall writes Betty, who has 
gone to *‘ Brantry” on a visit : 

Boston, October 26, 1699. 

“Elizabeth : Mr. Hirst waits on you once more to see if 
you can bid him welcome. It ought to be seriously con- 
sidered, that your drawing back from him after all that 
has passed between you, will be to your Prejudice; and 
will tend to discourage persons of worth trom making 
their Court to you. And you had necd well consider 
whether you will be able to bear his final leaving of you, 
howscever it may seem grateful to you at present. When 
persons come toward us we are apt to [look] upon their 
undesirable Circumstances mostly: and thereupon to shun 
them. But when persons retire from us for good and all, 





we are in danger of looking only on that which is desirable 
in them, to our wofull Disquiet. Whereas tis the property 
of a good Ballance to turn where the most weight is, 
though there be some also in the other Scale. Ido not see 
but the Match is well liked by judicious persons, and such 
as are your Cordial] friends, and mine also. 

“Yet notwithstanding, if you find in yourself an un- 
movable, incurable Aversion from him and cannot Jove 
and honor and obey him, I shall say no more, nor give you 
any further trouble in this matter. It had better off than 
on. So praying God to pardon us and pitty our Undeserv- 
ing, and todirect and strengthen and settle you in making 
aright judgment, and giving a right Answer, I take leave, 
who am, Dear Child. Your loving father. 

‘“Your mother remembers to you.” 


_ Altho the home was ‘‘ disturbed” because Betty drew 
back, yet the coy heart of the eighteen-year-old maiden 
had a diplomacy all its own. They were married Octo- 


-ber 17th, 1700. They were of the first families of Bos- 


ton. Their parents had dignified seats in the meeting 
house, and were given gloves at all the funerals of the 
prominent men and women of Boston and vicinity; and 
were in several ways connected with the ministerial 
families, so that they were regarded as in their circle. 
Grove and Elizabeth Hirst became the parents of four 
daughters. Mary married Sir William Pepperell ; Eliza- 
beth, the Rev. Dr. Charles Chauncy; Hannah, Nathaniel 
Balston ; and Jane, the Rev. Addington Davenport. Mrs. 
Hirst died July 10th, 1716. 

The intermarriage between the Puritan ministerial 
families was wonderful. It was an unwritten law of 
social prupriety that the sons of ministers should marry 
the daughters of ministers. A study of the Mather, 
Cotton, Stoddard, Williams, Eliot, Edwards, Roger and 
other families will show kinship between the leaders of 
Puritan religious thought, and an intimacy between 
them and the magistrates of the towns and colonies. It 
was not uncommon for a new pastor to marry the 
daughter of his predecessor, and there are several in- 
stances where a new settled minister would marry the 
widow of his predecessor. Richard Mather for his second 
wife married Sarah, the widow of John Cotton; and 
Increase Mather and Mary Cotton grew up as brother 
and sister; and in 1662 were married, and became the 
parents of Cotton Mather. Seaborn Cotton, son of 
Jobn and Sarah, born on the sea and baptized four days 
after their arrival in Boston, married a daughter of Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet, and settled in Hampton, a son John 
settled over the church at Yarmouth, and the daughter 
Elizabeth married first James Alling, pastor at Salis- 
bury, and second, Caleb Cushing, the successor of Mr. 
Alling, and by the Cushing marriage had James and 
John Cushing, pastors at Plaistow and Boxford, re- 
spectively. John Cotton, Jr., brother of Mary, bad as 
he proved himself io be in social and ministerial pro- 
prieties, was the father of two or three worthy sons who 
were shining lights in the ministry. Doubtless by the 


influence of Increase and Cotton Mather, who were: 


towers of strength in making settlements and in church 
councils, they were greatly assisted. The sons and 
grandsons of Richard Mather became ministers, and the 
daughters and granddaughters became wives of minis- 
ters. The ‘‘ Mather Dynasty” is no fiction. Their hand 
was felt in family and theological circles. Their lives 
went out over New England. The first generation of 
ministers were from the front ranks of the scholarship 
in Old England ; likewise in social rank were from the 
best of families. The transplanting to the wilderness 
was a test of theircharacters. Their early thought was 
of churches, schools and colleges ; and tho the daughters 
seemingly may not have had the advantages of the sons, 
yet in a clean, homespun, practical sense and discern- 
ment of truth and duty they stood side by side. Har- 
vard and Yale trained the second and following genera- 
tions of ministers.. This training may not have been as 
high as the Universities of England and Scotland gave, 
but it served the purposes of the struggling people in 
their virgin endeavors. In the quiet of the home this 
training was reflected. 

The polemic pamphlets and broadsides were read 
aloud. The family board was the scene of. discussion. 
The visit-of the neighboring minister, the call of the 
magistrate or deacon were the occasions of high delight. 
The youth of the parsonage waited upon the arguments 
from other points of view. In an atmosphere of theo- 
logical debate and thought was the oncoming generation 
reared. Thehome of the Puritan minister was an acad- 
emy initself. Because the times did not have a Vassar, 
Wellesley or Smith, it must not be thought that the 
daughters of the home grew up in ignorance. Amid 
hardsbips there were cultured pleasures, and these hard- 
ships and pleasures trained the characters of the daugh- 
ters to become of great help as the wives of ministers in 
other portions of the Lord’s vineyard. The early private 
schools and: colleges were supplied largely from the 
homes of ministers and the leading families in religious 
and social walks. The ancient taunt concerning the 
miuister’s son and deacon’s daughter is not borne out by 
statistics. There nay have been glaring exceptions, but 
the rule testifies to the splendor of the home training of 
the wife and mother of the Puritan minister. 

The Rev. George Whitefield made his first visit to 
New England in the autumn of 1740. He was enter- 
tained at the homes of ministers and leading magistrates. 
In his diary published shortly after are many points 





which enlighten us as to homes and housewives. These 
stray bits of information are pleasurable. He arrived in 
Boston, September 18th. After preaching in Boston a 
few days, he made an evangelistic excursion to the 
northward. Under date of Tuesday, September 380th, 
writing at Hampton, he says: 

“Took Ferry immediately after Sermon: [at Newbury] 
went with Mr. Cotton, Minister of the place, who came to 
meet me in a Chaise to Hampton another great Town, 9 
Miles from Newbury. The Night was both dark, aud rainy 
but he, with whom the Darkness is no Darkness, brought 
us in Safety to Hampton, where I was pleased @ see more 
Plainness in Mr. Cotton’s House than I had seen in any 
Minister’s House since my Arrival. His Wife was one that 
serveth. Oh that all Ministers Wives were so ; For there is 
nothing gives me more Offence than to see Clergymen’s 
Wives dressed out in the Pride of Life ; they bring a Re- 
proach upon Religion; they generally live up tothe ut- 
most of their Income, and being above working after their 
Husband’s Decease, they are of all Women the most miser- 
able. From such a Wife, good Lord of tby Infinite Mercy 
deliver my Soul.” 

The Rev. Mr. Whitefield returned to Boston where 
crowds continued to wait upon him, an@ after a few 
days started for New York and the South. He takes in 
the home of Jonathan Edwards, Northampton. Jona- 
than Edwards five years before had experienced a great 
revival in hisown parish. He had written concerning it. 
His fresh words of enforcement of religion upon life and 
character had been greeted by a world of disciples. That 
revival under the preaching of Edwards, is to day rec- 
ognized as being largely the work of his wife. She was 
a woman of noble and strong purpose. Mr. Wheedon in 
his excellent book upon the ‘‘ Economic History of New 
England,” says the revival began “in a point of morals.” 
Truly so; andit was Mrs. Edwards who throughout their 
Northampton ministry, kept ‘‘ points of morals” at the 
forefront. Mr. Whitefield came to the Edwards home on 
Friday, October 17th, and made the same his for three or 
four days. He says in his interesting diary : 

‘When I had taken a little Refreshment, we crossed the 
Ferry to Northampton where no Jess than 300 Souls as was 
supposed were savingly brought home to the dear Lord 
Jesus about 5 or6 Years ago. Their Pastor’s Name is Ed- 
wards, Successor and Grandson to the great Stoddard, 
whose Memory will be always precious to my Soul. 

‘Saturday, October 18, 1740. At Mr. Edwards Request 
I spoke to his little Children, who were much affect d. .. . 

‘*Sunday, October 19, 1870. Felt wonderful Satisfaction 
in being at the House of Mr. Edwards’. He is a Son him- 
self, and hath also a Daughter of Abraham for his Wife. 
A sweeter Couple I have not yet seen. Their Children were 
dressed not in Silks & Sattins, but plain, as becomes the 
Children of those who in all Things ought to be Examples 
of Christian Simplicity. Sheis a Woman adorned with a 
meek and quiet Spirit, and talked so feelingly and solidly 
of the Things of God, and seemed to be such a Helpmest 
for her Husband, that she caused me to renew those 
Prayers, which for some MonthsI have put up to God, 
that he would be pleased to send mea Daughter of Abra- 
ham tobe my Wife. I find on many accounts it is my 
Duty towarry. Lord I desire to have no Choice of my 
own. Thou knowest my Circumstances ; Thou knowest I 
desire to marry only in and for thee. Thou didst chuse a 
Rebecca for Isaac, chuse one forme to be a Helpmeet for 
me, in managing that Great Household committed to my 
Charge. Lord hear me, Lord, let my Cry come unto 
thee.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hopkins, in his Life of Edwards, says of 
this Northampton home : 

‘**No person of discernment could be conversant in the 
family without observing and admiring tbe perfect har- 
mony, the mutual love and esteem, that subsisted between 
them.”’ . 

Mr. Whitefield evidently wanted a wife sorely ; but 
most he wanted a housekeeper for the Orphans’ Home in 
Georgia, ‘‘that great Household committed to my 
charge.” He was then twenty-six years old. He felt it 
time for him to secure ‘‘a daughter of Abraham.” His 
prayer in part was answered. In a few months he re- 
turned to England, and at Abergavernny in Wales met 
and married Elizabeth James, a widow, some years older 
than himself. His diary says : 

‘She had been a housekeeper many years ; once gay, but, 
for three years last past a despised follower of the lamb of 
God.” 

He exacted an ante-nuptial agreement ‘‘ that she would 
never prevent the delivery of a single sermon.” He may 
have been a great preacher, but this item betrays his 
failure to appreciate womanhood. " Was this marriage a 
success? There are two versions to it; but the average 
judgment places it far below the beautiful home of Jona- 
thanand Sarah Edwards. 

Parson Smith ministered to the First Church of 
Weymouth. He had a daughter Abigail, who was wont 
to welcome the attentions of John Adams, a spruce sprig 
of the law who lived just over Fore River in Quincy. 
The people of Weymouth thought much of ministerial 
dignity, and to have the daughter of their minister 
waited upon by one whose birth and breeding was on a 
supposed lower plane of society was scandalous. But 
maiden love was persistent in spite of bandying talk. 
They were married, and the following Lord’s Day the 
parson preached from the text: ‘For John came 
neither eating nor drinking and they say he hatha 
devil.” 

Jonathan Edwards was attracted toward a young man 
who had displeased the authorities of Yale College. He 
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gave him courage and advice. The young man served 
as a consecrated and pioneer missionary among the 
Indians. But hardship undermined his health, and 
David Brainard c@#me to the home of the Edwards in 
Northampton. {erusha Edwards was much drawn to 
him. Their devotion to each other is one of the 
romances of New England. She nursed him in sickness 
at her own home, and came to Boston with him where, 
at Mr. Edward Bromfield’s, with the best of medical 
skill and the. tenderest of care, his life was only slightly 
prolonged. They returned to Northampton, but the 
beautiful life of David Brainard was only permitted to 
continue a short time; and speedily the charming Jerusha, 
who had bestowed dutiful service to her betrothed, sank 
in health and was soon borne to the immortal land. 
David Brainard died October 10th, 1747, aged nearly 
thirty years, and Jerusha Edwards died shortly after, 
aged eighteen years. The biography which Jonathan 
Edwards wrote of David Brainard has, from that time, 
been one of the choicest biographies of the Christian 
world. Out of such devotion and consecration was 
many a minister’s home formed and maintained. 

The intermarriage between the sturdy, scholarly and 
consecrated families of New England was no small 
factor in making it influential throughout the world. 
The best blood flowed together, and a race of men and 
women was produced the like of which has not been 
known. Genealogy in the light of sociology, and sociol- 
ogy in the light of genealogy are worthy of study. The 
sons of New England were hardy, and the daughters vir- 
tuous and true, and the homes they formed produced 
characters eminent and royal. Ministerial homes were 
the center of the community. They were rightfully re- 
garded as being specially favored. The strongest minis- 
ters whose influence was most effective for the lifting up 
of society, had wives, who, tho'in seemingly humble 
places, possessed characters which molded the higher 
ambitions of their husbands. All honor to those homes 
and to those women, the luster of whose lives will not 
cease to shine while New England character is regarded 
with loftiest pride. 

NATICK, MASS. 
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LETTER FROM WASHIN GTON. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








“WE gave the Speaker a warm feeling round his 
heart,” said a Congressman from Ohio, sitting down at 
his dinner, with an air of having helped in doing a good 
thing. Naturally the table turned to him, to know 
about it,as he was a Republican, and therefore not 
bound to approve of the opposite party. *‘It was the 
first time we had seen him after he got back from that 
celebrated banquet in New York, and we all meant 
to show him what we thought of people who ignored a 
man in the third position in the Government. Oh! I 
applauded till my hands smarted; it did me good. 
Bourke Cockran stood there and laughed ; it was all he 
could do. We liked to have him see us and hear the 
noise.” 

‘* What did Mr. Crisp do in return ?” 

“He did not do anything physically ; that is, except 
that his hand paused a little before he brought down the 
gavel. Ithink, however, his heart was expressing it- 
self through his face, even then and afterward, when 
men of both parties went up to shake hands with him. 
He said a little—enough, you know, to show that it had 
touched him not a little. It will make him the next 
Speaker.” 

The opponents of Mr. Crisp say that he is not pro- 
nounced enough in his political views to suit them. A 
member of the House, a Republican, said last winter 
very much the same thing when Mr. Crisp was first 
elected; but the criticism after all might have been fa- 
vorable, as showing that the new Speaker was level- 
headed enough to see both sides of a thing and make a just 
decision without always following his party instincts. 

The Senate and House have not done very much in 
the way of bills, altho one Appropriation bill has been 
offered in the House for the Army, and is being dallied 
with some of the time and let alone more. A session of 
an hour or two in the House has satisfied its members 
on many days. The real work is going on underside, 
led by men who have a keen realization of the changes 
the political situation since November 8th will ne. 
cessitate. Mr. Cleveland will have the power in his 
hands to make a great deal of history during the next four 
years. He will not be hampered by a necessity to pose 
for a third term, and we shall see how much is genuine 
in his coarse-fibered nature; his attraction to many 
weaker men is in this coarseness, which they think is all 
strength. With his coarse strength, and the fact that he 
considers himself elected by the people and not by his 
party, he will be very headstrong and go away ahead 
of his party. But the party will be held responsible for 
his actions by the people, and in this will be the hopes of 
the Republicans. The political history of the next four 
years will be asinteresting as if we had a war on our 
hands. The situations led up to by the four years of 
Mr. Harrison, will, in their dramatic possibilities, be as 
great as a novel writer could ask. 

Congress may be induced this winter to form a bill re- 
ducing immigration other than Chinese to our ports. 
The best part of the country has been calling for it now 
Many years, But Congress is slow, and the arguments of 





immigrant companies, of railway and transport lines 
which make their living, carrying the immigrant about, 
have had great influence. It took the cholera last sum- 
mer to give a final twist to our patience, and this next 
session, short as it will be, may see some good work 
done by both Houses in concert. Mr. Gallinger, Senator 
from New Hampshire, presented a bill a few days ago 
which we wished we had last summer when immigrants 
and cholera came pouring in; and even Mr. Har. 
rison with his best endeavors and the Government 
at his back could not stop them effectually. This 
bill gives the President power to suspend immediately 
immigration from countries known to be afflicted with 
cholera as long as he thinks it necessary ; and will, if it 
passes, be a useful instrument next summer when the 
dreadful disease again threatens us as it certainly will. 

The White House will not give any entertainments this 
winter. It isa relief to know that. To many people it 
would be a great sadness to go even to the usual New 
Year’s reception, perfunctory as that is, more than any- 
thing else. There is no one but would think of Mrs, Harri- 
son as he shook hands with the President—no one but 
would miss her greeting next after his, and the whole glit- 
ter and display of the scene would jar upon the feelings. 
Many have said that it would be regarded as a duty of 
the President’s position; but when such duties are 
made so eminently social as those of the White House 
are, one cannot wonder that the President desires to be 
spared them. So there will be no New Year’s crowd at 
the White House for the first time in many a year, and the 
usual breakfast given to the diplomats by the Secretary of 
State will be dispensed with. Usually people go to the 
White House and are received by the President and the 
ladies of the Cabinet. As soon as this is over the diplo- 
mats go tothe breakfast of the Secretary of State, and the 
ladies of the Cabinet hurry home to their own receptions. 
The Vice President and the members of the Cabinet all 
receive later in the day, making it a very gay and busy 
time with them. But who can do it this year with the 
thought of Mrs. Harrison dead so few months ago and 
her father only a few weeks? 

The Vice President and Mrs. Morton may give some 
official receptions later in the winter, but Mrs. Morton is 
not to return until after Christmas ; and it is said she is 
not very well and has been under a physcian’s care for 
some time. Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell Harrison see 
their friends, those who are most intimately known to 
them when they call, in an informal way, and that 
gives an opportunity to meet them ; but that is all. The 
President—he does his work and takes walks and drives ; 
that is all. His grandchildren are his greatest pleasure. 
A child cannot sorrow long, and that isa comfort some- 
times. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. John W. Foster, gave a 
dinner last week to the Vice President and a number of 
the diplomats, with Senator Butler and Senator Hiscock, 
Senator Voorhees and Senator Frye to relieve the monot- 
ony of so many foreigners. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Noble, also gave a dinner to the Cherokee 
Commissioners—ex-Governor Jerome, of Michigan ; Mr. 
Warren Sayre, of Indiana ; Mr. Wilson, of Arkansas ; and 
Mr. King—the latter the secretary of the Commission. 
There were other guests, from the Indian Committees 
of the two Houses; but the center of interest was around 
the four names first mentioned, because they had been 
out on the Cherokee land strip and have practically de- 
cided that twenty thousand square miles of land shall be 
opened up soon to white settlement. Ido not use slang 
when I say that is ‘“‘a big thing,” and one would like to 
see the men who have done it. 

Later in the week the House passed its first Appropri- 
ation bill for the Army. It was done with great celerity, 
because, as a member said: “It is a great general thing, 
and we gave our minds to it. We could understand and 
take that up”; and he smiled as if the tariff were a trifle 
of foam to be tossed off down the wind. He meant that 
he was surprised himself, and that he remembered last 
year when Mr. Holman wrestled with the greatness of 
the question of how much soap West Point should have 
to wash its floors, and cut out the allowance, crying 
economy. Of the Navy there is also hopeful considera- 
tion, altho no new appropriations will be made this year 
for more ships. That was done last year, also against 
the wishes of Mr. Holman, who objected that it was 
‘‘ mortgaging the future”—as if one could build ships in 
aday. The Democratic Party will pass into the heritage 
of a new and fine Navy on the 4th of March, and will 
probably hereafter take the position that it originated 
and carried it on. 

In the Senate last week, the chief speaking was upon 
the MacGarrahan claim. That claim is old enough to 
have become a story, and it is like a family dispute. 
People take up the opposite sides with much bitterness, 
and each vows that his own side is right. President 
Harrison vetoed the bill last year, and this year an at- 
tempt is being made to pass it over the veto. Meantime 
the House has passed a resolution to hand it over to the 
Court of Claims, and so put it out of the power of Con- 
gress to spend any more time overit. It isan old Mexi- 
can mining claim which is lawful or not, according to 
the bias of the person who tells you the story. 

They are talking, andI may say chaffing a little about 
William R. Morrison, of Lllinois, as a possible member 
of the Cabinet next winter. The Democratic members 


of the State are said to have held a very happy meeting 
in arather far-away committee room in the House, and 
to have discussed the idea with Mr. Morrison present 
to give his views. It would be a very characteristic 
thing for Mr. Cleveland to do it. Mr. Morrison is so 
connected with the tariffs that his very name is enough 
to make every dutiable thing now on tbe bills shiver in 
its ca ings and get ready to be reduced on a “ sliding 
scale’ to acondition of subjection. What might not a 
free trader hope from the next Congress with Mr. Mor- 
rison as Secretary of the Treasury! That next tariff 
bill! No wonder the impetuous men of the party want 
the new Congress tomeet in March, if they can get in 
and pass a bill requiring congresses hereafter to meet 
then—or if not that, to begin to work by calling an 
‘extra session. 

Mr. Blaine continues very ill, and the newspapers as- 
sure us all the time that he is getting better. Once a 
startling report did get into a paper outside the city, and 
created an excitement, and had to be quieted by an as- 
surance from a member of the family that Mr. Blaine 
slept well the night before. Let us hope that he did; 
but he is nevertheless very ill. 

The Cabinet officers and the President of this Admin- 
istration have suffered heavily from death ; it is a long, 
dark list. Mr. Blaine has had three deaths in his family, 
two very near each other, those of Mrs. Coppinger and 
Mr. Emmons Blaine. Secretary Tracy lost his wife and 
daughter both in the dreadful manner we all remember. 
Mr. Windom died in New York in a manner almost 
equally tragic ; and lastly the deaths of Mrs. Harrison, 
of her sister, Mrs. Scott Lord, and of her father, Dr. 
Scott, have broken up the family of the President him- 
self, and sadden one who looks at the White House and 
remembers the pleasant way it opened neavly four years 
ago. 

Christmas is in the shop windows already and on the 
streets. The black boys in front of Woodward & La- 
throp’s great shops on F Street have begun to harass the 
bystanders with sprigs of mistletoe ; and the array of 
toys and dolls, and of souvenir spoons and of candies 
are enough to beguile the stoutest hearts. There is 
still one little girl in town who has not yet been un- 
deceived about Santa Claus. The deception was not in- 
tentional to begin with, but when it was found that she 
had adopted him as areality, her mother said: ‘‘ Let it go 
for a year, and we shall have the pleasure of seeing what 
she will do.” So the pretty old story was left her, and 
she was found one day calling up the chimney: ‘* Santa 
Claus, ob, Santa Claus!” then she looked to see that 
nobody was near to hear her secrets with him. But 
somebody was near, and listened unseen, as she crept a 
little nearer the mantel ; she put her hand to her mouth 
and said, in a shrieky whisper: ‘‘I want a muff—to 
match my dacket—and—and remember my papa and 
mamwma;” and with her hand over her mouth to keep 
her secret well sealed, she went back to her toys. The 
little thing was utterly reticent about this interview with 
the Saint ; if she bad not been overheard it would never 
have been known. 

Representative and Mrs, Hitt have a family of sons 
just verging into manhood, and for these in their vaca- 
tion at Christmas time, their parents give a dancing 
party. Mrs. Hitt is a very beautiful woman, with gray 
hair, fine dark eyes and very pleasant manners. She 
is a very bright woman, clever with an answer or a sug- 
gestive remark that gives one something to remember 
afterward. Mr. Hitt has long been on the House Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs either as member or chairman, 
and his complete acquaintance with our foreign affairs 
and her brilliant way of meeting the diplomats make 
them very attractive in the foreign scciety here. 

Senator and Mrs. Hale also have three or four sons, not 
yet quite old enough to make their début, but still of an 
age to want to see something of society. They are 
to have a party in Christmas week ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hale also celebrated the twentieth anniversary of their 
wedding with a dinner last week. 
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Suvitary, 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ITS MEETING IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


THE twentieth meeting of this Association took place in 
the City of Mexico from November 29th to December 2d, 
inclusive. It was a notable event in the history of sanita- 
tion on the American continent. 

The Association was formed in 1872 in order to bring to- 
gether the few representative men who were working on 
city or State boards of health, and those leading physi- 
cians and other citizens who had come somewhat to rec- 
ognize the importance of sanitary administration in the 
United States. From tke first it commanded the atten- 
tion of the most advanced sanitarians. It owes much of 
its early success to Elisha Harris, M.D., and Stephen 
Smith, M.D., of New York City, the latter being its first 
president, and Dr. Harris for many years its secretary. It 
has a splendid record in the eighteen or more large vol- 
umes which record its work, and is fully recognized as 
representing the progress of sanitary in the 
country. 

About niue years since, in the meeting at‘Detroit, two 
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representatives appeared from the Ontario Board, Can- 
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ada: As it was an American Association they were Science 
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invited to join and have ever since aided by valuable 
service. f 

It was not till about four years since that a similar invita- 
tion was extended te Cuba, South America and Mexico. At 
the last meeting, held at Kansas City, several distinguish- 
ed physicians attended from Mexico, and it was resolved to 
hold a meeting of the Association in the City of Mexico.The 
results have fully justified the choice of place. Between 200 
and 300 delegates were present, and about 150 more were en- 
rolled. Nearly every State in the Union was represented 
by some prominent health officer. The preparations made 
for the reception of delegates was on the most liberal scale, 
and yet the Association held to its method of insisting 
upon two sessions each day devoted to papers and discus- 
sions. 

On Tuesday, November 29th, the first day of meeting, 
papers were read by Professor Kedzie, of Michigan, and 
Dr. Haskell, of Illinois, on “‘ The Ground of Safety and on 
Vital Statistics.” Dr, Carbajal gave an excellent essay on 
“The Influence of Climate in Mexico upon Tuberculosis.” 
Dr. Orvananos, of Mexico, spoke ably of “The Climate of 
the City of Mexico in Particular.” Other local papers 
were read the same day. Papers as to contagious diseases 
were presented by Dr. Yandell, of Texas, and Dr. Corlett, 
of Cleveland, O. At the evening session, after invocation 

“by Archbishop Alarcon, an address of welcome was made 
by Dr. E. Liceaga, chairman of the local committee. The 
address was not merely a welcome, but a valuable contribu- 
tion to sanitary science. It showed that the physicians 
of Mexico fully appreciate the great work that is before 
them. Just now typhus fever is prevailing in the city and 
in some of its suburbs, and there is great anxiety as to its 
spread. While many of the physicians recognize how 
much depends upon municipal hygiene, there are many 
defects in the application of its details. The water supply 
has been much improved in the last year, but the disposal 
of sewage is very imperfect. 

After this welcoming address, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Felix Formento, of New Orleans, presented 
the general work and interests of the Association. 

On Wednesday, November 30th, Dr. Swearingen, the 
State Health Officer of Texas, treated at length the subject 
of “The Sanitary Relations of Texas and Mexico.’’He com- 
plained greatly of unnecessary exposure of that State to 
disease, and said that last year over 1,900 cases of smallpox 
had occurred in his State. Questions of quarantine were 
considerably discussed. Dr. Jenkins, of the New York Port, 
and various other health officers conferring as to what im- 
provements could be made. Defenses against cholera, 
yellow fever and typhus fever were discussed. 

Mr. Harrington, Chief of the Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington, presented in an able paper, ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Official Weather Service to Sanitary Science.”’ Malarious 
localities and how they may be made salubrious was dis- 

cussed in &® Valuable essay by Surgeon Charles Smart, of 
the United States Army. ‘He contended that drinking 
water was often the cause of maiaria and cited as evidence 
the fact that one of the Government stations was wholly 
relieved without any change of surroundings, by the pro- 
curement of water from a great distance. 

The quarantine question was further considered Decem- 
ber ist. Dr. Shakon, of Mexico, in an able paper, urged 
many details of prophylaxis against ophthalmia in new- 
born children. Dr. Hoyt, the Commissioner of Health of 
St. Paul, narrated the method of the collection, removal 
and disposal of garbage in that city. 

, Atthe next meeting, on December 2d, papers on “ Ty- 
phoid Fever,” by Dr. Kellogg, of Michigan; on “ Disposal 
of Garbage,’’ by Dr. Chapin, of Providence, R. I.; and ‘‘On 
the Useof Steam for Municipal and Household Disinfect- 

ing,’”’ by Dr. Homan, of St. Louis, were presented. 

For the convenience of members valuable papers on 
various sudjects from Mexican authorities had been traus- 
lated into English. Altho they could not all be read or 
discussed at the meetings we find several of them of much 
, value. We name a few as specimens: ‘“ Bacteriological 
Study of Drinking Waters of Mexico,” ‘‘ Defenses against 
Cholera,” ‘‘ Prophylaxis of Hydrophobia in Mexico,” “A 
New Optical Combination for the Microscope,” “‘ A Study 
of the Nature and Cure of Asiatic Cholera,” ‘‘ The Immu- 
nity of Mexico from Palestral Complaints,” ‘“‘ Streets and 
Squares in Towns,” “‘ How Far is Mexican Typhus a Com- 
municable Disease ?”’ ‘‘ Strainers for Rain Water,” “‘ Croup 
in the City of Mexico,” and a full report, with maps, of 
the drainage of the valley of Mexico. These give some 

dea of the thorough work done, and show that our Mexican 
brethren are giving the most thorough attention to sani- 
tary subjects: : 

The inauguration of President Diaz took place during 
the stay of the Association in Mexic». The highest atten- 
tion was shown to our delegates from the United States, 
and they return with new inspiration for the great sani- 
tary work they are endeavoring to carry on in their re- 
spective States. 

The Association elected as its next president Dr. Durgen, 
of Boston, who for twenty years or more has been the effi- 
cient health officerof Boston. The next meeting will be at 
Chicago during the Columbian Exposition. 








Dr. WERKELE, the new Prime Minister of Hungary, is 
a man of plebeian origin, something that is quite unusual 
in Austria and Hungary, where both court and social life 
are noted for their exclusiveness and pride. He has, how- 
ever, made for himself so excellent a record in the man- 
agement of the Finances that his appointment is looked 
upon with favor on every hand, tho previous to his nomi- 
nation, by the Emperor his name had not been thought of 
in connection with the post. The appointment is another 
instance of the shrewd knowledge of men and rare tact 
which Francis Joseph has so often shown in critical times, 
and to which more than to any other thing the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire owes its continuance, . 
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VoGEL has published in extenso the observations 
made with the photographic spectroscope at Potsdam dur- 
ing the last two or three years. The results as to the 
motions of the stars observed had mostly appeared before ; 
but the present volume contains a full description of the 
apparatus and methods employed with the details of the 
measurements and their reduction. In all fifty-one stars 
were observed—all that are bright enough to be dealt with 
successfully with the Potsdam telescope. The velocities 
determined, rangefrom + 30.1 miles, the speed with which 
Aldebaran is receding from us, to — 24.1, the rate at which 
Gamma Leonis is approaching. Only four stars of the 
fifty-one have velocities exceeding twenty miles a second, 
the average of the whole being + 10.3 miles a second. 


....-Luze finds that when porcelain is heated to a very 
high temperature and then held in a smoky gas flame for 
ten te fifteen minutes, a peculiar deposit of carbon is ob- 
tained, which appears to be a new allotropic form of this 


remarkable element. If the porcelain is unglazed, thé’ 


carbon resembles graphite ; but on unglazed porcelain the 
deposit is bright and silvery, and has a silvery luster which 
resembles a silvered mirror, .Some parts of the deposit 
separate as mirror-like facets with a high luster, while 
other portions adhere so tenaciously that they can be 
polished with a cloth. The new form of carbon differs in 
several ofits properties from graphite, and has been called 
provisionally graphitite. 


....Considerable attention is now being paid to the 
chemistry of the pigments of insects, especially of butter- 
flies. Over twenty years ago Meldola observed that the 
yellow pigment of the sulphur yellow butterfly (Gonopteryx 
shamnt) was soluble in water, and showed that its aqueous 
solution had an acid reaction. Mr. F. G. Hopkins reports 
in Nature that he has dissolved the red pigment from the 
border of the hind wing of Delias eucharis, an Indian but- 
terfiy, in pure water, finding as the result a yellow solu- 
tion; but if the solution be evaporated to dryness, the 
solid residue of pigment is red once more. He has obtained 
from this pigment of eucharis a silver compound which 
contains a percentage of metals exactly equal to that 


‘from the pigment of G. rhamnt. 


.... How insects and spiders walk has been studied, accord- 
ing to Natwre, by Mr. H. H. Dixon, by means of instantane- 
ous photographs. He finds that the limbs move together in 
“diagonals.” In insects the first and third legs on one 
side move with the second on the other. In spiders the 
first and third on one side with the second and fourth on 
the other ; while the antenna of an insect is moved with 
the first leg on the same side. 


-..-The important discovery has been made by Dr. 
Backeland, that the addition of a minute amount of a 
soluble fluorid to yeast will preserve it for more than six 
months. Doubtless other important applications will be 
made of this remarkable property of the soluble fluorids. 








School and College. 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW was inducted recently into his 
office as Rector Magnificus of the University of Berlin 
After describing how the study of Latin and Greek as the 
basis of a thorough education had for centuries been the 
source of the greatest blessings to the cause of intellectual 
culture, he said: “But this has now changed, entirely 
changed. The national languages have now secured the 
prominence that belongs to them and a condition of 
Babylonian confusion has resulted from this in the learned 
world. Accordingly we have come to a turning point in 
regard to the classical languages. The grammatical drill 
(Schulung) is not that means for a steady development of 
mind which our youth needs, and does not produce that 
love for further study which is the condition of independ- 
ent work in this line. Other departments of learning have 
taken its place, the methods of which have been so de- 
veloped that they are able to accomplish everything that is 
required in this direction. These are mathematics, philos- 
ophy and the natural sciences. These give the young man 
a solid (sichere) training, so that he can enter upon any 
special professional work without difficulty. When the 
classical studies are no longer able to form the one general 
basis for such work in various departments, this can be 
found only in that golden triad, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and the Natural Sciences, upon the development of which 
the entire culture of the Western world rests, also that 
culture which produced a Christopher Columbus.” 


..--Philip D. Armour, the millionaire packer of Chicago, 
has given to the city a building, known as the Armour In- 
stitute, which is designed to be to Chicago what the Drexel 
Institute is to Philadelphia and the Pratt Institute to 
Brooklyn. The building, which is a fine five-story edifice 
on Armour Avenue, is now ready for occupancy. In addi- 
tion to this building, Mr. Armour gives for its support 
$1,400,000, making a gift of the aggregate value of $1,500,000. 
He intends to have done all that money and brains and 
labor can do toward making it one of the best institutes 
for manual training, science and artin the country. The 
building and the funds for its support are to be placed in 
the hands of a board of directors; and it is expected that 
the school will be opened on the first of next September. 
In the meantime the most complete apparatus obtainable 
and a well-appointed library will be provided. The idea of 
the institute, it is said, was conceived five years ago by 
Mr. Armour, who has consulted Mr. George W. Childs and 
a number of others concerning the plans. 





....The second national conference on University Educa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia December 28th-30th. The 
opening session is tobe held on the evening of the 27th in 





Drexel Institute. Addresses of welcome are to be made by 
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Provost Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, -and 
Superintendent Brooks, of the city schools of Philadelphia, 
The same evening there is to be an address on University 
Extension, by President Rogers, of Northwest University. 
The general topic on Thursday morning is to be a general 
organization of the university extension ; for the after- 
noon, sequence in extension work. Inthe evening a re- 
ception is to be given at the Academy of Fine Arts by Bryn 
Mawr, Haversford and Swarthmore Colleges, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. On Friday reports will be re- 
ceived froia the States interested in university extension, 
and there will be addresses on the work of local commit- 
tees and of local centers. 


....-The annual report of the Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, for the year 1890-’91, 
has just been made. It shows that the number of pupils 
enrolled in the common schools of the country in that year 
was 18,208,170, and the average daily attendance, 8,404,228 - 
there were 368,922 teachers, of whom 122,551 were males, 
The total expenditure for the support of the public schools 
was $148,173,487. With reference to the progress of educa- 
-tion among the colored people in the States which were 
formerly slave States, statistics were presented showing 
that there are: 1,809,251 pupils in such schools, with 13,567 
male and 10,497 female teachers. The Bureau has insti- 
tuted investigations designed to bring out the facts with 
reference to education as a means of preventing crime and 
pauperism. A specialist appointed by the Bureau has been 
studying the various phases of the question in our chief 
cities and also in those of the Old World. 


....-At the nine Prussian Universities together with the 
Academy of Miinster and the Lyceum of Braunsberg, 
there are 534 ordinary or full professors, 23 honorary pro- 
fessors, 187 extraordinary or assistant professors with 
salary, and 92 without salary. In addition there are 384 
Privatdocents and 73 language and technical teachers. 
The full professors draw salaries amounting to 2,955,120 
marks (1 mark 24 cents) the extraordinary 457,740 marks. 
The minimum for the former is 1,500 marks; the average, 
5,534 marks. The highest salary is paid to a member of the 
law faculty in Géttingen, namely 12,600 marks. 








Personals. 


It was on the 8d of December, 1842, that Professor 
Schaff delivered his first lecture in the University of Ber- 
lin. On the fiftieth anniversary of that day Dr. Charles 
Butler, President of the Council of the University of New 
York, and Chancellor McCracken waited upon Dr. Schaff 
and presented to him the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. McCracken said : 

“We greet youon this jubilee of your academic life as citizen, 

scholar, brother and Christian. Switzerland, the mother of Re- 
publics, never gave us acitizen more patriotic, nor Germany, the 
mother of universities, a scholar more broad and versatile, nor 
Europe, the mother of our common race,a kindlier man; while 
above Switzerland and Germany and Europe, far loftier than 
they, rises the City of God, the Civitas Dei of Augustine. Of this 
city, the Church Catholic and Universal, you have been a citizen 
who needed no new naturalization because of crossing the ocean, 
but from the beginning of your career as a teacher fifty years 
ago, in Berlin, to this hour, you have been her loyal son, bringing 
from the treasures of history and of the Bible things new and old, 
and making every Christian denomination and minister the 
richer and happier through the treasures which you have 
amassed. While independent and even daring in your theology 
and philosophy you haye so combined sweetness of manner with 
courage of soul that you are to-day beloved by conservative and 
progressive alike.” 
After a very pleasant reference to the University of New 
York and to Dr. Butler who, at the age of ninety, is Presi- 
dent not only of the Council of the University, but also of 
the Directors of Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Schaff 
said: 

“Now in justice to the occasion,you expect me to say something 
of myself also, tho it be at the expense of modesty. If three 
universities of such celebrity as those of Berlin, the Metropolis, 
of Germany ; of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scotland ; and of New 
York, the Metropolis of America; independently confer the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon one person, that person must be, 
in their judgment, whether right or wrong, a sort of pontifex, 
not in the Roman sense, but in the literal sense of a bridge maker, 
or an international interpreter of thought iu the line of theology. 
When just now fifty years ago on the 3d of December, 1842, I de- 
livered my first public lecture in the University of Berlin, I had 
not the most distant prospect or wish of ever seeing America, 

and I was entirely ignorant of the English language even, but 
*there is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will,’ and Man proposes and God disposes, He furnishes and 
equips his servants for work, and assigns them to fields of labor 
which they would not choose for themselves. But as I now look 
back on my career, it seems to me that I was foreordained for 
America. If I was not born here it was not my fault, for [ did 
not know enough at that time to make an election ; but my ante- 
cedents just happened to fit it, tho I did notseeit then. My birth 
and training in the Swiss Republic made me at once fully at 
home in the political institutions of this country. My German 
theology did not fit so well into the ideas which prevailed fifty 
years ago, and my Inaugaral Address on the principle of Protes- 
tantism involved me in a heresy trial, which might have resulted 
in my return to Europe only a year after I came here, but I sur- 
vived the attack and was permitted in the kind providence of 
God to labor in the service of the Church beyond the Psalmist’s 
limit of threescore years and ten. Nowof these labors it is not 
for me to say anything except that they fall far below my own 
ideal, and that they are merely preparatory to the greater work 
which theologians of a future generation have to do.” 


....-A story is told of Mr. Gladstone that at a time when 
the Irish situation seemed critical to the officials at Dub- 
lin, in 1881 or 1882, a certain Liberal peer was delegated to 
go to Hawarden, and consult with the Premier. Upon his 
return his friends received him with eagerness. ‘ Well, 
what did he say ; what policy did he recommend?” The 
peer blushed slightly, hesitated a moment, and then mild- 
ly remarked: “ Well, to tell the truth, the fellow was s0 
wonderfully agreeable that we never got on to the sub 
ject of Ireland at all.” 








_ Fine_Arts. 


THE GROLIER CLUB'S LINE-ENGRAVING 
SHOW. 





At the stately.new home of the Society of Ameri- 

can Artists, on West Fifty-seventh Street, as a sup- 
plement to the “‘ Retrospective Exhibition” of paintings, 
two rooms are filled with the remarkable collection of 
etchings and prints owned by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. 
This presents in extraordinary measure engravings and 
etchings by Diirer and Rembrandt; and from this passing 
abruptly to the golden period of English engravings, it 
gives a large representation of familiar and unfamiliar 
masterpieces by such modern men as Samuel Cousins, 
James Ward, William Doughty, Thomas Watson, Charles 
Turner, Wiiliam Dickinson, R. Laurie, F. Bartolozzi, J. 
R. Smith, Valentine Green, and others. At the Grolier 
Club, in East Thirty-second Street, is offered—the privi- 
lege of admission easily obtained—an equally uncommon 
and educative collection of engravings, from the niello 
outsetti: g of the art’s earliest’classic workers on copper 
down ‘to the present time, to the last two or three 
artists in so splendid a field. This Grolier Club exhibi- 
tion does not concern itsglf with etchings—a .memo- 
rable display of chef-d’euvres last year making that 
matter particularly superfluous. It is not too much 
to say that anyboay who wishes to study the 
most characteristic and classic examples of the art of 
etching and of engravings, on wood and _ copper, 
can derive, through merely these two exhibitions, a liberal 
education, almost a complete one, in the’ topic. 
’ {bat Mr. Vanderbilt’s collection would be remarkable 
might be expected. But there are things that even wealth 
cannot purchase for the pleasure of a collector’s taste. The 
Grolier Club’s showing is—we understand—very consider- 
ably due, if not altugether due, to the portfolios of Mr. 
Frederick Keppel, also of this city. This last display ends 
this week. The Vanderbilt collection remains open until the 
end of next week. 

As the visitor to the Grolier Club looks about him, if 
he knows anything of the history of line engravings, he is 
quite breathless with pleasure ia a few moments. Passing 
by two or three curious little niello anticipations of the 
art and the interesting stage of its independent progress in 
the hands of Baccio and Mantegna aod Schingauer, he 
observes with delight Diirer’s “‘ Prodigal Son,” ‘‘ Saint 
Jerome in his Chamber” and ‘‘ The Knight, Death and the 
Devil ’’—a small but well-made representation of Diirer’s 
line work. Marc Antonio (Raimondi) succeeds with his 
“ Vierge au Berceau,” after Raphael and two other plates. 
Goetzias 1s represented by six superb examples, well koown 
to connoisseurs; the Wicrix ‘‘ Marie di Medicis” and 
three Caracci (Agostino) are shown. Bolswert’s splendid 
** Portrait of Abraham Brauwer’’—so spelled it will be re- 
membered—and other Bolswerts ; and Visscher’s wonder- 
ful “ Pancake Woman,” and the “* Gellius de Bouma,” each 
examples’ to covet, are displayed. We do not find the 
** Sleeping Cat”; but that old feline friend can be spared in 
such circumstances, with other works. 

With the delaying of the footsteps before Nanteuil and 
Masson, however, the full force oftecollectiun for complete- 
ness in rarities strikes one most positively. Fancy seeing, 
one by one, in asingle display,and in exemplars of the finest 
quality Nanteuil’s “‘Pompon de Bellievre,” acd ‘Queen 
Christina of Sweden” in the first state and the “ Riche- 
lieu” in the second state ; Masson’s *‘ Brisacier’’ otherwise 
known as **The Gray Haired Man,” that ne plus ultra of 
skill and print-getting: and the same amazing engraver’s 
“Louis XIV.” Afterit are Edelinck’s masterpieces, as the 
“Philippe de Champagne,” his “Fight for the Standard” 
and his ‘‘ Madame Hulyot.’’ Masson’s ‘‘ Cadet la a Perle,” 
by the by seems a curious absentee. Four of the famous 
historical plates of Faithorne and Audran’s “Time Vindi- 
cating Truth” follow. A siugle plate (the ‘‘Duc de Villars,’’) 
of Pierre Drevet, leads us to a most fascinating trio 
of prints by the greater Drevet, Pierre Imbert; 
his ‘‘Bossuet,’”’ in its fourth state, ‘‘Samuel Ber- 
nard” in the first state, and the ever-lovely ‘‘ Adrienne 
Leouvreur,” that conception and portrait aad engraving 
which the connoisseur or the ignoramus is apt to return to 
ag.in and again, with the sheer spell of pathos and art 
upon him. . 

The Dutch Houbraken is represented by his own delightful 
portrait, his portrait of Mieris, of Amelia of Orange, and 
the familiar “Jan Kuiper,’’ the wonder of paternity, 
whose likeness at the ripe age of one hundred and seven 
years, isso full ofcharacter. Wille’s works are shown to 
noble advantage as to distinction of examples, states of 
plate and scarceness; the beauciful ‘‘ Musiciens Ambu- 
lans,” of course expected—and conspicuous. An unde- 
scribed proof of the engraver’s ‘‘ Death of Cleopatra” is 
specially to be noted, secured from the famous Debis's and 
La Motte Fouqué Collections. These fine, choice exam - 
ples of Sir Robert Strange, including the favorite ‘‘ Dis~ 
missing of Hagar and Ishmael byAbraham,”’ after Guer- 
cino’s painting. The pathetic ‘‘ Apotheosis of the Children 
of George the Third,” might happily be shown also, but 
is not present. Of Bartolozzi we find only four choice prints 
in place of undertaking to show that amazing productive 
craftsman at great length. Schmuzer’s ‘‘Saint Am- 
brose and Theodosius ”’ is exhibited. William Woollett, 
almost incomparable among landscape engravers, is shown 
perfectly for the stndent’s appreciation in four choice 
prints, two of them after Claude. 

In the fine examples of William Sharp, the exhibition 
offers two of the notable pieces that will always keep 
Sharp’s memory green—his famous ‘“‘Doctors of the 
Church” and ‘Portrait of Jobn Hunter.” His 
’ * Diogenes Searching for an Honest Man,” after Rosa, is 
not exhibited; tho, by way of compensation, we are per- 
mitted to study his fine portraits of John Kemble, Thomas 
Paine and Bishop Seabury. Such a collection could not be 
complete without its Bervics ; and it illustrates that emi- 
nent artist with the burin by his “Dejanira and the Cen- 
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taur” and the “Laocoon,” in proof. The “Education of 
Achilles” is wanting. 

There are three of the choice Morghens (tho his familiar 
“ Aurora” after Guido is minus), as many Longhis, and 
all admirable in condition; Desnoyer’s “Virgin of the 
Rocks” from Da Vinci, in the plates, first state; and two 
or three carefully chosen specimens, each, of Raimbach, 
Muller, Anderloni, Paolo Toschi, Garavaglia, Durand and 
Mandel. Ferdinand Gaillard's ‘‘ Monsignor Pie” is seen 













as well as his “ Gattamelata,” which rivals in technic 
the ‘“ Dante” of this wondrous technician—nat exhibited 
on this occasion. Immediately contemporary are Burt’s 
** Anne Page, Slender and Shallow ” (many boys and girls 
and older people have taken those last two names for 
descriptive adjectives), but not Mr. Burt’s Longfellow: 
and Marshall’s ‘“‘ Washington”’ and Sherborn’s name is 
marked by five small designs and the Seymour Haden 
portrait. 
So ruus from the beginning of the copper-engraver’s art 
down to our decadent days this chronologic review. Only 
a very few specimens are really lacking to its full satisfac- 
tion—those ‘hastily noted above and some others—Kde- 
linck’s ‘* Moses,” Gerard’s “ Belisarius,” and Hogarth 
prints, to be particularized. It seems foolish and unkind, 
however, to miss any such old friends of the coilector 
where a general muster of the rest is so brilliant. The ex- 
hibitios is in its making-up extraordinary, inthe true 
sense of the turn ; and the Grolier Club are to be congratu- 
lated on the taste and resources to which its presentation 
in their gallery has been committed. 

Notice of the Vanderbilt collection is delayed till another 
number of this paper. 








Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 








A SOMEWHAT less active week than will be the case with 
the general course of this season came not unwelcomely. 
Johannes Wolff aod Joseph Hollman, violinist and cellist, 
were heard on Wednesday ing second concert. And on the 
same evening the fashionable *‘ Banks’ Glee Club ” were lis- 
tened to in oneof their popular entertainments in the Music 
Hall. Master Cyril Tyler, the boy-soprano, sang on Thurs- 
day evening and on Saturday afternoon, for the edification 
of those interested in such a remarkable vocal equipment 
aud precocity in the case of a young lad. The Philhar- 
monic Society's public ** rehearsal’ and concert on Friday 
and Saturday were each potent iu drawing large audiences, 
The Christmas holidays will keep the current fortnight, 
also, at a calm musical pace; the compensation for it to 
foltow inexorably in January. 

The second appearance of Mr. Wolff, at a Wednesday 
matinée, gave one much more agreeable ideas of his accom- 
plishments, of a purely technical sort, his tone and his 
taste and musical feeling, than did his initial concert. In 
the familiar Andante from a Mendelssohn's concerto, a 
Rondo by Weniafski, a Romance of his own and a Sere- 
nade by Pierné, he was a delightful musician and perform- 
er. At the same concert a well-equipped pianist, of the 
muscular style, Miss Soudarska, played and interpreted 
well a Romance by Rubinstein, and a formidable Etude by 
Schloezer. Miss Kate Rollasang again, and again showed 
a fine and full voice for concert or opera; it is well-taught, if 
not always at its best development, and more care in 
articulation would make her success measurably completer. 
Mr. Joseph Hollman, the violoncellist, played several solo 
numbers, and with Mr. Wolff and Mr. Alexander Lam- 
bert. pianist, was heard in Beethoven’s Trio, opus 97. On 
such second hearing the conviction is only stouter that Mr. 
Hollman is an artist with a striking individuality, anda 
musician much overpraised. The same players were an- 
nounced for a third entertainment on Monday afternoon of 
this week, Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, a Scandinavian soprano, 
appearing here for the first time. 

Master C7ril Tyler, soprano, who made his reappearance 
on Thursday evening in Chickering Hall, is a lad with a 
notable voice for range and volume; tho the voice, like 
most of its sort, is uneven and hollow in some portions of 
its registers and must be more carefully and naturally 
used. The young chorister’s execution is also out of the 
common, and so is a peculiar musical sensibility that is 
pleasant to observe. He was heard with much applause, 
as usual. By the by, his managers should not commit the 
silly impropriety of dressing the boy in vestments (!) for a 
solo that 1s of the order of religious music. A concert- 
room is 1 ot a chancel. 

The Philharmonic Concert was an extremely fine one, 
Mr. Seidl directing its major portion with uncommon suc- 
vess, a8 it appeared, and the band playing in quite particu- 
lar, “ form,” even accustomed as we are to the best traits 
in leader andorchestra. Dr. Antonin Dvorak also assisted 
at concert and rehearsal as the Society’s guest; conduct- 
ing his own energetic First Symphony, in D Major, opus 
60, with that decision of guidance and unaffectedness of 
style, that itisa pity that other music-directors around 
the world will not imitate. The novelty of the concert 
was “Four Symphonic Sketches; The Sea,” by Paul 
Gilson, a Belgian composer of the new school. They 
amount to very emphatic program-music, tecbnically of 
the most elaborate sort, the instrumentation quite won- 
derful,so much so that it seemed a pity that such intel- 
lectuality should spend itself on effects that cannot in 
their over-explicit suggestiveness compare with Beethoven, 
Ratt or Rubinstein. The composition’s third movement, 
“Twilight,” is much its best, musically ; by no means high 
piaise. Mr. Ferruccio Busoni, pianist, was the concert’s 
soloist, playing emphatically more as a tireless mechani- 
cian than an interpreter of Beethoven’s G minor Concerto 
and a brilliant fantasia on themes from “ Masaniello.”’ 
A thoroughly fine performance of Carl Goldmark’s 
“ Prometheus” Overture beginning the concert must not 








be altogether passed over. 
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As already announced, Mr, Paderefski makes his Ameri- 
can rentrée on Monday afternoon, January 2d, in the Mu- 
sic Hall (at half-aftertwo o’clock): another matinée from 
the Polish pianist occurring the following Saturday. Mr. 
Paderefski’s first program is this: Fantasia and Fugue in 
A Minuor, Bach-Liszt; Sonata, opus 31, Beethoven; Noc- 
turne, John Field ; Intermezzo, Brahms ; Momento Capric- 
cioso, von Weber: Variations and Fugue, Paderefski ; 
Nocturne, Mazurka, Barcarolle and Valse, Chopin ; two 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, Liszt. The second program (Janu- 
ary 7th), includes Haendels Suite in D Minor; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, opus 28, the Variations and Fugne by the 
player, above mentioned ; four Chopin numbers and Liszt’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Fantasia. On January 
14th, Mr. Paderefski will again be heard in a recital. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE different steamship lines have entered their pro- 
test in regard to the proposed suspension of immigration, 
and the North Atlantic Steamship Association, including 
the Hamburg, Bremen, and Dutch lines, has decided to 
carry on its vessels only saloon and second-class passengers 
from January ist, 1893. It has also decided to reduce ma- 
terially the number of sailings during the coming year, 
and to raise the passenger rates, in order to make up the 
loss that will be incurred through abandoning steerage 
traffic. Special excursion rates for the Chicago Exposition 
have also been withdrawn. 





..- The Chinese in the United States are taking steps to 
oppose the Geary Act. Only a very small number have 
registered, and as the time limit expires on May Ist, it will 
require a great deal of expense on the part of the Govern 
ment to carry out the provisions of the act and expel them 
from the country. Steps are being taken to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act in the courts, and then to use 
diplomatic means, and, finally, to resort to retaliation, if 
necessary, by withholding protection to Americans in 
China. 


....-The annual meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor has been held in Philadelphia. President Gom- 
pers was re-elected. Resolutions were adopted for a na- 
tional eight-hour law, for the inauguration of a campaign 
of education and for the payment of $1,000 from the funds 
of the Federation for the defense of the accused Home- 
stead employés now awaiting trial. Five hundred dollars 
also was voted for the non-Union men who struck in sym- 
pathy with the Homestead members, $500 more for the de- 
fe se of the Coeur d’ Aléne strikers, and $500 for the Ten- 
nessee miners. ; 


.... 1he Chamber of Commerce has issued a strong rec- 
ommendation fora national quarantine, claiming that the 
condition of things under the present management is a 
menace to New York. The paper on which the recommen- 
dation was based ‘is signed by a number of leading phy- 
sicians in. New York City, and it received th- indorsement 
of a large number of business men. 


.... The Garza trouble has broken out on the Mexican 
border, and according.to reports there has been a fight in 
which Mexican barracks have been captured and burned 
United States troops have been sent in pursuit of the 
Garza bandits. 


....The Homestead strikers, who have been charged with 
administering poison to the non Union workmen, have 
been under trial during the week, but no definite proof 
has been elicited. 


....The Supreme Court of Indiana has declared the Ap- 
portionment Act, passed by the Democratic Legislature 
two years ago, unconstitutional. 


FOREIGN. 


....The progress of the Panama trial has been the promi- 
nent topic in Europe. The investigating committee 
sought for the granting to them of judicial powers. This 
was opposed by the Government on the ground that it was 
not well to confuse the different branches of the Govern - 
ment, and that the executive was ready to take every step 
that was necessary. The proposition was negatived, the 
Government being indursed by a vote of 271 to 265. Under 
the pressure of statements by the prosecution, M. Rouvier 
the Minister of Finance, has resigned, and there have been 
rumors that President Carnot would resign on account of 
the belief that relatives of his were implicated in the mat- 
ter. He has, however, denied that he has any such inten- 
tion. The Government has arrested MM.Charles de Lesseps, 
Fontane and Sans-Leroy. Bail was desired but has been 
refused, and the men are in custody. M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps is in very poor health, and when the summons of 
the committee was served upon him he rose to attend it 
but fell back unconscious and was unable to be present at 
the examination. 


...-The report has been renewed that King Charles 
of Rumania, will abdicate in favor of Crown Prince 
Ferdinand, immediately upon his marriage with the Prin- 
cess Marie. of Edinburgh. 


.... The New Spanish Cabinet has announced its inten- 
tion to retrench in every department, and ex-Premier 
Canovas has said that he will abstain in the Cortes from 
factious opposition. 


.... The debate on the German Army Bill has been con- 
tinued in the Reichstag, and it has been reported that the 
Emperor is more and more persistent in demanding that 
it be passed. 


..--Cholera has broken out again in Hamburg, there 
being twenty-five cases during the past week, with two 
deaths. 
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THE CASE OF PROFESSOR SMITH. 


THE trial in the Circinnati Presbytery has gone 
against Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, and sentence of 
suspension from the ministry has been pronounced 
against him. We have given a full and careful report 
each week of the progress of the trial, and those who 
have read it will doubtless agree with us that if such 
trials must be, and we do not see how they can always 
be avoided, the case has been as well conducted and as 
free from bitterness and personalities as could be ex- 
pected or desired. 

Professor Smith contended that the issue was one of 
honest difference of opinion. He believed that his views 
respecting the Scrip'ures were pot necessarily in conflict 
with the doctrine set forth by the Confession of Faith ; 
he conceded that those who brought the case to trial 
were hontstly of the oppcsite opinion. It is not possible 
to 1ead his argument io defense without respecting him 
for the sincerity of his convictions on this point. The 
course of the prosecution in‘pires the same feeling.  Be- 
lieving that there are errors in the Bible and that these 
errors are not inconsistent with the doctrine of its inspir- 
ation and authority. and holding that this opinion does 
not absolutely contradict the Confession of Faith,. Pro- 
fescor Smith declares that he could not see that it was 
his duty to leave the Presbyterian Church. Very well. 
He had a right. to remain until a decision was pronounced 

against him. More than this, he still has the right to 
prosecute an appeal to the final court. 

The Cincinnati Presbytery believes that the views 
which Professor Smith set forth in his pamphlet on 
** Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration” are contrary to 
and subversive of the doctrine of the Westmir: ster Con- 
fession that the utterances of the Scriprures were di- 
vinely inspired in sch a sense as to make them abso- 
jutely truthful. It believes that while Psofessor Smith 
insists that, notwithstanding these alleged errors, the 
Scriptures are an infallible rule of faith and practice, his 
position is a dangerous one, and tends to undermine faith 
in the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God; and it 
has sentenced him to suspension from the ministry. So 
far as the processes of the Church are concerned they 
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seem to have been properly invoked and faithfully fol- 
lowed. The conclusion is also consistent with the charges 

and the evidence sustaining them. The men * ho brought 

the case to trial are not to be reprehended for what they 

regarded as their imperative duty. They believed that 
they w+re standing for a principle quite as important as 

that for which Professor Smith contended. They are not 
to be denounced as heresy hunters, They have defended 
with evident sincerity of purpose the doctrinal purity of 
the Church. 

While all this ought to be freely admitted, because it 

is evident to every impartial observer, the question will 
arise, Which results in the greater injury to the faith ; 
to allow such utterances to go unrebuked judicially, or 
to advertise them more extensively by public trial? It 
seems to us unquestionable that trials for doctrinal un- 
soundness are generally more designed to sow the seed 
of the error sought to be rebuked than to serve tomake 
those errors more obnoxious. This is an age of great 
liberality of sentiment, and the unreflecting multitudes 
almost invariably find themselves drawn in sympathy to 
the accused rather than to the cause of the accusers. 
When a heresy trial is spoken of it creates some such 
impression in the popular mind as does the history 
of the persecutions of the inquisition in the Middle Ages. 
There are many who, in their sympathy with that which 
is freshest and newest, feel attracted to the cause of 
those who make issue against what is presented to 
their prejudice as old, dogmatic and traditional. We be- 
lieve that the interest of a sound and pure Christianity 
would be better served if the ends aimed at in trials for 
heresy could be reached in some other way. We say, 
as we have already said, that we do not see how they 
can always be avoided; but perhaps something can be 
done in the way of cultivating a public sentiment which 
will recognize it as the duty of those who have come 
consciously to disagree with the doctrines or polity of 
the Chur.h to whose ministry they belong, to leave 
that Church and to ally theinselves with a denomination 
where they can labor in harmony. There issuch a wide 
choice in this respect, th.reare so many denominations 
wiih different creeds and forms of church government, 
that no one need be without a harmonious environ- 
ment. 

Each Church has its own rules for admission into the 
ministry. All candidates expect tocomply with them. 
They do not apply where they are not confident that 
they are in harmony with the doctrine and polity of the 
Church whose ministry they seek to enter. Those who 
have already been admit'ed have surely an equal op- 
portunity of knowing whether they have come to differ 
with the Church on important doctrines. If they have, 
they ought at once to change their ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, and not wait to be driven out. 


THE END OF FATHER CORRIGAN’S TRIAL. 


To the astonishment of every one the trial of Father 
Corrigan, of Hoboken, on charges brought by Bishop 
Wigger, has come to an abrupt close. The Bishop him- 
self has withdrawn the charges, accepting what he is 
pleased to call an apology. 

This trialand its collapse are likely to become some- 
what famous as a precedent in the history of Roman 
Catholic jurisprudence in America. Father Corrigan 
is noted for his independence, and he isa man of much 
ability, quite devoid of what is ordinarily called pru- 
dence. Hetulks and writes freely for the papers, dis- 
cussing things which have been supposed to belong en- 
tirely to the higher ecclesiastics. He was arbitrarily 
condemned by Bishop Wigger some years go, without 
trial, for publishing, against the irhibition of the Bishop, 
adiscourse about the authority of bishops. Again he 
had spoken very sharply, and with scarcely veiled con- 
tempt, about his superior in connection with the meet- 
ing of German-American priests in Newark. He had 
done so indiscreet a thing as even to tell the public how 
the Bishop had insulted Mgr. Doane, and how Arch- 
bishop Corrigan was not on speaking terms with Bishop 
Wigger. All these things may very well be true enough 
and right enough; but, recalling Cicero’s contrast be- 
tween the honestum and the turpe, it was very disgrace- 
ful to have it known. We are notsurprised that Bishop 
Wigger should have summoned the priest for trial. A 
few years ago he would have dispensed with the trial 
and acted on his own arbitrary authority. 

The Bishop appointed a confidential priest of his own 
household to try the case. Then occurred what is an 
unheard-of thing in the Catholic Church of America. 
Father Corrigan objected to baving the case tried before 
him, and the question of his fitness to act was left to 
arbitrators, and the case went against the Bishop. There- 
upon, having been defeated in the person of the court 
whom he had selected, Bishop Wigger dismissed all the 

charges. Friends of both parties had done their best to 
secure this result. The Bishop demanded that, before he 
would dismiss the charges, Father Corrigan sould consent 
to offer an apology and go into a retreat for two weeks ; 
but he refused to go into a retreat unless the Bishop 
would go also, and he refused to make anything that be 
himself would regard as an apology, sayiug he had done 
entirely right. He did, however, write the following 
letter : 














** Right Rev. and Dear Bishop: Having @eceived kindly 
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suggestions from mutual friends who have consulted you 


and extended to me advice that I highly appreciate, [ am: 
glad to yield whatever may justly be expected of me to 
put an end to this controversy. 

“Nothing would give me more annoyance than to have 
been guilty of violating the respect due to you and also to 
the Most Rev. Metropolitan Archbishop Corrigan, and 
wherever I have unintentionally gone beyond the proper 
bounds I hereby express my regret for it, and pray both of 
you to overlook it. 

“T believe that you have tried to be just in the adminis- 
tration of your diocese, and I am satisfied that whatever 
mistakes you may have made did nut proceed from malice. 

“* As regards the future, you need have no apprehension 
that Ihave any intention of attacking yourself or your 
government in the papers. Your servant in Christ, 

* PATRICK CORRIGAN.” 

Our readers can judge whether this is an apology or 
only an apology for an apology. The Bi-hop must 
have seen that he could not maintain his position before 
he would consent to a settlement on such terms. It is 
said that Archbishop Satolli’s hand may be seen in the 
withdrawal of the charges. The result, however brought 
a-out, is a magnificent achievement in behalf of the 
right of liberty for priests in'the Church. It is a victory 
not for Father Corrigan alone, but for his counsel, Dr. 
Burtsell, who has been suffering under Archbishop Cor- 
rigan’s displeasure. Archbishop Corrigan cannot be 
wholly happy over the conc'usion of the case. We are 
not ata'l surprised that it is now very generally believed 
that Archbishop Satoli will reopen the case of Dr. 
McGlynn himself, and that he may come back into the 
Church. We notice that his address last Sunday even- 
ing, in Cooper Institute, was couched in very mild 
language, warmly approving the position taken by Arch- 
bishop Satolli and by the Pope jn reference to the pub- 
lic schouls. 

All this, as we have before said, means greater lib- 
erty, more publicity, a larger appeal to the reason and 
good sense of the people, and a general liberalizing of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 


THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Itis extraordinary how discovery follows discovery 
in the hi-tory of the early Christian writings, It is not 
ten years since the di-covery by Bryennios of the famous 
and long lost Teachirg of the Apostles, by far the mest 
important uncanonical document for the understanding 
of the history of the Apostolic Church. Last year Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris pubiished another very early Christian 
work discovered by him, the Apology of Aristides. We 
now, as in the case of The Teaching of the Apostles, offer 
our readers the earliest possible translation of the Gospel 
according to Peter, made by Dr. Isaac H. Hall. 

This new document is inscribed on a parchment found 
in a tomb in Egy pt of about the eighth or ni th century. 
The manuscript contained that portion of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter which contaius the story of our Lord’s 
trial. crucifixion and resurrection. In the same manu- 
script were found two other fragments of singular inter- 
est and hitherto unknown, nearly two-thirds of the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and thirty chapters of the Greek of 
the pre-Christian Book of Enoch. Of these the Gospel 
according to Peter is most important. 

The first thing that the careful reader will find, 
as pointed out by M. Bouriant, who has published the 
Greek text,and by J. Armitage Robinson, who immedi- 
ately reprinted it, with notes, in England, is that it is really 
a heretical Gospel. It represents the sect of the Docetz, 
who denied that our Lord really suffered. His divine 
nature, according to them, descended upon him in his 
baptism by John, and reascended when he came to the 
cross. Accordingly such a word of his as ‘‘I thirst” is 
omitted, as indicating suffering; and it is distinctly 
stated, that when our Lord was crucified he “held his 
peace as having no pain.” Moreover his cry, ‘‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” becomes ‘*‘ My 
power, my power, why hast thou forsaken me?” This 
“power,” divauc, is the investiture with divinity, and 
the word, tho not the idea, is taken from its use by Luke 
in such passages as “‘ The power of the most High shall 
overshadow thee”; ‘‘The power of the Lord was pres- 
ent thathe should heal”; ‘‘ Power came forth from him 
and healed them all.” 

We also notice a great antipathy to the Jews. 
gospel is the earliest Christian example of the aati-sen.. 
tism whose latest form appears in the denunciations 
Rector Ahlwardt. This hatred appears in the statement 
that Herod did not, like Pilate, wash his hands. It s 
ratLer the elders of the Jews than the soldiers who cru- 
cify our Lord ; and after the resurrection they tell Pilate 
that they would rather be guilty of any sin before God 
than fall into the hands of the angry multitude. 

Another thing that we notice is the emphasis put upon 
our Lord’s descent into Hades and his preaching to the 
dead. This was a favorite subject for fancy With the 
early Christians, and is simply mentioned by. Peter, 
altho Mr. Robinson offers the suggestiov that the ancient 
hymn was intended to represent the triumph song with 
which our Lord entered the under world : 

“ Awake, thou that sleepest, 


And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee.” 











quoted by Paul in Eph. 5:14. 
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Most important of all, in view of current discussions, ° 
is the fact that, while the writer quotes none of the Gos- 
pels, he uses them all, John’s, as well as the synoptics. 

. He speaks, for instance, of the nails of the crucifixion, 
mentioned only by John. We here have a further con- 
clusive confirmatory proof that the Fourth Gospel was 
in full canonical honor as early as the middle of the sec- 
ond century. This is perfectly in accord with what we 
had already learned from the new evidence of Tatian’s 
«* Harmony of the Four Gospels,” which also dates from 
the middle of the second century, and which begins 
with the opening verses of John. There is no longer 
any standing place for the contention of a generation 
ago that this Gospel, so different from the others, was 
written a century or more after the others. We now 
know that to be impossible. We have the most conclu- 
sive proof, and one proof confirming another, that it 
must go back about to the date which all Christian tra- 
dition has given to it. Its peculiarities’ must be ex- 
plaired in some other way. Doubtless it was, as all our 
tradition has agreed, the latest book ia the Bible, written 
in John’s extreme old age ; but there is no historical rea- 
son for doubting that it was really written by John. We 
can think of no one else so likely to have written it as 
the man whose name it bears. Certainly it was every- 
where known in the Christian Church, and everywhere 
supposed to have been written by him, fifty years after 
his death. So early and so wide a belief is not likely to 

be erroneous, 

We have in this Apocryphal Gospel according to Peter 
an admirable example of what a gospel would be, written 
with a theological purpose. There is no possibility of 
missing the heretical purpose here. The old Gospels 
are quoted and perverted, with the evident intention of 
teaching a special doctrine. Sometimes it is claimed 
that one or avother of the four Gospels.gives evidence of 
such a *“‘ tendency.” But this contrast with what is a 
real ‘‘ tendency writing” is here so evident that by con- 
trast the simple sincerity of the evangelists is clearly 
seen. 

Every fragment of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
Christian literature is valuable for the history of the 
origins of the Christian Church ; and the present discov- 
ery, with that of the Apocalypse of Peter, will be eagerly 
welcomed and greatly valued. We do not take time this 
week to speak of the Apocalypse. which is of about the 
same antiquity as the Gospel, but which is much less 
important, and of which the large portion just discov 
ered is devoted to a description of the glories of Heaven 
and the tortures of Hell, especially the latter. The 
writer has been imitated by celebrated modern theolo- 
gians whose systems of theology will give five or ten 
pages to the doctrine of Heaven, and a hundred or more 
to the doctrine of Hell. It is likely that the pictures of 
Hell and its punishments fitted to the crime, passed 
into other Christian writings, and so formed part of the 
furnishing of the imagination of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno”; but 
for historical and critical purposes the Gospel is by far 
the most important. Those men are doing good service 
who are exp'oring the tombs of Egypt and the mounds 
of Palestine and Mesopotamia for the records of history 
which they contain. It is out of the ground that the 

voices of the newest revelations of God are heard. 
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IMMIGRATION AND INFECTION. 


A DETERMINED effort is being made to secure the sus- 
pension of immigration for a year. The reasons given 
in support of this radical measure are mixed. Some- 
thing is said about the necessity of interrupting an immi- 
gration which brings undesirable additions to our popu- 
lation ; but much more is being said just now about the 
danger of cholera and theimpossibility of shutting it out 
unless we shut out all immigrants for a year. These are 
distinct questions. Quarantine is one thing ; immigra- 
tion is another. The danger of cholera infection is one 
danger ; the danger of an alien population too large in 
number or inferior in quality is another danger. Each 
should be considered on its own merits. There is grave 
suspicion that the fears of the people of plague infection 
are being used for an illegitimate purpose. A proper 
protection against cholera may require the practical 
suspension of immigration from certain countries 
and for a certain period. It does not follow that we 
should shut our doors to English or Irish immigrants 
because we find it necessary to shut them against 
immigrants from German, French or Italian ports. 
Nor is it imperative that the suspension should be for a 
year when it is possible that a few months will cover the 
limits of danger. Nobody objects to any measure that 
a reasonable prudence calls for to keep out cholera 
germs. It is simple nonsense, however, to ask for the 
suspension of all immigration for a year, because some 
immigration for some months may be dangerous. So 
far as quarantine exigencies are concerned, they could 
be fully met by legislation empowering the President to 
suspend immigration from such ports and for sucha 
period as future events-may require. This would bea 
sensible way, it seems to us, of settling the immigration 
question so far as it may affect the apprehended plegue. 

Immigration intimately concerns our national pros- 
perity. This is a great question by itself. There are 
few, if any, who would contend that industrious, intelli- 
gent immigrants, sound in body and morals, are no 








longer needed in this country. There are classes which 
ought to be excluded. Everybody will agree to that. 
Paupers, criminals, lunatics and those helpless from 
disease we have already undertaken to shut out. Per- 
haps more stringent legislation is needed to make this 
policy effective. Ifso, let us have it. 

But what about certain other classes which might be 
described as vicious, turbulent, troublesome persons—per- 
sons who do not care to become naturalized, who do not 
respect our institutions, unassimilable anarchists and 
socialists? What about the densely ignorant immigrant, 
who wants to become a voter for the advantage it brings 
him, who knows nothing whatever about our Constitu- 
tion, who speaks only a foreign tongue and cannot possi 
bly vote intelligently? Such men add to the ignorant, 
corruptible, dangerous hordes which congest our cities 
and drift into our slums, Shall these be excluded? 
Our nation has great powers of digestion? Can we go on 
without danger to ourselves receiving all who are not 
already prohibited from coming? We are by no means 
sure that we ought not to increase ourrestrictions. If it 
is to be done, of course it should be done with discrimina- 
tion. 

This question becomes one of urgent character when 
we consider that our naturalization laws are of so little 
real protection. Unfortunately these laws do not and 
cannot be made to control the suffrage. Naturalization 
is a Federal, suffrage a State question. That is to say, 
an alien may not be naturalized except in compliance 
with Federal regulations ; but an alien may vote before 
he is naturalized in half of the States. In Minnesota he 
may vote four months after arrival. In about half the 
States no alien may vote until he has been naturalized. 
Federal naturalization, which is conferred by State as 
well as Federal courts, carries with it in no case the 
right to vote. That is entirely dependent on State legis- 
lation. As this legislation 1s far from uniform and as it 
cannot be reached by Congress until the Constitution is 
changed, the only way a national enactment could oper- 
ate to check the increase of the alien vote in many 
States, is by restricting or suspending immigration. 

We do not say that Congress should, in this way, un- 
dertake to do indirectly what it could not do directly ; 
but a thorough and impartial consideration of the whole 
question upon its merits may clearly indicate the wis- 
dom, not of entirely excluding aliens, but of securing a 
more careful selection of persons to be admitted to the 
rights of citizenship. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WISCONSIN. 


THE Roman Catholics’ have not the monopoly of arch- 
bishops in this country. Thereis one genuine archbishop, 
about whose orders there can be no question, living out 
in Duval, Wis., who represents, as he says, the Old 
Catholic, or rather the American Orthodox Mission in 
the United States. From a large amount of correspond- 
ence in reference to him and his Church, which has 
lately been published, and some other information that 
has come to us, we can give the story somewhat as 
follows : 

J. René Vilatte is a Frenchman by birth, and has had a 
checkered ecclesiastical history. He first came to the 
notice of the American public as an Episcopal clergy- 
man. He had been ordained by the Old Catholic Bishop 
Herzog, and was laboring with a few congregations of 
poor Belgians in Wisconsin, who were dissatisfied with 
the Roman Church, but still desired to be Catholic. The 
Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac had allowed him to be 
ordained by Bishop Herzog, and had accepted him as a 
priest in his diocese. What his religious connections 
had been before we dv not certainly know; but it is 
publicly stated that he was first a Roman Cathclic, and 
then a Presbyterian preacher before joining the Old 
Catholics and Episcopalians, of which two latter bodies 
he seems to have been a member at the same time. 

It was evident that his vocation here would be that of 
an humble parish minister, and that did not satisfy bim. 
He desired to be made a bishop—volebat episcopari— 
and off he went to Europe to get Episcopal consecration 
from the Old Catholic bishops. But they saw no reason 
to give it and refused. That might have discouraged a 
less determined man, but he took his map and looked 
over the whole world, trying to discover where he could 
get the rank of bishop; and he alighted upon Ceylon. 
Somehow he managed to reach Colombo, and there ap- 
plied for consecration to bishops of a small community 
of Jacobite Syrians in that distant part of the world. 
But they could not grant his petition without permission 
from the chief Patriarch of the Syrians, at Deir Zaf- 
ran, in Kurdistan, and he accordingly had them write 
for this permission. While he was about it, it was as 
easy to be made archbishop as bishop, and so he re- 
quested that dignity. The patriarch was complaisant, 
and the permission came, and he was duly consecrated. 

As to the genuineness of Archbishop Vilatte’s orders 
there can be no question. There are no orders that are 
quite equal to those of the Jacobite Church; they go 
back without a particle of question to James himself. 
There is much less suspicion of a break in their canonical 
succession than there is in the Anglican Chureh or even 
in the Roman Church. They are beyond question, if not 
beyond rivalry. Vilatte took care to provide himself 
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the Syriac language that could be asked, and back he re- 
turned to this country. He had gone out with his staff 
and he returned with his staff, in the steerage. No 
poverty could be more apostolic. 

But what could he do with his archiepiscopate now 
that be had it? One could hardly tell were it not that 
he was lucky enough to discover a disciple in a graduate 
of Brown University, living in Worcester, Mass., by the 
name of Edward R. Knowles, a man possessed of a hand- 
some property. Mr. Knowles applied to Archbishop 
Vilatte for priest’s orders, and they were immediately 
given. He was a useful man tothe Archbishop. Before 
his consecration Vilatte had borrowed fifty dollars of 
Bishop Coxe, and similar amounts of Old Catholic dig- 
nitaries in Europe, whose help he needed on his pilgrim- 
age to Colombo ; and Mr. Knowles in the goodness of bis 
heart paid these debts. Somehow the Archbishop got 
the notion that Father Knowles, for that had now come 
to be his title, wished to be made a bishop. Certainly he 
was urging the Archbishop to appoint bishops to presert e 
the succession,‘and the Archbishop wrote to him that if 
he would give help from ‘his means, being himself too 
poor to undertake the expense, he would, before long, 
consecrate abishop. Accordingly, Father Knowles sent 
him fifty dollars. But the Archbishop did not keep his 
promise to come on to Worcester, and about this time 
Father Knowles.got provoked and discouraged and pub- 
lished the correspondence and denounced the Archbishop 
for his greed ; and he reports that Archbishop Katzer, 
of Milwaukee, tells him, that Vilatte had sought permis- 
sion to return to the Catholic Church just before going 
to Europe for consecration as bishop. 

This isa very interesting story of one who has a love 
for ecclesiastical dignity. It indicates the use to which 
genuine and magnificent titles and dignities can be put, 
We suspect there is no great future for the Old Catholic 
Church in America, dissension having already broken 
out between its miter and its burse. 
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Editorial Votes. 


AT Christmas time comes also Forefathers’ Day on the 
date of the issue of this paper. The two occasions have 
somewhat controlled the selection of articles this week, 
and these, with the reports of the trials of Professor 
Briggs and Professor Smith have required us to add eight 
pages to the regular number. There are Christmas poems 
by Mary Elizabeth Blake and Elizabeth Cumings, and 
other poems by Celia Thaxter and C. Henry St. John. 
Professor Schaff, who has just celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his first lecture at Berlin University, gives 
the opening article on American Church History; Bishop 
Warren asks the question, What is Done in Heaven ? Gen- 
eral Morgan treats of Indian school discipline; Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s religious article looks forward to the new year ; Alice 
Morse Earle tells of child life in the days of our colonial 
forefathers; Professor Allier shows what has been the 
influence of Renan on the young men of France; Francis 
M. Price gives a specimen of Chinese Folklore; the Rev. 
A. Titus tells about the wives and daughters of Puritan 
ministers ; Kate Foote gives the first of her winter’s letters 
from Washington ; P. W. Ayres, Ph.D., reports the Prison 
Congress in Philadelphia; Dr. Isaac H. Hall offers an 
original translation of the newly discovered Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, and Mr. Stevenson reports the musical 
events of the week. Lizette W. Reese and F. Burrill 
Graves have Christmas stories, and Charles A. and Elaine 
Goodale Eastman give a Dakota folk-tale, and there aie 
other folk-tales and legends by “ Marika’’ and Mary 13 
Dimond. 














IT is well just now to keep a somewhat sharp watch cn 
political movements in South Carolina. The Lower House 
of its Legislature has passed a bill submitting to the 
electors the question whether they will call a constitutions | 
convention. The Straight-out Democrats and Republicar.s 
insisted on an amendment providing that the Constitution, 
when framed, should be submitted to the people of the 
State for approval. This amendment was voted down by 
an overwhelming majority, consisting of the Tillm: n 
Democrats. They evidently intend to follow the sole exam- 
ple of Mississippi, which has allowed the convention tc 
declare its Constitution adopted without submission to 
the popular vote. This is a very bad precedent, and the 
adoption of such a plan would be inconceivable in a State 
which really respects the will of its citizens. The pur- 
pose of the majority is revealed by the -speech of one of 
their number, in which he criticised a member who bad: 
favored referring the Constitution to the popular vote: 

“ He tries to divert the minds of you by some plausible amend- 
ment. If I understand the people they want a constitutional 
convention at once. The crying need is for a new Constitution. 
The Negro vote has to be handled. Does he want to help the 
Negro? God forbid that he does. Something must be done at 
once, and it is absolutely useless to delay the will of the people.” 
It seems that the Negro vote must be “ handled,” and 
cannot be trusted. It is evidently a fact that the old-fash- 
ioned Straight outs, represented by Gen. Wade Hampton 
and Mr. Haskell and the so-called aristocrats, are better 
friends of the Negro than the back-country Tillman Demo- 
crats. They control Charleston, and Charleston is to be 
punished by being put into a congressional district over- 





with all the testimonials and confirmatory documents in 


whelmingly Negro. The Charleston News and Courter 
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allows a correspondent io say.that if that is done it will 
react, for it may lead the white voters of Charleston and 
the Negroes to make common cause, in which case. they 
would be sure to carry theState. We may here mention 
that The News and Courier assures us that we put alto- 
gether too much weight on the recommendation of the 
State Superintendent of Fducation to make the South 
Carolina College into a normal school. It declares that 
neither Governor Tillman nor the Legislature would con- 
sider such a “ ridiculous proposition”? as was made by 
that official. 


ACCORDING to the table printed last week in The Voice, 
the tofal vote of Bidwell, the Prohibition candidate, was 
above 273,000. In most cases the official figures were given. 
This shows that there was an increase during the past four 
years of more than 23,000. The total vote for General 
Fisk was about 250,000. Upon such a showing as this and 
in covsideration of the age of the party, and all the cir- 
cumstances, we can but repeat what we said in our issue 
for the 8th of December, that there is no promise of suc- 


cess for it in the future. Of course we do not expect all ' 


the members of the party to agree with us. Some of them 
have written us to complain of misrepresentation and 
wafairness. We are conscious of no purpose to misrepre- 
sent or to be unjust. It is the facts against which their 
complaints should lie and not against our interpretation 
of them. It is true that the Prohibition vote in this State 
was larger than we stated two weeks ago, reaching 38,175 
instead of 86,929. These figures were taken from what pur- 
ported to be the official returns, and what were, it seems, 
the official returns except for two counties. Thereis a 
difference of 1,246 to be placed to the credit of the Prohi- 
bition Party. It is a trifling matter. Indeed, the total 
vote is utterly insignificant. We stated, two weeks ago, 
that in nine States there had been an actual decrease from 
the vote cast in 1888. Later returns show that the matter 
is much worse. There was an actual loss in no fewer than 
sixteen States. It is a fact, we believe, that more than 
once the total vote of the Prohibition Party has gone be- 
yond that of last month in the State elections This seems 
to us an indication of the hopelessness of the party’s 
future. A party which aspires to be a national party 
ought to cast more votes in a national election than in 
State elections. If it cannot do that, it is certain that it 
has no vitality as a national party. That is the condition 
of the Prohibition Party. 


The Catholic Herald devotes two more editorials to 
the report of our ‘Catholic correspondent” on the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic archbishops. It again says the 
author is known: that he is one of the band of conspira- 
tors, aud that *‘it may become necessary to unmask the 
leaders of the conspiracy,” among whom our correspond 
ent “is one of their vain and vapid tools.” By this time 
it has learned something more about the correctness of 
that report, and our correspondent will tot feel badly over 
the harsh language used about him when he sees in the 
same paper an attack upon the Catholic University at 
Washington, asan institution which has done ‘some- 
thing in the right direction and much more than could be 
anticipated in the wrong direction,’’ and which needs to be 
“* purified from the stain that mars its brief history.” It is 
at least pleasant to see that inthe Catholic press silence is 
no looger imposed on ecclesiastical subjects, but that, like 
the chameleon in the fable, they have “found a tongue.” 
The Catholic Herald, and, we presume, The Sunday 
Democrat, tho we have not seen the latter paper, which is 
its double, both Hydes and neither of them a Dr..Jekyl, 
now tells us who was the Catholic correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT who wrote our report of the meeting of the 
archbishops, which made it so angry. It-said two weeks 
ago that it knew. Now it tells, and it is the very Dr. Cor- 
rigan, of Hoboken, who has been under trial for insulting 
his bishop. Weare grateful for this very fresh informa- 
tion. 


Ir is an illustration of how much can be made of a very 
small matter that our New York daily papers have been 
giving considerable space to the case of one “‘ Rabbi Ro- 
senberg,”’ who was deposed from his position in the Syna- 
gog Beth-Jacob, in Brooklyn, for the alleged crime of 
having eaten aslice of ham with his beer. The law which 
forbids Jews to eat pork is the following : 

** And the swine because he parteth the hoof and is cloven- 
footed, but cheweth not the cud, he is unclean unto you.”—Lev. 
11: 7. 

In Deut. 14: 8, the same prohibition is repeated, and it is 
added : 

“ Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their carcasses ye shall not 

touch.” 
Accordingly ihe propbet Isaiah repeatedly speaks of 
the sins of those who defile themselves in this way, 
‘‘ which. eat swines’ flesh. and broth of abominable 
things is in “their vessels; or, again, who “eat 
swines’ flesh and the abomination and the mouse.” 
The swine is mentioned with the camel, the coney and the 
hare as animals who either do rot part the hoof or chew 
the cud, and are therefore forbidden. The Rabbi denies 
indignantly that be did such a wicked thing ; and we may 
add that he is no rabbi at all, but only a chazan, or reader, 
and that the congregation is a very insignificant one. Ten 
Jews, whenever they please, may get together and sel: ct 
any scholar or any cigarmaker they wish to be rabbi or 
reader, and they ure responsible to nobody. 


The Advance says it is an open fact that Dr. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, who is Mr. Armour’s pastor, is to be at the 
head of the Armour Institute. We can confirm this state- 
ment, and add that Dr. Gunsaulus will go abroad soon 
with a view to studying similar institutions, and that he 
will hope to be able to receive pupils in Octobernext. It 
is remarkable that the work of erecting the large building 
could have been carried on to its completion without any 





suspicion of the public as to its purpose. We suppose that 
this. may be accounted for by the fact that the building is 


‘in close relation with the great Armour Mission. It is 


among the people, and will probably, to some extent, 
create its own environments, except that it is right against 
a main line of railway which cannot be moved. Dr. Gun- 
saulus isin every way admirably qualificd to be at the 
head of such an institution. He is a man of unusual 
ability and culture, and deeply interested in this kind of 
work ; and we believe that with the magnificent endow- 
ment which Mr. Armour has given to the Institute which 
bears his name, it will properly rank with the Pratt In- 
stitute, in Brooklyn, and the Drexel Institute, in Phila- 
delphia. 


A VERY interesting discussion of the mission work of 
the American Episcopalians in Japan is offered by T. M. 
Peters, D.D., of this city, in The Churchman. He makes 
some serious criticisms founded on his own observations. 
He says it is very diffieult there to answer a native inter- 
ested in Christianity, and who asks the meaning of the 


divisions between different denominations engaged in the | 


missionary work, or to show the sugeriority of the Episco- 
pal Church in a mission whose members are themselves 
divided in opinion as to the claims and position of the 
Church which sends them out. Some of the Episcopal 
missionaries themselves decline to attend service on Good 
Friday in their own chapel, from a dislike to some of the 
accompaniments of that service, and “take part in a pro- 
miscuous unsectarian prayer-meeting elsewhere.” It seems 
the bishop and the missionaries are not in accord among 
themselves. The success of the mission, Dr. Peters thinks, 
has been very small so far as building up a native Church 
is concerned. After twenty-five years of missionary effort, 
and under a bishop high in the praises of every denomina- 
tion there, the mission has seven American clergy in two 
of the great cities uf the Empire and only two ordained 
natives. He also refers to one of the churches of Osaka, 
where a building was erected, and where the mission ig 
supported by American money, while the people them- 
selves contributed only twenty-five dollars to fit it up and 
pay the incidental expenses. This appears to Dr. Peters 
very different from the way the Baptists have done in Bur- 
ma, where their native ministers are counted by the hun- 
dreds ; and it is very different from the independent habit 
of the other mission churches in Japan. He well says that 
it is important that those who conduct a mission should 
learn that they are to found a Church of Japan, and not a 
Church of America in Japan. 


Mrs. FARMER, editor of the ‘‘ National Exposition Sou- 
venir,’’ writes, in reply to our criticism, that the work of 
women in the Church will receive an important place in 
the forthcoming book, the subject of ‘‘ Clergymen’s Wives” 
having’ been assigned to Mrs. Heiry Ward Beecher ; also, 

“In connection with a sketch of Mrs. Thomas C. Doremus, of 

New York, who was the ‘ Mother of Missions,’ valuable facts will 
be given regarding the Women’s Home Missionary Societies in 
all the Evangelical Churches of America, noting their work 
among the freedmen, Indians and on the Western frontier, as 
well as city missions. The Christian Endeavor Bands and Circles 
of King’s Daughters will also be mentioned.” 
The subject, ‘‘Clergymen’s Wives,” can hardly be made to 
cover the work of woman in the Church. A sketch of Mrs. 
Doremus is appropriate to the purpose of the book; and 
we are glad that her name, tho not given in the circular 
sent us, has been included in the list of representative 
women whose work is to be described. Altho she organized 
the first general Woman’s Missionary Society, her title 
of ‘Mother of Missions” is misleading, as twenty-two 
years before she founded the Woman's Union Missionary 
Society there were more than 680 Women’s Associations, 
having nearly three thousand local agents of their own 
membership collecting for the American Board alone. 
Women’s Home M ssionary Societies, or missions among 
the freedmen, Indians, on the Western frontier, and city 
missions, are all entirely distinct from the society of For- 
eign Missions which Mrs. Doremus founded, and they have 
no appropriate place in a sketch of her life. 


ALTHO nothing we said of the attack on the disorderly 
houses in Pittsburg was intended at all to reflect on the 
faithful Christian activity of Dr. McCrory, the leader in 
the crusade, yet it appeared to Dr. Henry T. McClelland, 
lately professor in the Western Theological Seminary, at 
Allegheny City, that such was tbe case, and he writes us: 

Dr. McCrory is not a spasmodic enthusiast, but alarge-hearted, 
persistent, courageous Christian minister. He has been constant- 
ly foremost in most beneficent enterprises. A founder and pro- 
moter of the Bethesda Home for the outcast and fallen; identi- 
fied since its inception with the movement for housing and school- 
ing our newsboys: the faithful pastor of adown-town church 
which has doubled its membership in the last twelve years and 
that from among the lowly and the poor, he has never seemed to 
me other than a friend of the people, one who like his Master 
has been going about doing good. We do not wonder here that 
upon occasion, in the name of that same Master, Dr. McCrory 
wields effectively ** a scourge of smail cords,” nor at the resultant 
* hue and cry.” 


....Some months ago we published the account of a 
colored teacher in Georgia who had found it impossible to 
collect money which he had earned as a public school 
teacher, and we were told that the case was somewhat 
typical. We were called to task, and evidence seemed to 
be presented by the school superintendent of the county 
discrediting the story. On the other hand our information 
sustained the original story. Now we have an account of 
aconventionof Negroes lately held which represented the 
whole State-of Georgia. Of course they passed resolutions 
advising Negroes not to ride on the railway lines of Atlanta 
which have puton “ Nigger cars.’ But we are interested 
as much in a resolution adopted recommending that a law 
be passed toauthorize the issue of bonds to raise money to 
pay teachers without delay, either monthly or quarterly. 
Teachers, it is said, often have to wait months for their 


—— 


pay and meanwhi'e have to sell their bills against the 
State to speculators at a big discount. 


....It is not perfectly easy to understand why Bishop 
Potter should take quite so much offense at the act of Con- 
gressman Morse, of Massachusetts, in criticising his in- 
dorsement of the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday, 
reported in a circular issued by the President of the 
World’s Exposition. Bishop Potter says that the use of 
his name in thst circular was not authorized by him, and 
‘“‘if you had been governed py the courtesies which obtain 
among gentlemen you would have given me an opportunity 
to say so before attacking me in the public prints.”’ So 
far as we can see Congressman Morse, however unwise may 
have been his criticism of the Bishop, deserves no rebuke 
for having trusted an official letter by the President of the 
Exposition on a subject on which that officer must have 
been informed, and in reference to an expression of the 
Bishop’s which had been public property for a long time 
and had not been contradicted by him. 


....It is amusing to see what a tempest of anger and 
terror is excited in South Carolina by the proposition of 
the Tillman Democrats, who are now in authority, to re- 
district ‘the State in such a way as to put Charleston in 
with an overwhelming majority of Negroes, just to punish 
the city because its white Democrats are Straight-outs, 
and The News and Courier opposes Tillman. It is a very 
petty proceeding, but it is a fair specimen of the use to 
which a gerrymander is put. The Straight-outs are very 
angry over the fact that the Tillmanite returning Board 
gave the election in the black district to the black man, 
and did not throw out some 1,500 tickets which were three- 
sixteenths of an inch short, owing to a defect in the action 
of the machine which cut them. We can say one good 
thing for South Carolina politics. A strong Prohibition 
bill is likely to be passed by the Tillman Democrats. 


.... There can be no doubt that ex-Secretary Blaine is a 
very sick man. His health has been uncertain for two 
years or more, so that a slight cold, or an attack of indi- 
gestion was sufficient to prostrate him and make his 
friends anxious. It has been no secret to us that his dis. 
euse was organic and incurable. We learned a year or 
more ago, on the best authority, that he could never ex- 
“pect to be a well man again. Last week his illness in 
Washington was of such a character as to awaken the 
gravest apprehensions. He rallied somewhat; but he has 
not recovered even his wonted strength, and it is, we fear, 
not probable that he will long survive. No one has any 
but the kindest feeling toward him. He has grieved many 
friends by his political course the past year; but his is a 
genial, kindly nature which neither harbors nor invites 
malice, and he has certainly strong and magnetic qualities 
as a man of the people. 


.... The Jew-baiters in Germany are in high feather over 
what we cannot really regard as a god-send. The Jewish 
firm of Loewe, against the quality of whose guns Rector 
Ahlwardt made such serious charges in the trial in which 
he was convicted, confesses that some years ago before it 
had entered upon the manufacture of guns and while man- 
u.actnring only machinery, it offered to sell machinery 
for making rifles to the French Government. Not only 
does the firm acknowledge that the published letter is gen- 
uise but it defends its rights to manufacture machinery 
even fur a country that had no more love for Germany 
than France, and which was at the time threatening war. 
Here is a question in which the ethics of trade appear to 
conflict with the ethics of patriotism, and the loudest de- 
nunciations are uttered and the defense is nearly silenced. 


....-Again cholera has appeared in Hamburg, and twe or 
three deaths ure reported. Doubtless, cholera will appear 
in Europe next summer, and it is likely to app‘ar here ; 
but that gives no reason for anybody to be alarmed any 
more than when the typhus fever appears sporadically in 
one Of our ports. There is ovcasion for careful sanitary 
inspection and control, and that control ought to be by 
the United States Government. It comes within the con- 
stitutional power of Congress. There is really no occasion 
for alarm ; and it is proper now to let the people know what 
may be expected that unnecessary panic may he avoided. 
We have had our panic already, and there is no call for 
ens pong one under respectable sanitary and quarantine 
control. 


...-Daily mass is celebrated in eight Protestant Episco- 
pal churches in this city, seven in Philadelphia, six in 
Newark, N. J , four iu Chicago, three in Baltimore, and in 
thirty-three other churches, mentioned by a ritualistic 
journal of this city. These celebrations are generally early 
in the morning, and worshipers, even if present, are not ex- 
pected to partake, as these are not communion services but 
sacrifices, which have a certain value which Catholics 
understand better than Protestants, But sixty-one par- 
ishes in all are not a very large number out of nearly five 
thousand. For example, there are only four in all New 
England, and not one south of Washington. 


..-.-They have just hanged a boy fifteen years old in 
Georgia He did not understand much about what it 
meant, and when getting ready to go on the scaffold trem- 
blingly asked: ‘‘ Does it hurt to be hanged ?” In South 
Carolina last October a young nurse girl was hanged for 
murder. We make no question whether these people were 
guilty; we presume they weie; but perhdps some of the 
tenderness which goes out for Mrs. Maybrick, who was 
convicted of poisoning her husband, and who is only im- 
eng aes might be properly diverted to much more start- 
ing bases in this country. 

..--In Mississippi they havean annual leasing of the 
State convicts, and have put the white men and the color- 
ed men in separate squads, and sell their services to the 
highest bidder. The white men brought five dollars a 
month and the colored men nine dollars. The white con- 
victs arc given the easier jobs and bring less to the State, 
because they will not endure the demands made upon the 
colored convicts. It is a disgraceful system, and must go. 


....Far from any relaxation, the Russian Government 
has adopted yet stricter measures to drive the Jews into 
the-narrowest limits, and, if possible, out of the country. 





And yet there are people who will praise the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 
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THE TRIAL OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
THIRD WEEK. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THE third week of the Briggs heresy trial in the New 
York Presbytery was occupied entirely by the defendant, 
who read his argument for three days, and then obtained 
permission from the court to submit in print his answer to 
the charges relating to the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and the prophecy of Isaiah. The prosecution took excep- 
tion to this decision, and Dr. Sutton said that at the 
proper time he would file a protest. 

Dr. Briggs began his defense with an answer to the ar- 
gument presented by the Prosecuting Committee. He 
said : - i 

Mr. Ministers and Elders of the Presbytery of New York: We 
have at Jast reached the stage in this protracted process when the 
defense can lawfully be made. I stand before a court of the 
Church where the same general principles of jurisdiction govern 
the procedure as those which are followed in the civil courts, 
but wherethere are circumstances and usages which make the 
administration of justice complex and difficult. This court is 
not only a court, it is a presbytery composed of ministers and 
representative elders within the city of New York of the Presby- 
terian faith and order. You are accustomed to sit as a deliber- 
ative body and as an executive body. You are not accustomed to 
sit as a judicial body. Therefore there is great danger lest you 
unconsciously merge your functions and duties as judges in the 
more comprehensive and more familiar function and duties of 
presbyters. 

It will be necessary for you to free your minds of every feeling 
of party, every prejudice of opinion, every anxiety as to supposed 
perils to the Church, any and every thing that right influence 
your decision apart from the merits of the case; and you should 
concentrate your attention upon the charges which have been 
offered for probation, the evidence that has been adduced by the 
prosecution and the defense, the arguments which are made to 
prove and disprove the charges, and the rulings of the court 
itself, and make your verdict on these grounds and on these 
alone. 

Thetheory of Presbyterianism is that you are now sitting asa 
court of Jesus Christ, that our King Messiah is present with us by 
his Spirit, to guide you in your decision. Let me beg you to open 
your minds and your hearts to his gracious influence, and so make 
an equitable decision which will voice your conscientious convic- 
tions, and will show to the world that the Presbyterian theory is 
no mere allusion and delusion, but an expression of the experience 
of the Church in reality and in fact. The defendant would wel- 
come the voice of Jesus Christ even if it should condemn him and 
humble him to the dust—for the Master’s decision could be no 
other than a heavenly discipline. He declines to listen to any 
other voice inthe determination of the questions now at issue. 
You cannot afford to give any other decision than that which our 
King and Savior gives. 

Let me first call your attention to the argument of the prosecu- 
tion, and remove from the case a mass of irrelevant material 
which has been introduced into it. We shall then be prepared to 
consider the real case. 

Dr. Birch gave you an opening address of more than tbree 
hours’ duration, I listened attentively to it and saw that the 
speaker was honest, sincere and fervent, and that he was laboring 
under the impression that he was doing God service. I have read 
it and have found astonishing exegesis, unintelligent reading of 
lexicons, an amusing resort to heathen oracles, unlimited asser- 
tions of dangerous errors in the writings of Professor Briggs ; but 
I cannot find in it any serious attempt to prove the charges. 

Mr. McCook gave you an argument of more than two hours, 
which was forceful, plausible and specious, but which for the 
most part soared in the regions of abstract thought, far above 
and beyond what the prosecution, to use the language of an 
eminent member of the court, ‘“ were put up to do.”’ [listened to 
the argument with the closest attention, Its subtle analyses of 
hypothetical premises, its simple-minded substitution of infer- 
ences from the language of the defendant for that language itself, 
its delicate balancing upon imaginary lines stretched from spec- 
ulative piers, the cool assumption of its logic and the condensed 
heat of its rhetoric, all remind us of the intellectual processes of 
a scholastic theologian rather than of a lawyer or aman of affairs. 
This argument will receive the attention it deserves, 

The prosecution, judging from their argument, have made a 
very unfortunate mistake in the selection of the charges which 
they submitted for probation. They tell us of far more serious 
charges than those contained in the six charges they were directed 
to prove. The Presbytery will remember in the Preamble to the 
original charges, they asserted that the teachings of the In- 
augural Address “ respecting miracles, the original condition of 
man, the nature of sin, race redemption, and Dr. Briggs’s scheme 
of biblical theology in general are not in harmony with the 
Scripture and are calculated to weaken confidence in the Word 
of God and to encourage presumption on the clemency and long 
suffering of God,” and they also claimed “that the erroneous and 
ill-advised utterances of Dr. Briggs in the Inaugural Address 
have seriously disturbed the peace of the Church.” I objected 


tu these statements in my response of November 4th, 1891, as fol- 


lows; 


they did not vropose to submit for probation, and which so 
alleged without opportunity of refutation, seem calculated to 
exert prejudice nst me jn the mindsof the members of the 


court. 
“(3) That, if, as the my =e alleges, ‘The erroneous and ill- 
riggs in the Inaugural Address have 
seriously disturbed the peace of the Church,’ and these consti- 
tute a ‘grave offense against the peace of the Church,’ it was 
the duty of the committee to formulate this grave offense into 
a Sheree sae 8} jon ‘sufficient in form and legal effect.’ 

(4) That, if it were not deemed best soto do, the Report should 
have refrained from alleging a grave offense which was not pro- 
ort for probation, the allegation of which — prejudice the 

ecision of those c and specifications offered for proba- 
tion.” (The Case, pp. !! 

In their appeal before the last General Assembly, the prosecu- 
tion objected to this response to the preamble, on the ground 
that the ‘‘so-called preamble was no part of the said charges and 
specifications and was not served upon the said Dr. Briggs asa 
portion of the said charges and specifications to which he was 
cited to plead.”’ The General Assembly sustained this formal ob- 
jection. 

And now what do we see? The prosecution have wisely re- 
frained from making any such statements in connection with the 
amended charges; but they renew them in an offensive and a 


‘did? Is it honorable thus to try to prejudice the court by asser- 
tions of serious errors which they do ‘not propose to prove? To 


any one who reads with attention the argument of the theologian 
who speaks in Mr. McCook, it will be evident that he is not so 
much concerned with the errors named in the charges as with 
other alleged errors of a still more serious character. It-is not | 
the Holy Scripture for which he is concerned, or the Westminster 
Standards, but the system of dogma of his school of theology, 
which he apprehends the biblical theology of Professor Briggs 
will surely destroy, unless the Presbyterian Church can be per- 
suaded to discredit Professor Briggs. 

See how naively he assumes that I am attacking the citadel of 
Christianity when I said in the Inaugural: “ Criticism is at work 
with fire and knife. Let ‘us cut down everything that is dead 
and harmful, every kind of dead orthodexy, every species of 
effete ecclesiasticism, all merely formal morality, all those dry 
and brittle fences that constitute d inationalism, and are the 
barriers of Church unity.” Poorman! Is his life so steeped in a 
dogmatic faith that he knows not the important difference be- 
tween the three things, Bible, creed and system of dogma? Are 
the Bible and creed summed up to him in the scholastic forms of 
a system of dogma? I pointed out this difference in the letter of 
acceptance of the Edward Robinson Chair, which I read in evi- 
dence; but he ignores it. Those things which are to me dead or- 
thodoxy, effete ecclesiasticism, formal morality, denomination- 
alism, are to him Presbyterianism and Christianity. He doubt- 
less agrees with a recently uttered opinion that ‘‘ dogma is more 
important than religious experience,” and if he were forced to 
choose, would deliberately choose dogma rather than Chris- 
tian life. 

I shall not take the time of the judicatory by calling attention 
to the insinuation and statements of larger errors which per- 
vade the argument of Mr. McCook, but your attention is called 
to the closing section of that argument in which an attempt is 
made toexplain all the errors imputed to the defendant by the 
root error of naturalism, which it is said ** in the hands of a more 
logical writer than Professor Briggs, would be pushed to far more 
radical conclusions, and will soon leave you about as much ex- 
clusiveness as Christians, in having the oracles of God, as Mo- 
hammedans or Brahims have.” (See p. 46 of the argument of 
Mr. McCook.) 

If the prosecution are serious in this statement of the case, they 
are convicted out of theirown mouth of gross neglect of duty. 
If they have here struck at the root of all theerrors of Dr. Briggs," 
they certainly ought to have put itinacharge. If they made a 
mistake in the formulat on of the original charges, why did they 
not confess their mistake, abandon the old case and bring in new 
charges under a newcase? That would have been honest, that 
would have been manly, that would have been welcomed by the 
defendant and all honorable men. But to bring such a serious 
accusation into an argument to prove other charges, which have 
been recognized as sufficient for probation, is to wrong the de- 
fendant and to presume upon the patience and indulgence of the 
court This new charge is utterly and absolutely false. It was 
forged in the brain of its author. It was invented ina diseased 
mind. You have no right asacourt to consider it. The laws of 
evidence in all courts, civil and ecclesiastical, require you to blot 
out from the argument any and every reference to other imputed 
errors than those alleged in thecharges. These and these alone 
the prosecution were entitled to prove. 

II. In my preliminary objections I called the attention of the 
Presbytery to the fact that the evidence from Holy Scripture and 
the Standards had all been placed under the specifications and 
so directed against the passages cited from the Inaugural, when, 
by the law of the Church, they ought to have been put under the 
charges, and used solely and alone to prove that the doctrines 
claimed to be essential doctrines of the Standards and of Holy 
Scripture were really and truly such. You sustained this objec- 
tion, and directed the prosecution to transfer all their proofs 
from Holy Scripture and the Standards from the specifications to 
the charges. The prosecution havein a most flagrant manner 
disobeyed your instructions. In the argument of De. Birch he 
used the passages of Holy Scripture and the Standards for the 
very purpose you ruled he should not use them; for he used them 
to show that his interpretations of the utterances of the Inaugu- 
ral were dangerous errors; but he neglected to use them for the 
purpose you directed him to use them—namely, to prove that 
there are essential doctrines of the Holy Scripture and the Stand- 
ards of our Church which the alleged errors of Dr. Briggs contra- 
vene. So far as the argument of Mr. McCook is concerned, Holy 
Scripture is conspicuous by its absence; and what need Las spec- 
ulative dogma of the Westminster Standards? The prosecution 
by this procedure have put themselves in these awkward circum- 
stances. 

(1) They have used Scripture and Confession in a way it was 
ruled by the court they should not use it. Therefore their eniire 
argument on Holy Scripture and all of their argument from the 
Standards with a very few exceptions, should be ruled out of 
court. The argument of Dr. Birch thus shrivels up into nothing- 
ness. What he tried to prove he had no right to prove; and ac- 
cording to the ruling of this court you cannot consider it. 

(2) By neglecting to use Scripture and Confession to prove that 
the doctrines alleged to be cssential and necessary articles of the 
Confession are truly suck, these essential doctrines are not 
proven; and if they are left destitute of proof, the essential 
premises of the charges are unproven and the prosecution have 
nocase. You have made your ruling, and if you follow it (as you 
must if you do your duty as judges), you must throw all the 
charges out of court as unproven in their chief premises. 

(8) The prosecution are guilty of contempt of court for disre- 
garding the ruling of the court. The court should recognize in 

‘some proper way this offense against its dignity. 

III. After listening to the preliminary objections of the de- 
fendant, the court directed the Prosecuting Committee to strike 
out Charges IV aud VII. Dr. Birch obeyed the direction of the 
Presbytery and made no argument upon these charges.. But Mr. 
McCook disobeyed the direction of the Presbytery, and made 
elaborate arguments in proof of both these charges. This must 
be evident to most of those who heard the argument. I shall now 
try to make it evident to every member of the court. Turn to 
page 27 of the argument of Mr. McCook, in the fifth line from the 
bottom, and you will ftnd the beginning of the argument on the 
fourth charge which you ordered stricken out. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“ Professor Bri has said : *Kuenen has shown that if we in- 
sist upon the fulfiliment of the details of the predictive prophec 
of the Old Testam: nt, many of the predictions have been reve 
by history; and the great body of the Messianic prediction has 
not only never been fulfilled, but cannot now be fulfilled, for the 
reason that its own time has passed forever.” 

Thus he begins with the citation from the Inaugural, and, in- 
deed. the only one given under the fourth charge. The argument 
of Mr. McCook on the fourth charge continues through pages 28 
and 29, as far as the middle of page 30. On the second line from 
the bottom of page 28, Mr. McCook says: 


* He (Professor Briggs) still holds to predictive pro hecy, but 











more extended form in their argument. Is that fair? Is it can 


he says, of Messianic prophecy, that a large part of it not only 
has Dot been fulfilled, but that from the nature of the case it can 
never be fulfilled,” 


which is a renewal of the false and slanderous imputation made 
in the rejected Charge IV, which I have again and again repu- 
diated, and which you required them to strike out, in the interest 
of justice. : 

On page 30, Mr. McCook says: 

“ But whether it be scholastic or whether it be critical—to deny 
the fulfillment of the divine prediction is to deny that the proph- 
ecy is true; for it must be e'ther true or false. To deny the falfill- 
ment of prophecy is to deny that God is faithful to his prowises or 
his declarations of judgment. It is to deny that God is a God 
of Truth.” 

Here Mr. McCok shows that he is endeavoring to bring the 
teaching, falsely attributed to me, into conflict with the trath- 
fulness of God—the very contradiction which is stated in the 
rejected Charge IV, and which does not appear in Charge III, or 
in any other of the charges approved by the Presbytery as suffi- 
cient. 

On page 28 Mr. McCook says : 

“*Here once more we are forced into the apparently illogical 
position of using Scripture as an argument against one who de- 
nies the inerrency of Scripture. But as it is the principle of our 
hurch, that the Holy Scriptures are infallible, the argument 
must yop to all those who have not lost their confidence in the 
Word of God.” 


But, “ once more,” the words with which this sentence begins, 
has no propriety in this place. Thereis nothing in the previous 
context to which it can refer. It refers back to two statements 
on page 382, the last of which begins with the sentence: “ But of 
what use is such an argument to those who, like Professor Briggs, 
deny the inerrency of the Scripture?” which thus appears to 
have originally preceded page 28. This shows that the ent're sec- 
tion relating to prediction has been transferred from its original 
position in the argument, after page 33, toits present position pp. 
27-20. Turn again to page 27, and you will see that the argument 
upon inerrancy, fortified by illustrations from the cracked mirror 
and the spot on the Parthenon, comes toa sudden and unexpected 
close with the sentence: ‘When I say that the argument is in- 
fallible I mean that itis without error.” So that if I claim that I 
have found an error, unless I can give up the error I must in so 
far give up the validity of the document. 

That is very different from saying that the whole document is 
untrue. 


The reference to predictive prophecy which follows, pp. 27-30, 
breaks into theargument abruptly. You will find its original 
continuation, if I mistake not, on page 30, where the argument 
of inerrancy is resumed in the following words : 

** Well, then, supvose we admit that the inspiration extends to, 


and the inerrancy covers, only that part of the teaching which 
has to do with faith and practice.” 


It is plain that the argument on Charge IV has been transposed 
from its original position in the orderand hands of the committee 
into the midst of the argument on Charge III. 

An argument on Charge VII has also been made by Mr. McCook. 
Turn to page 38, and you will see that the argument, from p. 38 to 
the ninth line of p. 42, is on Charge VII, which you required the 
prosecution to throw out of their charges. The only changes 
which have been made, so far as I have observed, are that the in- 
troductory reference to the old eighth charge has been transposed 
and placed before the argument on the rejected seventh charge, 
and the connection has been made by the insertion of a sentence 
which by some act of carelessness seems to be in the wrong 
place; forit is manifest that no writer with a logical mind or a 
rhetorical experience could ever write, “ Professor Briggs 
affirms that the word ‘Redemption’ includes the ‘ whole 
process of grace.’ It comprehends regeneration, justifi- 
cation, repentance, faith, sanctification and glorification.” 
And then go on'to say: “ Now, the real meaning of the doctrine 
of progressive sanctification cannot be fuily understood without 
taking into consideration Professor Briggs’s doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, of which sanctification is a part.” 

Now, if these sentences had been written at the same time by 
any respectable writer they would have been transposed. The 
three words “ To do this,” at the beginning of the next sentence, 
put in apparently in order to make a connection with the pre- 
vious clause, do not conceal the original connection of this sen- 
tence with the clause before the last. If it were necessary I could 
show you traces of the use of the rejected Charges [V and VII, in 
several points in the subsequent argument. But it is sufficient. 

Mr. McCook has argued elaborately upon the rejected Charges 
IV aud VII which you directed the prosecution to remove from 
the amended charges. He has not introduced these arguments 
in an ingenious, but an ingenuous way. It looks like a hasty use 
of scissors and paste, and a determination to get in this argument 
on the charges that were thrown out, in spite of the Presbytery. 

Your attention was called to this violation of your ruling dur- 
ing the delivery of the argument of Mr. McCook. It was de- 
tected by the defendant as soon as he began it, but the defendant 
decided to do no more at that time than object to it. 

Mr. McCook has succeeded. His argument on the rejected 
Charges IV and VII isallin. It goes up on the records to the 
higher courts, to strengthen his exception against your decision to 
rule them out. The defendant in his preliminary objections 
called your attention to the errors in law and in equity, in allow 
ing the prosecution to make such charges and press them for 
probation. You recognized his objection as valid, and you put 
your shield over him to protect. him from this unkind and dis- 
courteous action of the prosecution. But your shield has been 
pushed acide. Your protection has been scorned. Your ruling 
has been trampled underfoot. The defendant has been again 
attacked in your presence with those slanderous accusations, and 
Mr. McCook is triumphant. 

The prosecution seems very zealous for the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. Weshall show further on that their zeal is 
without knowledge. But at the present time I desire to call your 
attention to the fact that their zeal is not the fire of the sanctu- 
ary. There are many references to the Standards of our Church 
under the printed specifications. These were, by your order, 
transferred from the specifications to the charges, and the prose- 
cutien was directed to prove by them that the doctrines asserted 
to be essential doctrines of the Westminster Standards were in- 
deed and in truth such essential doctrines. But every attentive 
hearer and reader of the argument of the prosecution must have 
observed how lightly they tripped over the proofs from the Stand- 
ards. Let me call the attention of the court to the fact that the 
prosecution have made noattempt to prove the so-called “ essen- 
tial doctrives of our Standards.” They use the adjective “ essen- 
tial” in the printed charges; but, judging from the argument, 
this adjective is a mere appendage, without meaning to them, 
and without use tothem. Dr. Birch, in his argument, made no 
use of any of the passages from the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
given under the charges. He made no use of Chapter 1, Sections 
5, 6 and 10, under the first charge, and no use whatever of any 
passages from the Standards under Charges IV, V and VI. 

I therefore asked the court to note the omission of proof under 
Charge I, and to strike out Charges 1V, V and VI altogether, as 
entirely destitute of evidence that any “ essential doctrine of our 
Standards” is contravened. But some of you may ask: Did not 
the ingenious Mr. McCook notice the serious gap in the argument 
and fill it up? It is possibly surprising to some of you, but in 
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fact he did not. No use of passages from the Standards was 
made in bis brief argument under Charges IV and V.. And under 
the iast charge the only use of the Standards was the assertion, 
entirely destitute of proof, as follows: “On this point the 
Standards of the Church teach a directly contradictory doctrine, 
the Shorter Catechism being especially strong—p. 87—using first 
the expression ‘at’ their death, and second, the word ‘immedi- 
ately *” (p. 42). 

Under such circumstances there is only one thing for this court 
to do. The prosecution have made no case against me under 
Charges IV, V and VI, and you should rule them out of court. 
In any civi) court this would bethe procedure. In an ecclesiasti- 
eal court, which follows law and equity, such a course becomes 
imperative. 

In the argument of Mr. McCook the changes were rung upon 
the contradictory statements of all the contradictions, retractions 
and the like, These phrases have become familiar to us during 
the past months through reading of the New York Observer. 
Whether propositions are contradictory or not,depends somewhat 
upor the angles of vision. Two parts of a straight line may be in 
opposition to some diseased eyes. If, from any given point, on 
a straight line, slight deviations are made to the right and the 
left, these deviations at once become opposites. A magician 
balancing upon an imaginary line, looking now to the right hand 
and then to the left, will see fiat contradictions. An author and 
a teacher has the right to explain himself, and is not to be re- 
garded as contradictory or as inconsistent simply because an 
enemy says so. 

Mr. McCook calls your attention to the fact that I have not re- 
tracted any statement in the Inaugural Address. But why 
should I do so? No one has yet been able to show that any 
statement made in the Inaugural Address is erroneous. When it 
is clear that I was wrong, I will confess it and retract; not before. 

I put in evidence extracts from my writings, beginning with 
my first Inaugural Address, in 1876, and closing with my Lectures 
on the Bible, the Church and the Reason, in 1891. Itis not neces- 
sary to read this evidence again. You have heard it, or you have 
read it, and you will again have an opportunity to read it in 
printed form. It was presented in order to show you what my 
views have really been during the whole period of my teaching 
in the Union Theological Seminary. In the first Inaugural the 
platform of my teaching was laid, upon which I have stood 
through ali these years. My views of the Bible, of Biblical The- 
ology and of the Higher Criticism have remained unchanged in 
the essence. They have b more , that is all. The 
opinions assailed in Charges III, IV and V were repeatedly ex- 
pressed in The Presbyterian Review during the ten years in which 
f acted as its editor in association with Drs. A. A. Hodge and F. 
A. Patton. The views assailed in Charge VI had been before the 
public for some time, as I have shown by extracts from “ Whith- 
er” and the article, ** Redemption after Death.” 

The only charges with regard to which it can be said with any 
propriety that they charge me with doctrines which I had not 
had prior to the delivery of the Inaugural are those respecting 
the two great fountains of divine authority in religion, the 
Church and the Reason; and yet I have shown you by extracts 
from “ Biblical Study” and from “ Whither” that these were 
also before the public in those earlier publications—in a less ma- 
ture form, but no less truly in substance. The Inaugural Ad- 
dress was simply a concentration of opinion, expressed more at 
length in other places and under other circumstances. The de- 
fendant is altogether unconscious of any substantial change of 
opinion on the subject-matters of the charges for many years. 

There are several statements in the conclusion of Mr. McCook’s 
argument which are, some of them, gratuitous assumptions, oth- 
ers of them aimost ludicrous. What members of this court can 
be misled by the statement that you do approve of the defend- 
ant’s teaching if you vote for an acquittal? That is not the ques- 
tion before you. The question is, whether the charges are true 
or false ; whether the defendant has taught the doctrines alleged 
in the charges; and whether, if he has, these doctrines conflict 
with the essential doctrines of the Standards named in the 
charges. You may disapprove of his teachings altogether, and 
yet you can do no other than pr him i t so far as 
any case that the prosecution has made against him. 

It is intimated that my teaching is beyond the limits of tolera- 
tion. It will be time enough for the prosecution to talk about 
toleration after they have proved their charges. The defendant 
has not asked for toleration. He claims his rights under the 
Constitution of his Church to teach anything and everything that 
he has ever taught. Mr. MeCook uses an ambiguous expression 
when he says that “ men should be required either to abide by 
our doctrines or else submit to the decision of our courts.” Our 
doctrines are not the tests of orthodoxy. If this means what I 
take it to mean, the doctrines of the school of theology to which 
the prosecution belong, the Westminster Standards and Holy 
Scripture give the doctrines by which I am required to abide, and 
by which I shall abide so long as I remain a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The defendant asks no favors of the court. He asks that you 
try him strictly by the Standards and the Constitution of the 
Church. What shall we say of these prosecutors who, to say the 
least, are no friends of the Union Theological Seminary, taking 
upon their lips the names of my revered teachers and friends, 
Edward Robinson, Henry B. Smith and William Adams. It is 
one of the mysteries of human life that some minds may come 
in contact with the masters of Christian thought without under- 
standing theni or learning from them. The best explanation 
that I know of is given in the words of an ancient Hindu poet : 

“ The mind, alike vigorous or weak, is capable of culture ; 
But still bears frait.according to {ts nature. 
Eye oe 
It drinks from other light. . 

But the dull earth absorbs the blaze, 
And yields no gleam again.” 

I have stripped from the argument of the prosecution its ir- 
relevant material. And whatis left? Nothing substantial. If 
this were a civil court I would now ask you to dismiss the 
case, because it has not been shown that there is a case. Butas 
I understand our Book of Discipline we cannot take this action 
in the present stage of the process. If this were a court of last 
resort and your decision could be final I would submit the case to 
you without further argument in the conviction that this intelli- 
gent court would not vote me guilty on the evidence adduced or 
the arguments made by the prosecution. But it must be plain to 
you that the prosecution have nosuch idea. They claim to repre- 
sent the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
The whole procedure in this court shows that they are making up 
a case for the highercourt. Therefore, it is necessary for me to 
make my argument upon the merits of the case. 

Dr. Briggs next took up the charges seriatim, first con- 
sidering several preliminary principles which regulate all 
trials for heresy in the Presbyterian Church, which, he 
said, have been entirely disregarded by the prosecution in 
their arguments. ‘‘ Dangerous Errors,’ ‘‘The Double 
Rule of Faith,” “‘ The System of Doctrine,” ‘‘ The Consti- 
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topics treated under ‘The Rule of Faith.” In order to 
save time the speaker considered Charges I and II together 
under the heading, “The Bible the Only Fountain of 
Divine Authority.” An important definition was given by 
Dr. Briggs, which should be borne in mind by those who 
think that he co-ordinates the Reason with the Bible. He 
said in the Inaugural Address that he was ‘“ using Reason 
in a broad sense to embrace the metaphysical categories, 
the conscience and the religious feeling’? and he charged 
the court to keep in mind constantly “that the Reason 
as I use it embraces the conscience and the religious feel- 
ing.” He continued : 

I said in the passages quoted from the Inaugural, and I say 
again: * Divine authority is the only authority to which man can 
yield implicit obedience, on which he can rest in loving certainty 
and build with joyous confidence. . . There are historically 
three great fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church 
and the Reason.” Those who deny this statement are the true 
heretics; for they would deprive us of loving certainty and joyous 
confidence in our religion. As the ancient Pharisees were rebuked 
by our Lord because they shut the kingdom of Heaven against 
men, refusing to enter themselves or to permit others to enter, so 
these modern Pharisees should be rebuked by the Presbyterian 
Church for obstructing all the divinely appointed means of ac- 
cess to divine authority, all the avenues by which the divine 
Spirit gives certainty to men in religion. They would deprive us 
of that assurance of grace and salvation which is such an un- 
speakable comfortin our holy religion. 

Dr. Briggs called attention also. to the aim of the Inau- 
gural Address, which was not to vindicate the Bible as a 
role of faith, but to set forth the Divine authority of Holy 
Scripture. The third general heading of the argument was 
entitled ‘‘The Reason.” The speaker called attention to 
the rapid strides forward which Christian Philosophy has 
made since the Westminster Confession was framed, and 
the great change that has taken place in the doctrine of 
the Reason since the seventeenthcentury. He said that 
the doctrine that the Reason is a great fountain of divine 
authority ‘‘so strikes at the vitais of religion that there 
can be no vital religion without it. It does, indeed, enter 
into the very life of the religion of Jesus Christ. Itstrikes 
at the barriers of dead orthodoxy and barren ecclesiasti- 
cism, and strikes through them t« the fountain head of 
Christian life.” 

While not approving all the statements of General Booth 
and his officers in their orders to the field officers of the 
Salvation Army, with regard t> sanctification, he said that 
they state the biblical ideal. and the Puritan ideal of the 
Westminster Confession, adding, “ it would seem that God 
has raised up the Salvation Army to stimulate us all to 
seek a full salvation and tolive Chris:ian lives which are 
directed by the Holy Spirit dwelling in the reason and 
sending forth streams of divine authority through all the 
activities of our nature, in order to make our souls like a 
well-watered garden, a fruitfulyparadise of God” Having 
cited the Confession in support of -his doctrine, Dr. Briggs 
quoted numerous scriptural passages to the same end and 
then called for the testimony of Christian experience, add- 
ing: ** Convict me of heresy under Charge I, and you chal- 
lenge the Christian centuries. All the ages will be against 
you and in a multitude of voices will denounce you as 
knowing neither the truth vor the power of God.” 

The case of Martineau was next considered, and the 
speaker said if his opiuxion of Martineau erred at all, it was 
on the side of Christian love which covers over a multitude 
of sins. ‘‘The prosecution,” he said, *‘run great risks of 
trenching on Christian love, if they venture to assert that 
Martineau is mistaken when he claims to have found God 
inthroned in his own soul.” 

Dr. Briggs said in his Inaugural that ‘“*The Church isa 
great foun’ ain «f divine authority,’’ and this declaration he 
repeated in the presence of the court. promising to show 
that not only was it net contrary to the Bible and the 
Standards, ‘ but on the other hand that it is so important 
a doctrine of the Holy Scripture and the Standards that to 
deny it would be heresy.’”’” The Church was discussed 
and it was declared to be a “divine institution, pervaded 
by divine grace and flowing with divine authority in a 
myriad rills to quicken and enrich the people of God. If 
this court could go so far astray from the Bible and the 
Confession as to convict me of heresy for asserting that the 
Church is a great fountain of divine authority,-you would 
dome a very great honor; but that honor would be embit- 
tered by the disgrace of the Church which I love.”’ 

Dr. Briggs’s illustrations from the Inaugural, Newman 
and Spurgeon were cited in his argument, and he said that 
the statement which he made about Newman was strictly 
in accordance with the Confession and dcclared that the 
prosecution “‘ harps ”’ upon the passage from the Inaugural 
referring to Spurgeon “‘in their argument to excite preju- 
dice against me.” He admitted that what he said about 
Spurgeon might not be pleasing to the prosecution, and 
that it might be very distasteful to many members of the 
Presbytery ; ‘‘ but is it not strictly true »” he asked. After 
giving a very high estimate of Spurgeon, whose sermons 
have been “ of incalculable benefit to multitudes,” declar- 
ing that he yielded to none “in admiration of Spurgeon as 
a master of sacred eloquence,”’ he added that Spurgeon was 
not a master of Christian theology, and, therefore, when 
he went out of his sphere to teach men wiser than 
himself he made a sad failure among those who were near- 
est to him in denominational affinities.” Dr. Briggs 
closed the discussion of this part of his argument with this 
strong paragraph : 

T asked a question in the Inaugural, and I ask it again of this 
court, whether in view of all the facts adduced, “* may we not con- 
clude, on the whole, that these three representative Christians of 
our time have, each in his own way, found God and rested on 
divine authority?” Let each juror answer this question for him- 
self. You must answer it in your verdict. You must either say 
with me, “ Yes, we may conclude that Spurgeon, Newman and 
Martineau have rested on divine authority,” or you must say 
with the prosecution, “No! Spurgeon found God in the Bible, 
but Newman did not find God in the Church, and Martineau did 
not find God in the Reason. They were mistaken in their re- 





igious experience. They were without God and without divine 


tution a Compact,” and “‘ Explanations ”,were the various | authority for their faith and life.” You cannot evade the issue. 
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Your verdict will be interpreted by the Christian world as a yes 
or no to the question. I rejoice in thisissue. Again I say, Yes; 
and I would deliberately choose the company for time and for 
eternity of Martineau and Newman rather than of such loveless 
persons as would cast them out of the congregation of the 
faithful, 


Dr. Briggs closed his analysis of the first two charges 
with these words : 


I have now gone over the four specifications of the t +o charges, 
which represent that the doctrine that there are three great. 
fountains of divine authority--the Bible, the Church and the 
Reason -is irreconcilable with essential and necessary doctrines 
of the Confession and of Holy Scripture. If they are inconsistent 
doctrines then I am indeed excluded from orthodoxy in the 
Presbyterian Church; if they are not inconsistent, I am not 
heterodox in this particular. I have given you my explanations 
and my evidence. It is for you to give the verdict in the fear of 
God, and subject to the review of the Superior Courts of the 
Church. Above them all stands the Supreme Court of Heaven, 
the tribunal of Jesus Christ, the only King and Head of his 
Church. 
“ High over high is watching, 
The Highest over them all.” 
lp the divine presence, I challenge you to make a righteous 
verdict. 


As the next chapter in the argumeut related to “The 
Inerrancy of Holy Scripture” it is given entire herewith : 

Charge III is as follows: 

“ hy t 
cagToe Eeetivets Obert, ong, Stats ck armrie 
said Church and a member of the Presbytery of New York, with 
teaching that errors may have existed in the original text of the 
eer A Scripture, as it came from its authors, which is contrary 
to the essential doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures and in 
the Standards of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture is the 
Word of God written, immediately inspired, and the rule of faith 
and practice.” 5S 

I shall analyze this charge as I did the previous two. (1) The 
charge alleges three offenses. It alleges that the doctrine taught 
by me is contrary to these three essential doctrines - (a) that 
Holy Scripture is the Word of God written: (b) that Holy Scrip- 
ture is immediately inspired; and (c) that Holy Scripture is the 
rule of faith and practice. 

(2) It is alleged that I teach “that errors may have existed in 
the original text of the Holy Scripture, as it came from its au- 
thors.” This statement of my doctrine I can admit as fairly ac- 
curate. But when we look at the specification, notice that it 
consists of a long extract from the Inaugural Address. You 
should bear in mind that the only proper use of this extract is 
to prove the doctrine attributed to me in the charge, which doc- 
trine Ladmit. You have no right to use it to impute to me any 
other objectionable doctrine. You have no right to vote me 
guilty on the ground of any other objection to my words than 
that stated in the charge. This is all the more important in 
view of the irrelevant passages of Scripture cited to sustain the 
charge, which may be interpreted by you in a sense different 
from the true sense. You have no right to vote me guilty on the 
basis of these passages. You can consider nothing but my doc- 
trine as stated in the charge and determine whether that is 
contrary or not contrary to the essential doctrines named in the 
charge. 

(3) The only question which need concern us, therefore, is 
whether my doctriue is contrary to any one, or any two, or all 
three of the exsential doctrines of the Confession stated in the 
charge. Doubtless the prosecution think. that there is contra- 
diction here; and it may be that a majority of this Presbytery 
think so, You may agree with a recent opinion that “a proved 
error in Scripture contradicts not only our doctrine, but the 
Scripture’s claims, and therefore its inspiration in making those 
claims.” s 

But those who uttered these words had no authority to make 
dogma for the Presbyterian Church. Their opinion is worth 
no more than that of other theologians of equal rank. It is worth 
much less than the authority of the much greater and more 
widely honored divine: whose names are given in my volume on 
“*The Bible, the Church, and tlie Reason,” as holding to errors 
in Holy Scripture. 

You may cite the deliverance of the last General Assembly 
against me: 

“The General Assembly would remind all under its care that it 
isafuniamental doctrine that the Old and New Testaments are 
the inspired and infallible Word of God. Our Church holds that 
the inspired Word, as it came from God, is without error. The 
assertion of the contrary cannot but shake the confidence of the 
people in the sacred Books. All who enter office in our Church 
axemnly profess to receive them as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. If they change their belief on this point 
Christian honor demands that they should withdraw from our 
ustatstey. They have no right to use the pulpit or the chair of 
the professor for the dissemination of their errors until they are 
dealt with by the slow process of discipline. But if any dosoact 

resbyteries should speedily imterpose, and deal with 
‘or violation of ordination vows. The vow taken at the 
beginning is obligatory until the party taking it is honorably and 
properly rele . The General Assembly eujoins upon all min- 
isters, elders, and presbvters, to be faithful to the duty here 
imposed ” (Minutes, pp. 179, 180). 

In response to this delivery of the last General Assembly, | 
beg leave to say : (a) The General Assembly when it makes a 
deliverance gives the opinion of all those who may be present and 
who may consent to it. Such deliverance has no more weight 
than the names of such persons can give it. It does not bind the 
minority, still less those who were absent when the vote was 
taken. (b) The General Assembly has no authority under the 
Constitution to make dogma by deliverance, (c) The General 
Assembly has no authority under the Constitution to give an inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the Church by deliverance, and im- 
pose such interpretation upon the presbyteries and the ministry. 
(d) It was a gross breach of propriety and a flagrant violation 
of right for the General Assembly to attempt to decide a case 
by deliverance which it had a few hours previous directed to 
be approached by judicial process. (¢) The ordination vow is 
just as binding on the General Assembly which imposes it as 
it is upon the minister who takes it. The General Assembly 
ought not to take the initiative in such a violation of obligation 
(f) If the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
should ever decide in a judicial case in accordance with said 
deliverance, no self-respecting biblical scholar could for a mo- 
ment remain in that branch of the Presbyterian Church. He 
would need no reminder, still less a process of discipline, to in- 
ducehim to withdraw and connect himself with a Church that 
was true to its constitution and its history. 

I have put in evidence, and have asked you, in order to save 
valuable time, to read, instead of reading them myself, all those 
extracts given in**The Bible, the Church and the Reason,” on 
pages 215-235: from Origen, Jerome and Augustine, among the 
Fathers; from Luther and Calvin, among the Reformers; 
from Baxter and Rutherford among the Presbyterians of the 
seventeenth century; from Van Oosterzee of the Reformed Church 
of Holland; from Marcus Dods, A. B. Bruce, James Iverach, 
Professors of the Free Church of Scotland; from A. H. Charteris, 
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rom. the Anglican, Sanday and Gore, of Oxford, and Plummer, 
‘of Durham; from Professor Beet of the English Wesleyans ; 


from Alfred Cave of the English Independents; from our Amer- 
ican scholars, Thayer, W. R. Huntington, Apple, Fisher, Vincent 
and Fairchild. 


These citations be increased to an enormous extent. It 
would not take a \ long to decide between the authority of 
the members of the General Assembly at Portland and the au- 
thority of these fathers, reformers, Puritans and modern divines, 
who have given such emphatic statement of their opinion. 

The court will see the great difficulty of the task now imposed 
upon me in view of this deliverance of the General Assembly. 
And yet Ido not hesitate to undertake it in the fear of God and 
with a firm conviction that I can show you that the General 
Assembly at Portland by this deliverance violated the Constitu- 
tion of our Church and promulgated doctrine which is not 
authorized by Scripture or our Standards. Your attention is 
again called to the principle established in the introduction to 
my defense. I showed you that it was not sufficient that a 
doctrine should be essential and necessary in your opinion; it 
must be essential and necessary tothe Westminster system. It is 
not enough that you, or certain dogmatic teachers, or the General 
Assembly by a majority vote, should declare a certain doctrine to 
be inconsistent with an essential doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession. It must be shown that it is really inconsistent with 
the Westminster svstem itself. You cannot insist that your 
deductions and reasoning should be accepted by me, if I hold 
the opinion that your reasonings and deductions are false. If 
I can hold the two doctrines without regarding them as incon- 
sistent, you cannot make them inconsistent to me. You may 
exact of me that I shall be faithful to the doctrine of the true 
and fullinspiration of the Word of Ged vritten. But you can- 
not exact of me that I shall say there are no errors in Holy 
Scripture, for the reason that the Confession does not assert 
thisand I am not bound to your views of consistency or incun- 
sistency—but only to the Confession and to my own judgment. 
If the prosecution had claimed and had tried to prove that the 
Confession teaches as an essential doc'rine attested by Holy 
Scripture that there are no errors in Holy Scripture, then it 
would have been easy to test every such citation and show that no 
such teaching can be found. In that they propose this doctrine 
as a consequence of the statements of the Confession as to the 

“ Werd of God written” and that the‘ Holy Scriptures are the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice,” they rest their case 
upon the logical consequences of Confessional statements, in- 
stead of the Confessivnal statements themselves. But we are 
bound as Presbyterians only to the essential and necessary 
articles of the Westminster Confession. We are not bound to 
uunecessary and unessential statements of the Confession. 
Still less are we bound to statements which are not in the Con- 
fession at all, but which are regarded as logical deductions 
from the Confession by a party inthe Church. If we are to be 
held toallthe supposed logical consequences of the Westminster 
Confession, do you not see that you wil be held by the dominant 
party to the whule system of scholastic dogma taught in certain 
schools of theology? «xy supposed logical deductions, the 
Scrip.ures and the Confession will be overlaid by a crust of 
traditional opinion which may go on developing into thicker and 

more comprehensive. forms until Confession and Bible are buned 

under a mountain of scholasticism. 

lf the prosecution should succeed in establishing this dogma of 
the inerraucy of Scripture as the official doctrine of the Church, 
and all those who cannot subscribe to it should retire, how long 
would it be before they would 1mpuse the dogma of re,robation 
upon a weakened and crippled Church and make revision of the 
Confession an impossibility? There are some who think this is 
the real purpose of the Prosecuting Committee and of those who 
are at their back in this trial. 

Inasmuch as there is such a misapprehension of the facts of the 
case, | must go into this question to some length and with much 
care. Ishall first take up the question of the consistency of the 
two doctrines, then consider the Confessional statements, and 
finally give the biblical evidence. 


I. WHAT IS PLENARY INSPIRATION ¢ 


+ Lagree to the doctrines (1) that ** Holy Scripture is the Word of 
God written”; (2) “immediately inspired”; and (3) “the rule of 
faith and practice.” 

Do these statements necessarily involve the doctrine that there 
are no errors in Holy Scripture? (a) The doctrine that “the 
Holy Scriptures are the rule of faith and practice,” clearly does 
not involve that * that Holy Scriptures are the rule in matters 
other than faith and practice.” If I find fallibility in Holy Scrip- 
ture in matters of faith and practice, 1 am inconsistent with the 
Confession. But, in the Inaugural, I expressly disclaimed such 
fallibility. This disclaimer is recoguized in the citations from my 
Inaugural given by the prosecution: 


n Willing to recognize 


itself. It may be that this providential superintendence gives 
iatallite aut ance in every particular; and it may be that it 
ut 


our purpose 
decide this question. If we should abandon the whole field of 
providential superintendence so far as inspiration and divine 
authority are concerned, and limit divine inspiration aud 
authority to the essential contents of the Bible, to its relivion, 
faith an morals, we would still have ample room to seek divine 
authority where alone it is essential, or even important, in the 
teaching that guides our devotions, our thinking and our con- 
duct” (p. 22). 

The only errors I have found or ever recognized in Holy Scrip- 
ture have been beyond the range of faith and practice, and there- 
fore they do not impair the infallibility of Huly Scripture as a 
rule of faith and practice. 

But it is claimed that if I recognize errors in matters beyond 
the range of faith and practice, 1 excite suspicion as to the infal- 
libility of Holy Scripture wi hin the range of faith and practice. 
You are entitled to that opinion for yourselves, but you have no 
right to force your opinion upon me. The Confession does not 
say “rule of all things,” but “the rule of faith and practice.” 
You must judge by the Confession, not by your fears, or your im- 
pressions, or by the conclusions you have made. But isit true that 
fallibility in the Bible in matters beyond the scope of the divine 
revelation impairs the infallibility io matters within the scope of 
divine revelation? Weclaim that it does not. The sacred writ- 
ings were not composed in Heaven by the Holy Spirit, they were 
not sent down from Heaven by angel hands, they were not com- 
mitted to the care of perfect men, they were not kept by a suc- 
cession of perfect priests from that moment until the present 
time. If these had been the facts in the case, we might have had 
a Bible infallible in every particular. But none of these things 
are true. God gave his Holy Word to menin an entirely differ- 
ent way. He used the human reason and all the faculties of im- 
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editei, arranged and rearranged and rearranged again by 
imperfect scribes. It is improbable that such imperfect instru- 
mentalities should attain perfect results. It was improbable 
that fallible men should produce a series of writings infallible in 
every respect. It was sufficient that divine inspiration and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit should make their writings an in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and that the divine energy 
should push the human and the fallible into the external forms, 
into the unessential and unnecessary matters, into the human 
setting of the divine ideals. As the river of life flowing forth 
from the throne of God, according to Ezékiel’s Vision, e: tering 
into the Dead Sea quickens its waters and fills them with new 
life, 80 tliat ‘ everything shall live whithersoever the river com- 
eth” . . . “But the miry places thereof and the marshes 
thereof shall not be healed ” (Ez. 47 : 9-11); so may it be with that 
divine influence which we call inspiration, when it flows into a 
man. It quickens and enriches his whole nature, his experience, 
his utterance, his expressions, with truth and life divine, and yet 
leaves some human infirmities unhealed in order that the reve- 
lation may be essentially divine and infallible and yet bear 
traces of the human and fallible into the midst of which it 
came. . 

You will sometimes hear the proverb cited: “ Falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus.” But this ancient proverb has no manner of 
application to the matter in hand. It does not refer to matters 
of ignorance or inadvertence, but to errors of deceit and false- 
hood. If it could be shown that the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, any of them, were written with the intent of deceiving and 
misleading men, then we could not trust them as infallible in 
matters of faith and practice. But the errors that havé been 
found in the Bible are not errors of deceit but of inadvertence, 
not of falsehood but of la¢k of knowledge. A wi ness in a court 
of justice is not reiected because he betrays ignorance and slips 
into errors of detail which may have resulted from carelessness 
and inattention. His evidence is all the stronger for these marks 
of simplicity and the faults of common people. A witness who 
makes no mistake is open to suspicion, lest his testimony may 
have been prepared for the occasion by his advocate or himself 
Historical documents are not cast aside as worthless because 
they contain errors. No historic document can be found that is 
altogether infallible. Even the Pope of Rome does not claim in- 
fallibility in all things, in his utterances at the table and on the 
street, in his conversation with his friends about literature, art, 
science or philosophy, war or finance; but only when sitting in 
the chair of St. Peter he speaks, ex cathedra, as the vicar of Christ, 
in his official position as the supreme head of the Church in mat- 
ters of faith and morals. 1 refer you to the testimony presented 
to the court and read from “ Biblical Study,” pp. 240-243, and 
“The Bible, the Church and the Reason,” pp. 115-117, as setting 
forth the views which I have held for many years on this subject, 
and I ask you to consider whether they are in conflict with the 
biblical or Confessional doctrine of the rule,of faith. 

It is evident that I and others can hold ‘that Holy Scripture is 
“the only infallible rule of faith and practice,” and yet hold that 
there are errors in Holy Scripture in matters that do not in any 
way impair its infallibility in matters of faith and practice. 

(b) The charge of the prosecution is that errors in Holy Scrip- 
ture conflict with the essential doctrine that ‘ Holy Scripture is 
the Word of God written.” The prosecution may think that there 
is conflict here, but they are mistaken. The reason why they see 
conflict is because they interpret ** Word of God written” differ- 
ently from whatI do. They put into this doctrine in their orig- 
inal specification, “‘trueand full inspiration,” meaning, so-far as 
we can determine—(1) Plenary inspiration ; (2) Verbal inspiration ;” 
(3) Inerrancy. Let me remark at the outset that altho I admit the 
phrase“ true and full inspiration,” it is not a phrase of the Con. 
fession or of Holy Scripture. The only phrase of the Confession 
used by them in this statement is “ the Word of God written.” I 
hold to the “ true inspiration of the Word of God written,” but I 
also hold that there are errors in Holy Scripture, and that there 
is no inconsistency between these statements. The inconsistency 
isin the mind of the prosecutors, because they already include in 
the term full inspiration, verbal inspiration and inerrany, 
whereas I use plenary, or full, in the grammatical and historical 
sense as referring to the contents of the words. When we say 
that a lamp is full of oil we do not mean that the lamp is oil, but 
that it containsoil in the receptacle which it incloses. When 1 
say the Scriptures are full of divine inspiration, I mean that the 
Scriptures as writings are filled full with an inspired rule of faith 
and practice, which rule filis and pervades Scripture in ail its 
parts. 1 have the authority of John Wallis, a clerk of the West- 
minster Assembly, for this view, when he says: 

“The Scriptures in themselves are a Lanthorn rather than a 
Light; they shine, indeed, but it is alieno lumine: it is not their 
own,but a borrowed light. It is God which is the true light that 
shines to us in the Scriptures; and they have no other light in 
them, but as they represent to us somewhat of God, and as they 
exhibit and hold forth God to us, whois the true light that ‘en- 
lighteneth every man that cometn into the world.’ It isa light, 
then, as it represeuts God unto us, who is the original light. 1 
transmits sme rays; some beams of the divine nature; but they 
are refracted, or else we should not be able to behold them. They 
lose much of their original luster by passing tbrvugh this medium, 
and appear not so glorious to us as they are in themselves. They 
represent God’s simplicity obliquated and refracted by reason of 
many inadequate conceptions; God condescending to the weak- 
ness of our capacity to speak tous in our own dialect” (John 
Wallis, * Sermon,” Loud. 1791, pp. 127, 128). 

I apprehend that Wallis is a greater authority for interpreting 
the Westminster Confession than any American theologian or 
than the last General Assembly at Portland. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there is no logical inconsistency between these state- 
ments unless you put into the phrase “ plenary or full” all that 
you wish to find there inthe way of verbal inspiration and iner- 
rancy. If you do this I challenge your proofs from Holy Scrip- 
ture and Confession. 

THE WILL OF GOD COMMITTED TO WRITING. 

(a) The Confession represents that : 


“Therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, to reveal himself, aad to declare that his will unto his 
Church; and afterwards, for the better preserving and pro t- 
ing of the truth, and for the mure sure establishment and com- 
fort of the Church against the corruption of the flesh, and the 
malice of Satan aud of the world, to commit the same wholly un- 
to writing” (I. 1). 

This teaches that God “ committed wholly unto writing” * that 
knowledge of God andof his will, which is necessary unto salva- 
tion.” This statement I sincerely adopt. But note what was 
committed “* wholly unto writing”; “ the knowledge of God and 
of his will which is necessary unto salvation”—nothing more; 
not the knowledge of geography, not the knowledge of chronol- 
ogy, not the knowledge of correct citations, not *xactness in 
names of persous and things, unless you can prove that these are 
necessary to salvation. This statement of the Confession 
amounts to nothing more than “rule of faith and practice”; it is 
hardly as much, because there are some matters of faith and 
practice which may be necessary to salvation. This statement 
does not touch upon knowledge not necessary to salvation. If 
there are errors in such matters as are not necessary to salvation, 
what has that to do with this passage? When it is said that God 





perfect human nature. He used the voice and hands of imper. 
fectb wen. He allowed the sacred writings to be edited aud re- 


committed that wholly unto writing, does it teach that God him- 
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men? Manifestly the latter. If, then, God used holy penman to 
commit this knowledge to writing, you cannot conclude that 
these penmen did not commit to writing, together with this 
knowledge of God necessary to salvation, other knowledge which 
was not necessary to salvation; aud if so, you cannot conclude 
that there were no errors in that matter which these men wrote, 
unless yon ean also prove that God commissioned them to commit 
this also to writing. You cannot prove any such thing from this 
Passage of the Confession which limits itself to “knowledge 
necessary to salvation.” Further, commit to writing does not 
imply any more than that this knowledge of God necessary to 
salvation is wholly ia these writings. It does not imply that the 
words which contain this knowledge are inspired, or that they 
may not be connected with human and fallible material. 


“THE WORD OF GOD WRITTEN.” 
(b) The phrase, “ the Word of God written,” in the first clause 


of Section 2 of Chapter I, seems to have great importance in the 
minds of the prosecution. I fail to see what use they can make 


.of it in proof of the inerrancy of Holy Scripture. This section 


gives a list of the canonical books of Holy Scripture and prefaces 
the list with the statement: ** Under the name of Holy Scripture 
or the Word of God written, are now contained all the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, which.are these,” etc. 
This isa comprehensive statement which simply amounts to 
this, that Genesis, Exodus, and so forth, are books of Holy Scrip- 
ture; that is, ** the Word of God written.” ‘“* Word of God writ- 
ten” is only an explanation of the term “Holy Scripture.” It 
may be that the prosecution have in mind some hidden sense of 
this passage which they have not yet brought out to the light of 
day; but, with the best*study tht I can give it, it amounts to 
nothing more than that Genesis is the written Word of God. Ex- 
odus is the written Word of God ; that is, is Holy Scripture, etc., 
etc. I certainly hold to this. Genesis, Exodus and the entire list 
of writings given in this section are the Word of God, constituent 
parts of Holy Scripture. I do not know why the prosecution cite 
this phrase, unless they think that it is contrary to my statement 
when I say, * The Bible, as a book, is paper, print and binding— 
nothing more. It is entitled to reverent handling for the sake of 
its holy contents, because it contains the divine word of redemp- 
tion for man, and not for any other reason whatever” (p. 30). 
This eatract was used in the original specification. It is left out 
of the present charge. But was the Bible, as written by the sacred 
penmen, a book with paper, print and binding? We think not. 
All these are quite modern. What printer was ever inspired? 
What paper-maker ever communicated divine authority to the 
paper? What binder ever imparted salvation through his tools 
to the binding? I gave the true reason for reverent handling of 
the Bible. My language, indeed, is only a paraphrase of the first 
section of the Confession. The Confession says: “ It pleased God 
to commit the knowledge of God and of his will which is necessa- 
ry untosalvation wholly unto writing.” I said,“ for the sake ot its 
holy contents, because it contains the word of redemption for 
man.” I donot sce how my language could be any nearer to the 
Confessional language unless [ cited the Confession word for 
word. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE tS THE WORD OF GOD. 

(c) The prosecution cite Section 4 in order to prove that the 
Confession teaches that Holy Scripture is “the Word of God.” 
There can be no doubt of this. The prosecution seem to interpret 
it as if it meant that Holy Scripture is so the Word of God that 
every sentence and word in it is divine and infallible. But the 
Confession certainly does not say this, and it evidently does not 
mean this. 

I have shown that we cannot take the statement of one of the 
three doctrinal standards as of essential importance unless it 
correspond with the statements of the other documents. and that 
weé must so interpret the varying phrases of the three standards 
as to get a doctrine which will be consisteut with the phrasing 
of them all. The Larger Catechism teaches that “the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the Word of 
God, the only rule of faith and obedience.” But the Shorter 
Catechism, the last of the three documents to be composed. and 
which presupposes the other tw», teaches that “the Word of 
God which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him.” It is evident, therefore, that the Westminster 
doctrine of Holy Scripture must be so constructed as to enable 
us to say, “the Bible contains the Word of God,” as well as 
to say, “is the Word.” There are two extremes of statement 
which are both inconsistent with the Westminster statement. 
If, on the other hand, you take the statemeut of the Shorter 
Catechism and say, Holy Scripture contains the word of Ged in 
its chief doctrines, but there are some doctrines of faith and 
rules of life which are not the Word of God, then you cannot 
subscribe to the statement, “is the Word of God.” So,on the 
other hand, if you take the statement of the Larger Catechism 
in such a sense as to say, Holy Scripture is the Word of God 
in all its parts, thoughts and words, sentences and linguistic ex- 
pression, then you cannot subscribe to the statement, “ contains 
the Word of God.” The true Westminster doctrine is the «ame 
that we have already seen, that the Bible contains the Word of 
God in that it contains the rule of faith and practice, and it is 
the Word of God because this rule of faith and practice so fills 
and pervades and controls Holy Scripture as to make it to all 


intents and purposes the Word of God. As a Westminster 
divine well says: 
“For the Scripture stands not in cortice verborum, but in 


medulla sensus, it’s the same wine in this vessel which was drawn 
out of chat.” 

I can sincerely subscribe to both statements, “is the Word of 
God,” and “contains the Word of God”; but I challenge the sub- 
scription to the words “ coutains the Word of God” on the part 
of those who insist that “is the Word of God” means verbal in- 
spiration and inerrancy in every particular. | challenge the sub- 
scription to the clause “ contains the Word of God ” by the prose- 
cution, when they say: 

“ God is the arranger of its clauses, the chooser of its terms. 

and the spe'ler of its words, so that the text in its letters, words, 
or clauses is just as divine as the thought. 
The blind zeal with which some have recently insisted upon 
“is the Word. of God” reminds us of Luther's uncharitable 
conduct at the conference at Marburg. To use the words of 
Dr. Schaff: 

“Luther first rose,and declared emphatically that he would 
not change his opinion on the real presence in the least, but stand 
fast on it to the eud of jife. He called upouw the Swiss to prove 
the absence of Christ, but protested at tue outset against argu- 
ments derived from reason and geometry. To give pictorial «m- 
phasis to his declaration, he wrote with a piece of chalk on the 
table in large characters the words of in»titution. with which he 
was determined to stand or fall: Hoc est corpus Mewm.” 


We well know the evil consequences of a divided and dis- 
tracted Protestantism which resulted from this intolerant and 
opinionated conduct of the great reformer. Shall we allow men 
who are pigmies alongside of Luther to plunge our Presbyterian 
Church into distraction and division by the entering edge of the 
copula “is”? In the usage of language, this little word “is” is 





self committed to writing, or does it imply the use of holy pen- 





capable of a variety of interpretations. “This is my body” in 
the words of Jesus is of infinitely more consequence than “ Holy 
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Scripture is the Word of God " in our Confession of Faith. Give 
heed to the warning of history. 


IMMEDIATELY INSPIRED. 


(@ The prosecution cite Section 8 in order to prove the infal- 
libility of the original text of Scripture. The Confession teaches 
that: 

- “The Old Testament in Hebrew and the New-Testament in 
Greek, being immediately inspired by God, and by his si 

care are therefore ne 
tical ; so as in all controversies of religion, the Church is finally 
to appeal unto them” (I, 8). 

There are three affirmations here : (1) that the original text was 
immediately inspired by God; (2) that they have been kept pure 
in all ages and are therefore authentical; (8) they are the final 
aypeal in all controversies of religion. - The third statement gives 
the scope of the others, The Scriptures are the final appeal in 
religious controversies; matters of faith and practice, not for 
questions of science. Those who have resorted to the Bible to 
prove that the sun moved round the earth. that the earth could 
not be circumnavigated, that the universe was created in six 
days of twenty-four hours, and the like, have surely gone beyond 
the range of the Westminster Confession, which specifies contro- 
versies of religion. Those zealous defenders of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures in other like matters of detail outside of the range 
of religious controversies, apart from matfers of faith and prac- 
tice, will ere long be convicted of similar error. . See further the 
evidence presented in “ The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,” 
Pp. 95 seq. 

(@) The prosecution emphasizes the phrase “ being immediately 
inspired by God,” which indeed they imclude in the charge itself 
in the clause “ immediately inspired.” The Confession states that 
“the Old Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, 
being immediately inspired by God.” 

It is evident that the prosecution rest their case upon the adverb 
“immediately.” What does it mean in this passage? ‘ _Imme- 
diately” does not refer to the time when the Holy Scriptures 
were conhposed, and therefore it has nothing whatever to do with 
the original autographs. The Confession does not say, “ having 
been immediately inspired by God,” referring to their origin in 
the past, but “ being immediately inspired by God,” alluding to 
their present condition. The doctrine is that the Hebrew and 
Greek copies, as we now have them inour hands, are immediately 
inspired by God; they have within them the divine grace of in- 
spiration, and it is there immediately from God as compared with 
the translations from the Greek and Hebrew originals, where the 
inspiration is mediately from God, namely, through the me- 
dium of these originals. That this isthe meaning of the Confes- 
sion is clear from the controversial literature of the times when 
the Confession was composed. Let me quote from William Ly- 
ford, one of the most honored divines among the English Presby- 

and one whose name and authority were of the first to 
the authors of our Standards: 

“Thus that Jeswite, with whom Doctor White has to doe, layes 
this for his first conclusion (namely) that the scriptures alone, espe- 
cially as translated into the English Tongue, cannot be the rule of 
Faith: He gives two Reasons for his Assertion: The first is, be- 
cause these Translations are not infallible, as the: Ruie of Faith 


must be; for neither were the Scriptures immediately written by 
the Holy Ghost in our language, neither were the Translators 
assisted by the Spirit infallible, as appears by the often change, 
and correcting of the Translations, which shews that some of 
themi_ were defective.—How can an unlearned man be sure that 
this Translation, which now I have, or you have, does not erre, 
unless you admit the Authority of the Church, to assure us that 
such aad such a Translation doth not erre ? 

For answer he: 


resented to us, and as 
agree with the Originalls: And every T'ransla- 
tion th the Orig-nalls in the matter, is the same 
Canon I ebrew or Greek is, even as it is the 
same Water, which is in the Fountain and in the Stream; We 
say this is the Water of such or such a Well or Spring, because 


it came from thence; so it isin this business, when the Apostles 
e the wonderfull works of God in the language of all Nations 
(that were at Je ) wherein they were bern; the trine 


was the same to all, of the same Truth and Divine Authority i 
the severall panamapes: And this Doctrine is the Rule we seek 
for. and the foundation upon which our Religion is grounded 
and it is all one thing, whether it be brought to my understand- 
ing in Welch, or San. or Greek, or Latine: all Language, or 

riting, is but the Vessell, the Symbole, or Declaration of the 
Rule, not the Rule itself: It is a certain form or means by which 
the Divine Truth cometh unto us, as things are contamed in their 
wena, one because the Dectrine and matter of the’Text is not 
made known unto me but, = words, and a langu which I un- 
derstand ; therefore I say, the Scripture in English.is the rule 
and ground of my faith, whereupon I relying, have not a humane, 
but a divine Authority for my Faith. Even as an unbeliever 
coming to our Sermons, is convinced of al, and judged of ail, and 
he will acknowledge the Divine Truth of God, although by a hu- 
mane voice in preaching, it be conveyed unto him, so we enjoy 
the infallible trine of the Scripture. although brs a mans 
Translation it be manifested to me” (“* Plam Mans Senses ”—Ly- 
ford, pp. 48, 49.) 

It is evident, therefore, that the adverb “immediately” gives 
the prosecution no support. for their doctrine that the original 
autographs were without error. It has nothing whatever to do 
with such autographs. : 

(2) There is an important phrase in this section which the 
prosecution do not emphasize and which they do not insert in 
the charge. This phrase gives irresistible witness against them. 
It is the following: “ his singular care and providence, kept 
pure in all ages.” The svatement is that the Greek New Testa- 
ment and the Hebrew Old Testament have been kept pure in all 
ages by the singular care and providence of God, and are authen- 
tical. They are authentic for their purpose as the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, to determine controversies of religion. 
They have been kept pure by divine providence in all ages for 
this purpose. Those who use this passage in order to prove the 
inerrancy of Scripture in every particular, make several infer- 
ences which are not justified. They have no right to infer that 
the adjective “ pure’ means inerrant in every particular. Pute, 
yes, for its purpose of grace and salvation, Pure, yes, to deter- 
mine infallibly controversies of religion. Pure, yes to give the 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and to determine every ques- 
tioa of religion, doctrine and morals. Pure, yes, so that these 
great purposes of the grace of God shall in no wise be contami- 
nated, or colored, or warped, or changed in the slightest particu- 
lar; but not, pure in the sense that every sentence, word and let- 
ter of our present Greek and Hebrew text is absolutely errorless 
and inerrant. The Westminster divines knew as well as we do 
that the accents and vowel-points of the Hebrew text then iu 
their possession did not come down from the original autographs 
pure and unchanged. They were not in the original autographs 

at all. Levita, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Beza, and the great ar- 
ray of biblical critics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
hed settled that. They knew, as well as we know, that there 
were variations o reading and uncertainties and errors in the 
Greek an ‘3+b~ew ‘oxts in their hands. The great Polyglots had 
settled that. anew that there were errors of citiition and 
of chronology a gevgrapbical statement in the textf Scrip- 
ture. Luther an Calvin, Walton and Lightfoot, Baxter and 
Rutherford, and a great company of biblical scholars revognized 
them and found no difficulty with them. : 
The language of the Confession does not of itself teach -tha 
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the Holy Scriptures are altogether without error; and it is 
extremely improbable from the historic situation of the West- 
minster divimes in the development of biblical scholarship, that 
they ever designed to make any such statement. Buteven if 
they had intended to make such a statement, and did actually 
make it, implicitly, if not explicitly, in the clause, “ kept pure 
in all ages,” it is the unanimous testimony of modern biblical 
scholarship that there are errors in the Hebrew and Greek texts 
now in our hands, errors that meet us in textual criticism, in 
literary criticism, and in historical criticism, that no one has 
been able to deny er to explain away. Modern biblical scholar- 
ship has forced the advocates of inerrancy to fall back from the 
texts in our hands and grant that there are errors in them, in 
order to rally about the modern dogma of the inerrancy of the 
original autographs. Z 
The attentive reader of the Westminster Confession will note 
that it states with regard to the original texts that, (1) “‘ The 
Old Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek 
are immediately inspired by God,”. and (2) that they, “* by his 
singular care and providence, have heen kept pure in all ages.” 
The first statement, that the original. texts are immediately in- 
spired by God, is not in debate in the Presbyterian Church. 
All parties agree to that. The second statement affirms noth- 
ing more as regards the original autographs than it affirms of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts in our hands. *‘ Kept pure” meaps 
that the text we have is as pure as the original text was, no 
more, no less. Those modern scholastics who have generated 
this dogma of the inerrancy of the original autographs seem 
altogether unconscious of the fact that they have transgressed 
the Confessional statement, when they claim that the original 
autographs were so pure as to be inerrant, and then admit that 
they have not been kept sufficiently pure in : 1] agesas to be in- 
errant at the present time, The Confessional doctrine is * kept 
pure in all ages.” This we firmly believe. The texts are as 
pure to-day to determine religious controversies, as they ever 
were. They ere as pure, as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice, as when they first issued .by immediate inspiration 
from the hands and the brains of those who wrote them and 
uttered them. Our opponents deny the Confessional statement 
when they assert that the original autograpbs were purer than 
the biblical texts are now. They deny the Confession which 
states that they have been “ kept pure in all ages.”” They make 
the synagog and the Church the scapegoats, and throw upon 
them the blame forthe errors in the present texts of Scripture. 
Doubtless many errors bave arisen in the course of transmission 
through the mistakes of copyists. But these may, for the most 
part, be traced out and explained according to the principles of 
textual criticism. These errrors are chiefiy errors of inadvert- 
ence, altho some have arisen from dogmatic efforts to har- 
monize variant passages and to correct supposed errors in the 
older texts. It discredits the scientific work of textual criticism 
to make conjectures as to an origina) text different from the 
best one we can find after we have exhausted the resources of 
criticism. Conjectures in the interests of scepticism are quite 
as easy as conjectures in the interest of orthodoxy. Those who 
by pure conjecture invent a inerrant original autograph, that 
has never been in the possession of the synagog or the Church 
sofar as we can trace the historic records, deny that God has 
kept the Holy Scripture pure in that period of their history con- 
cerning which we are left in darkness. It is quite easy to 
imagine anything in the dark. 
oo resent any obstacle whatever to 
biblieal pa ce —y ‘his’ Pamag The Confession says: ‘ kept 
ure in all ages.’ is isin accord with biblical scholarship. It 
s well known to those who have pursued the study of biblical 


eriticism that textual criticism, while it advances steadil 


ily toward 
the original au phs, finds the number of errors increasing as 


well as diminishing. As it works its arduous way backward 
some errors are removed, but others of equal difficulty are dis- 
closed. The Higher Criticism in its quest after the exact liter- 
ary forms of the original Scriptures also finds an increasing 
numberof errors. Historical criticism in its comparison of Bible 
with monument and the parallel line of history clears up many 
difficulties, but also adds to the number of errors of names, 
dates, phy andincident. Biblical.scholarship could have 
nO ohiction to the statement of the Westminster Confession 
‘kept pure in all ages,’ for criticism shows that the present text 
is as pure and free from errors of truth and fact as any earlier 
text accessible to us. Indeed, the study of the errors of Holy 
Scripture isone of the strongest evidences of the cfedibility of 
the Scriptures. It shows clearly that the text has in all ages 
been kept pure for its purposes of grace and salvation. All 
the errors that have yet been discovered are but as moles on a 


beautiful face, or those discolorations of a cathedral which come 
in 


from the wear and tear of ages and in part from minor 
defects in the marbles themselves, but which enhance the beau- 
ty and majesty of the structure, witnessing to its integrity, 
strength and grandeur.” (See “ The Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason,” pp. 99, seq.) as 

(3) Another neglected clause of the Confession reads as follows : 
ee ee en eee etme, Cant ta Week of Gok 
dwelling plentifully in all they may worship himin an acceptable 
manner. and through patience and comfort of the Scriptures may 
have hope” (I, 8). 

This passage was omitted altogether from the specification in 
the original charge. The prosecution, doubtless. saw their mis- 
take in this omission, and had a presentiment that it would be 
used against them. 

This passage teaches the efficacy of translations of the Scrip- 
tures and maintains that the Word of God comes through trans- 
lations es well as through originals. The authority of Holy 
Scripture is not confined to the original autographs or to the orig- 
inal languages of Holy Scripture, but is conveyed by the holy 
doctrine and facts of Scripture through every language under 
Heaven. Holy Scripture is the power «f God unto salvation in 
whatever form it assumes or through whatever message it comes 
to penitent men of every nation,.kindred or tongue. There can 
be no true doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, or of the 
authority of Hely Scripture, or of the infallibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which deifies original autographs, exaggerates Hebrew, 
Greek, or Aramaic words and sentences, and depreciates the 
translations which alone are accessible to the people of God. 
When it is said that **God is careful of his yodh. He does not 
dot his ¢ for nothing, nor cross his t merely for decoration” (Sten- 
ographical report, pp. 566, 567), the prosecution use language 
which is so anthropomorphic as to be irreverent. When it is 
further said that the Bible is “the human medium which taber- 
nacles Jesus Christ, the Word made Bible, must be as perfect, as 
spotless, as infallible ” (Stenographical Report, p. 515), the prose- 
cution teach a Christology which is contrary to the faith of the 
Church of God The Bible is not Jesus. Christ inthe torm of a 
book. The Bible is not God manifest in the Scriptures in a sense 
paraliel to God manifest in the flesh of Jesus Christ. The au- 
thority of the Bible and its infallibility is of a very different kind 
from the authority of the Incarnate Sonof God. Its authority is 
in the divine revelation of the rule of faith and life for the re- 
demption of men. The Bible is authoritative to the people of 
God, not merely to those who can read it in’'Hebrew and Greek- 
The Bible is infallible to all the ministry, not merely to those 
who can spell out by the help of a dictionary its Greek and He- 
brew words. The Bible is sufficient for the whole Church, not 
merely for a few textual critics. It is important that there should 
be the best textual criticism and that the ministry should in con- 
siderable measure be Hebrew and Greek scholars. But it is con- 
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tanism, that any doctrine of the Bible should be taught that makes 
it necessary for us to resort to the original texts and the original 
autographs in order to get at the fountain of inspiration and au- 
thority. It isa ludicrous feature of the present situation that 
biblical scholars are defending the translations of which they 
have no need, and experts in textual criticism are acknowledging 
that they find no inerrant manuscripts; the Higher Critics are 
searching the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures through and through 
to learn the exact truth and facts about the origin and character 
of the Bible; while men who can hardly spell out their Hebrew 
and Greek Bibles, who are as innocent of textual criticism as a 
child unborn, and who show by their speech and writing that 
they know not the meaning of the word Higher Criticism—that 
snch men are prating about the infallibility of original autographs 
and the inviolability of traditional theories. We may safely say 
that divine authority is not stereotyped in original autographs so 
hidden from the eyes of men that they can less easily be discov- 
ered than the north pole or the Garden of Eden. The fountain 
of authority is in the great heart of the Gospel, the message of 
redemption which the Bible tells in every language into which it 
may be translated, and which the Holy Spirit ever accompanies 
with his quickening presence. 

A study of the Confession makes it clear that it knows nothing 
of the modern doctrine of the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of Holy Scripture When the General Assembly assumed 
to say by a major'ty vote that “‘Our Church holds that the in- 
spired Word as it came from God is without error,” they said 
what is not true in fact at the present time unless their own 
majority vote determines what our Church hélds; and they said 
what has never been true in fact in the history of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. if they meant, what circumstances seem to indicate 
that they meant,to affirm that the original autographs were with- 
out error. 


THE WITNESS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE AS TO ERRORS. 

All the texts cited by the prosecution against the passages 
from my Inaugural are irrelevant. If they had affirmed in their 
charge that it is an essential and necessary article of the Confes- 
sion and of Holy Scripture that the original autographs of Holy 
Scripture are inerrant and had used these passages as proofs, it 
would have been easy to show that not one of them gives the 
slightest support to such atheory. They sbow that they have no 
confidence in the proof texts of their own selection. In the 
specification of the original charge of which the present charge 
is an amplification, the prosecution cite twenty-seven texts of 
Scripture against me. They have thrown out all but three of 
them from the present charge and have added four new ones. 
But the new are no better than the old. Another year’s reflection 
would probably suffice to have all of them thrown out. Under 
these circumstances it seems not worth my while to pay any at- 
tention to them. I hold to all that these texts teach when inter- 
preted by sound principles of exegesis. But Iam sure that no 
biblical scholar who is entitled to the slightest consideration or 
respect would risk his reputation by citing any of the texts for 
any such purpose as the prosecution have in mind. 

I shall adhere to the policy which I have thus far followed with 
regard to errors in Holy Scripture. I have refused to accept the 
dogma that the original autographs were inerrant. I have main- 
tained that there are errors ia the-texts which we have and in 
the best texts we can get by the science of textual criticism, and 
that it is improbable that the original texts, if we could discover 
them, would be much different from those we have in that re- 
gard. But I have refused to affirm that there were errors in the 
original autographs; because it is unscientific and it is unschol- 
arly end itis against the truth-loving spirit of Christianity to 
make affirmations of dogma where we have no certain evidence. 
I have always refrained as far as possible from pointing to er- 
rors in the present text of Scripture. But every biblical scholar 
admits them. There are a few professors in the biblical depart- 
ment in American theological seminaries who hold to this mod- 
ern dogma of ‘inerrancy, and in the interests of this dogma try 
to explain away the errors of Holy Scripture; but even these 
Procrusteans are obliged to admit that they must resort, for some 
of the most stubborn of them, to conjectures that these were 
bastards to the original text. 

I shall call your attention to some errors in Holy Scripture 
which have been recognized by the great divines of the Church 
and which are acknowledged by the best biblical scholarship of 
our age, in order that you see how unsafe it is to risk the divine 
authority of Holy Scripture on the soundness of such an unhis- 
toric and unstable modern dogma as inerrancy. I refer you 
again to the long list of citations in my “ Bible, Church and 
Reason,” proving that errors in Holy Scripture were recognized 
by Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Baxter, Ruther- 
ford, Van Oosterzee, among the older divines ; and among those 
now living, by Marcus Dods, Sanday, Bruce, Beet, Charteris, 
Plummer, Gore, Cave, Iverach, Thayer, Huntington, Apple, 
Fisher, Vincent and Fairchild. Citations from ten times as 
many might easily be produced. In the presence of such authori- 
ties, even members of the late General Assembly might well feel a 
sense of humiliation and shame for their deliverance, which ad- 
vises all who agree with these divines to retire from the Church. 
Such divines bear the Church with them wherever they go. A 
Church from which such divines would retire would go a long 
distance in the direction indicated by the Confession when it 
represents that some churches “* have so degenerated as to become 
nochurches of Christ, but synagogs of Satan.” 

(a) Calvin says with reference to Matthew 27: 9: 
FIR nen taro cs Bg etry ag tg Dyapeeah mee sd 
been put for Zechariah by an error, the fact itself shows, because 
there is no such statement in Jeremiah.” 

St. Augustine and St. Jerome had recognized this error centu- 
ries before. Professor Sanday, the most eminent scholar in the 
New Testament in Great Britian now living, regards this as an 
erroneous citation. New Testament scholars who differ from them 
are hard to find. Possibly these may all be mistaken in their 
opinion,and American dogmaticiaus may succeed in convincing 
you that this is no error, or at least that it was not an error inthe 
original text. But what will you do with these: scholars and all 
whom you cannot convince? Are you prepared to say that they 
must retire from the Presbyterian Church ? 

(b) Calvin recognizes a mistake in Hebrews 11: 21. He says: 


“*No doubt Moses spoke of the head of his couch, when he said 
MDD we Sy, but the Greek translator rendered the words, ‘on 
tr 


the top of his staff,’ as tho the last word was written pr. 


The Apostle hesitated not to apply to his rurpose what was com- 
monly received; he was ind writing to the Jews; but they 
who were dispersed in various countries had changed. theirown 
] age for the Greek. And we know that the Apostles were 
not so scrupulous inthis respect, as not to accommodate them- 
selves to the unlearned, who had as yet need of milk ” (Calvin’s 
Commentary on Hebrews 11: 21). 


You may see the difference in our English Bible : 


“And he said, Swear unto me: and he sware unto him. And 
Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head” (Gen. 47: 31). 


* By faith Jacob, when hé was dying, blessed each of the sons 





trary to the principles of Protestantism, and especially of Puri, 


of Joseph; and yorshiped, leaning upon the top of his staff 
(Heb, it: 3p peda, sg up Pp 





and renders incorrectly. This error appears in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There is no doubt that it isan error. It is hard 
to see how you can remove this error from the original text of 
the New Testament, because the LXX version is back of it. But 
what matters such an error as this? What difference does it 
make to our faith‘and practice whether Jabob leaned on his 
staff or his bed’s head? Why should you demand that the 
Holy Spirit must have so overruled the mind of the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews that he would correct his citation 
from the LXX 80 as to correspond with the correct Hebrew 
text? If by any strange device you can persuade yourself that 
this is not an error after all, what are you going to do with the 
man whothinks with John Calvin and whom you cannot con- 
vince? Will youexclude him from the Church because he finds 
bed’s in the Old Testament inconsistent with staff in the 
New Testament. 

(c) The Epistle to the Galatians contains a serious chronological 
error, according to the opinion of most scholars : 


“ Now this I say: A covenant confirmed beforehand by God, 
the law, which came four hundred and thirty years after, doth 
not disannuyl, so as to make the promise of none effect” (Gal. 
8:17.) 


This four hundred and thirty years from the promise to 
Abraham until the law-giving, is in accordance with the four 
hundred years of the prediction in Gen. 15:13 and Acts 7:6; 
but it i¢ contrary to the narrative Ex. 12: 40, which gives the 
sojourn in Egypt as four hundred and thirty years. However 
the LXX version by an insertion in the text overcomes the 
difficulty; but this text is not accepted by the best criticism. 
This difference of chronology involves an error either on the one 
side or the other. Dillmann shows that the genealogical tables 
are also widely discrepant in the number of generations during 
the period from the descent into Egypt till the law-giving. The 
general opinion is that the number 430 is correct and that 
Stephen and Paul arein error. 

Professor Beet, of the Wesleyan Church in England, says: 

“ About trifling discrepancies between the Hebrew an | Greek 
texts Paul probably neither knew nor cared. d they have no 
bearing whatever upon the all-important matter he has here in 
hand. He adopted the chronol of the LXX, with which alone 
his readers were familiar, knowing, possibly, that if incorrect it 
was only an understatement of the case ” (p. $0). 

Dr. Schaff says; 

“ But this difference in the chronology of the Greek Bible and 
our present Hebrew text, altho very serious in a historical point 
of view, is of no account for the argument in hand. ul means 
to say, the older an agreement the stronger its authority. The 
Hebrew text would strengthen the argument’ (Commentary on 
Galatians in loco). . 


I shall not discuss this difficult question. But I ask you to con- 
sider whether you are going to make the divine authority of Holy 
Scripture depend upon the removal of this error from the text? 
And will you discipline all those who think that you cannot make 
the four hundred and thirty years of the sojourn in Egypt har- 
monize with the four hundred and thirty years from Abraham 
to the Exodus? 

(@) It is the common opinion that Stephen makes an erroneous 
statement in Acts 7: 16, where he says: 


“And they were carried over unto Shechem, and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price in silver of the sons of 
Hamor in Shechem.” 


The late Professor Lechler says; 


exity with respect to several iculars. 
ol that Joseph and his brethren buried the body of Jacob 


rding to 
Israelites, when they took possession of Canaan, buried the bones 
of Joseph, which they brought from Egypt, in Shechem (Sychem); 
but it is not stated in this passage or elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment that the bones of Joseph's brethren, whom the terms em- 
ployed by Stephen include, were buried at the same place. 3. 
Stephen says that Abraham bought the piece of ground in Sy- 
chem of the sonsof Emmor. Yet it was not Abraham but Jacob 
who bought this piece of ground of the former owners (Gen. 33: 
18, 19). Consequently Stephen confounded the latter with the spot 
near Hebron which Abraham had bought. Every possible at- 
tempt has been made to explain these variations, from the period 
in which the oldest aneaeng wide ty were written down to the age of 
the reformers and thence to the present day. Interpreters have, 
without success, availed themselves of every resource which the 
laws of criticism or of grammar, or the principles of lexicology or 
of her ti d to offer. The theory has n proposed 
that two burials are described in terms which were intentionally 
abbreviated, or that the passage before us speaks of two pur- 
chases. It is, however, the most judicious course to admit frank- 
ly that, with reference to the pure of the ground and the 
burial of Jacob, it might easily occur that Stephen, whose dis- 
course treated an entirely different and a loftier theme, should, 
in his rapid course, confound two analogous transactions. As to 
the burial of Joseph’s brethren in Canaan, the Old Testament 
presents no conflicting statements, but merely observes silence; 
itis very probable that such a tradition, the existence of which 
at a later period can be proved, was already current in Stephen’s 
age, and adopted by him” (Lechler, * Acts,” p. 116). 


Calvin also recognizes this error of Stephen : 


“It is evident that he[Stephen] made a mistake in the name of 
Abraham, since Abraham bought a double cave of Ephron, the 
Hittite, for the interment of his wife; but Joseph was buried 
elsewhere—viz, in the field which his father Jacob bought of the 
gons of Hamor for an hundred lambs. Wherefore this passage is 
to be corrected ” (p. 110). 


The late Professor Evans, in holy indignation, exclaims: 


“If Stephen transposes certain Old Testament incidents, or 
confuses certain names, does that affect the convicting power of 
his terrific arraignment of an apostate Israel? Was not the 

wer of the Holy Ghost in every word that he spoke, even when 
east accurate ? Suppose that one of his hearers had undertaken 
to reply to him, saying , ‘You have said that Abraham left Ha- 
ran after the death of his father Terah; whereas, if you study 
the figures in Genesis, you will find that Terah must have lived 
fifty years or more in Haran after Abraham left. You were mis- 
taken also, in saying that Abraham ee the sepuicher of the 
sons of Hamor in Shechem. If you look into the matter a little 
more closely you will find that that was Jacob, and that Abraham 
bought his purchase at Hebron of Ephron the Hittite.’ But would 
that have silenced Stephen? Sucha criticism on such a speech 
would have been like flinging a feather in the teeth of a cyclone” 
(Inspiration and Inerrancy,” pp. 165-167) 

Possibly you may see your way through this error, but scholars 
greater and wiser than you cannot. You may be ready to follow 
the opinion of an American divine : 

“In all such cases, it is necessary to consider the difficulties 
which attend the supposition of mistake or contradiction, as well 
as that of truth and consistency, especially as skeptical’ critics 
and their Christian followers are accustomed to look only at one 
side of the question. In this case, for example, it is easy to cut 
the knot by assuming a mistake on Stephen’s part, but not so 
easy to account for its being made by such a man, addressing 
such an audience, and then perpetua in such a history, with- 
out correction or exposure, for a course of ages” (Alexander on 
Acts, p. 269). 

Isthis argumentation to be made a test of orthodoxy? Have 
you no pity for Calvin and Lechler and Evans? Are all who see 
as they do to be cast out of the Presbyterian Church and given 
over to Satan? 

(e) Let me give you the statements of another American pro- 
fessor ; 

“ The test reliance is, however, placed on the third case 
adduced—the statement of Luke that Jesus was born at the time 
of a world enrollment which was carried oes in Syria during the 





nothing of such a bu the . 

of Acts5: an something boy an unigenitct Skins Quit 
nius was not during °s life. a 
f able look; bat detail has been more than fally 
met ” ( Review, p. 248). 


Professor Weiss and Professor Schtirer are of the highest rank 
in the study of the New Testament. There is no American 
scholar now living, unless it be Professor Thayer, who could 
claim equa! recognition by the Christian world. You may be 
convinced by the reasoning given above, but what are you going 
to say with regard to the multitudes of Christian scholars who 
are not convinced? The greatest New Testament scholars in the 
world, seeking only wat istrue and right, and without preju- 
dice, find error here : and they are entitled to our respect and con- 
fidence. But the author of this reasoning does not win our con- 
fidence in his fairness, for he bandages his eyes at the very be- 
ginning of such an investigation by winding about them a rag 
with the inscription, “ A proved error in Scripture contradicts 
not only our doctrines, but the Scripture’s claims, and therefore 
its inspiration in making those claims.” 

(/) This same anti-revisionist makes the following stat 
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any others are errors. But have you any right to force your 
opinions upon us? We cannot shut our eyes to contradictions. 
We cannot throw aside the laws of thought. We prefer rather 
to see the truth than by majority votes be counted among the 
orthodox. We shall be true to the divine laws of reasoning even 
if that reasoning convicts the last General Assembly of error. 

The number of such instances as I have given above might be 
increased to an indefinite extent, extending over a large part of 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. We are all reluc- 
tant to acknowledge errors in Holy Scripture. We acknowledge 
them only when we are compelled so to do by evidence that can- 
not honestly be gainsaid. But we refuse to accept the modern 
dogma of inerrancy. In no creed of Christendom isit taught. It 
has never received the official stamp of any Church, unless you 
suppose that the last General Assembly used such a stamp in its 
deliverance last May. If the Presbyterian Church should be in- 
duced, either by a revision of the Confession or by a decision in a 
judicial case, to make such a dogma the official doctrine of the 
Presbyterian Church, our Church would be cut off from historic 





which possibly may convince some of you: 
Dr. Fishe inst the complete 
ieged disharmony in 
phraseo! of the sermon on the 
mount, the healing of the centurion’s son, the denials of Peter, 
the sealing of the blind man at Jericho, and the time of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper. But that in each of these, most 
natural means of harmon exist,are even in some ances 
ey we oy as possible by Dr. Fisher himself, President Bartlett 
tely so fully shown fn detail that we cannot bring ourselves 
to repeat the oft-told tale here” ( ian , Dp. 252). 
Prof. George P. Fisher is an authority than whom there ‘is no 
greater in America in questions of New Testament history. If he 
find lack of harmony in these four instances in the Gospels, most 
persons will conclude that there must be valid reasons for his 
opinion, But Professor Fisher does not stand alone. He is sus- 
tained by New Testament scholars the world over. It is possible 
that this advocate of inerrancy may have the right of it, and that 
all these scholars may be wrong. You may think that you may 
safely follow him and rely on his authority rather than on the 
others. But can you do this as jurors? Can you in the divine 
presence, in view of the facts adduced, undertake to affirm it as 
the truth of God, as an essential and necessary article of faith, 
that these and other like cases are not errors? You may be able 
to persuade yourselves to it as an act of allegiance to your party 
in the Church, but if you do it as a juror you forfeit your Chris- 
tian integrity and honesty of soul; for it is as certain as the sun 
shines that the great majority of this Presbytery do not and can- 
not know the certainty of all these things by their own study and 
knowledge. 
(g) In the book of Genesis there are two stories respecting the 
wives of the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac, which are so similar 
that it is commonly supposed that they are two different stories 
of the same thing. This opinion is strengthened by the fact that 
the one of them (Gen. 20) is in the Ephraimitic document, the 
other (Gen. 26) in the Judaic document. There is, indeed, a third 
similar story where the scene is laid in Egypt, according to Gen. 12. 
Delitzsch calls attention to the fact that Sarah, according to the 
context in which Gen. 20 stands, must have been ninety years of 
age when Abimelek took her from her husband to be his concu- 
bine. 
The late Professor Delitzsch, who was recognized as a manof 
deep personal piety and of missionary zeal, as well as a great Old 
Testament scholar, gives: it as his opinion that the editor of the 
Hexateuch took Gen. 20 from the Ephraimitic document and put 
it in the narrative out of its historical position, very much as he 
thinks that the synoptists put the account of the purification of 
the temple by Jesus at the end of his ministry in connection with 
his third passover, whereas it belongs, according to the Gospel of 
John, at his first passover. Delitzsch explains these three stories 
as three different traditions which the editor used, and that he is 
entitled to our thanks for having given the three faithfully and 
for not suppressing any of them in favor of the others. These 
views of Delitzsch, sustained by Old Testament scholars in gen- 
eral, may seem to you difficult to reconcile with the divine inspi- 
ration of these passages. But Delitzsch and other scholars find 
no such difficulty. Have you ever thought of it? The difficulty 
is in the dogma of inspiration in which you have been trained; it 
is not in the Bible itself. Think of it fora moment. Here isa 
man inspired by God to gather the ancient traditions of his nation 
into an historical writing that will trace the unfolding of redemp- 
tion among the patriarchs. He does not receive these stories by 
divine revelation. No scholar thinks of suchathing. He finds 
these stories in earlier documents and uses them. He was doubt- 
less guided by the divine Spirit in their use; he was guided in his 
purpose of selecting such stories as would set forth the divine 
grace and the progress of redemption; but was it necessary that 
the divine spirit should enable him to decide between two or three 
ancient stories of similar character? Was it essential to the pur- 
pose of a holy writing that he should decide whether these were 
three events, or variant traditions of two events, or of one event? 
Would the Holy Spirit guide him so as to decide as to t he locality, 
whether it happened in Philistia or in Egypt: as to whether it 
was the wife of Abraham or the wife of Isaac; and as to what 
exact time in the life of either of them the event occurred? 
None of these things were at all necessary to the purposes of 
grace. The lesson of the story is just as good with Abraham as 
with Isaac, with Pharaoh as with Abimelek. It isall the betterif 
it can be shown that we have three stories of the same event, as 
we have three stories in the Gospels of the purification of the tem- 
ple. ‘ 
Prof. Henry P. Smith calls attention to an inconsisteacy be- 
tween the books of Kings and Chronicles: 
(h) “But the high places were not taken away: nevertheless 
the heart of Asa was perfect with the Lord all his days” (I Kings 
8; br Asa did that which was good and right in the eyes of the 
Lord his God : for he took away the strange altars, and the high 
places, and brake down the pillars and hewed down the Ashe- 
rim; and commanded Judah to seek the Lord, the God of their 
fathers, and to do the law and the commandment. Also he took 


away out of all the cities of Judah the high places and the sun 
Leg a : and the kingdom was quiet before them” (2 Chron. 


A similar conflict is found between 1 Kings 22: 43, and 2 Chron. 
17: 16: 
* And he walked in all the ways of Asa his father; he turned 
not aside from it, doing that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord: howbeit the high places were not taken away; the people 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in high places.” 
“ And his heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord: and 
furthermore he-took away the high places and the Asherim out 
of Judah.” 
This conflict might be removed by conjectural textual criticism 
as I have elsewhere suggested; but such criticism was not pro- 
posed by the Revised Version of the Old Testament; and it is 
opposed by the fact that these differences are in accord with 
many others, and they seem to reflect different points of view of 
the compilers and writers. As they stand in the translations and 
in the original texts, they are flat contradictions, and either the 





time 


‘hristendom, and become a mere sect, bearing no longer the his- 
torical name of Calvinism, for they would thereby declare Cal- 
vin a heretic; no more the historical name of Presbyterian, be- 
cause they would thereby separate from Westminster Presby- 
terianism and the Presbyterian Churches of the rest of the world. 
They might take the name of an old sect and call themselves 
Scripturalists—but they would insensibly become by a necessary 
process of degradation mere Bibliolaters. 
You are now to determine in the fear of God whether I am 
guilty of this charge or not. I have shown you that I subscribe 
to all the statements of the Confession and of Holy Scripture in 
the passages cited to sustain the charge. I have shown you that 
there is no inconsistency between the doctrine that there are 
errors in the Scriptures as I explain them, and the statements of 
Confession and Scripture. You cannot convict me on the ground 
of Confession or Scripture. You can only convict me on the ground 
of a deliverance of the Assembly at Portland, or of some dog- 
matic theory in your minds. If you should do this, you will vio- 
late the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, break faith 
with me, and sear your consciences before God. 

DR. BRIGGS CLOSES HIS ARGUMFNT. 
On Monday Dr. Briggs concluded his defense, discyssing 
“the authenticity of Scripture” and “‘ progressive sanctifi- 
cation after death.” Dr. J. J. Lampe, of the Prosecution, 
rose to reply ; but Dr. Briggs raised the point of order that 
the Book of Discipline did not allow for an answer, but he 
was willing that the prosecutors should be heard under cer- 
tain restrictions, which he named. Dr. Bliss, the Modera- 
tor, decided against Dr. Briggs’s point of order, and when 
the Professor appealed from the decision, the Moderator 
was sustained by the court. It was thought that Dr. 
Lampe’s reply would take two days. 
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TRIAL OF PROF. H. P. SMITH, D.D. 
FIFTH WEEK. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 











THE verdict has been rendered, the solemn sentence of 
suspension pronouaced, and the ecclesiastical court, which 
for five weeks—through eighteen days and thirty-six ses- 
sions—has been sitting in judgment upon the teachings of 
a brother personally beloved by his fellow-presbyters, has 
been dissolved. ‘The trial is ended, co far at least as this 
Presbytery is concerned. 

Some of the brethren of the Presbytery felt that they 
could conscientiously cast their votes upon the issues in- 
volved in accordance with their personal feelings and as 
expressive of their own views. Others felt that, while 
their views upon the matters at issue were not in accord 
with the views held by Professor Smith, his teachings 
were not at variance with the doctrines of the Scriptures 
or the Standards of the Church, or, at the most, were not 
sufficiently so to warrant his conviction upon the charges 
brought against him. In the case of the first charge, these 
two classes constituted a majority of the Presbytery, and 
he was therefore acquitted upon that charge. 

In thedecision upon the second and third charges, how- 
ever, concerning the absolute truthfulness and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, the majority of the Presbytery 
were thoroughly convinced upon the testimony before 
them that the teachings of Professor Smith were at direct 
variance with fundamental doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, and contrary to the express teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures. Regarding these erroneous teachings as de- 
structive of the faith of the Church, and subversive of the 
authority of God’s Word, they werecompelled by their con- 
victions to vote to sustain these charges. Almost every 
conceivable influence, both friendly and hostile, was 
brought to bear upon them—of the former class, by appeals 
for sympathy, liberty and brotherly love, and of the latter 
class, especially by the outside world, through the secular 
press, and otherwise, by intimidations and abuse, some- 
times of a shamefully personal character. They were re- 
viled and ridiculed, accused of lack of charity and of fair- 
ness, denounced as bigots, persecutors and ignoramuses, 
and publicly threatened, in some cases, as pastors, with 
being driven from their churches. In the midst of this in- 
cessant fire of adverse criticism, and the abuse which has 
been heaped upon them, they have had the grace to main- 
tain a uniform dignified silence. 

As to the Presbytery within itself, looking back over the 
entire course of procedure, there does not seem to be any 
good reason for unpleasant feelings, or personal estrange- 
ments among the members. I do not know that there any 
such. The conflict has been a conflict of principles rather 
than of persons, and as free from any personal reflections 
as could possibly have been expected under the circum- 
stances, and in view of the intensity of earnestness which 
characterized the debates. Dr. Smith has repeatedly said 
(and his course throughout has been entirely consistent 
with his words), that he did not question in any respect 
the sincerity of purpose and the purity of motive of the 
Committee of Prosecution, or of otkers. .On the other 
hand the members of the committee (and of the Presby- 
tery as well) have not hesitated to express their unqualified 





one writer or the other must be in error. If any of you can 


belief in the sincerity and honesty of Dr. Smith, however 
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mistaken in his views they might believe him to be. 
Neither of the parties (i.c., Dr. Smith or the committee, 
has sought to make it in any sense a personal struggle, 
but a» effort to settle in a legitimate way, by a properly 
conducted judicial process, a great doctrinal issue which 
is agitating the Church at iarge. It was understood, 
moreover (altho the Court endeavored not to be influenced 
by this iu its judgment), that, whatever the finding in the 
Presbytery might be, the case would .ultimately be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the Church for its final de- 
cision. For this reason the trial was conducted with the 
greatest care, and with strict attention to every detail. 


A BRIEF RESUME. 


The trial was formally opened on Monday morning, 
November 14th, by the organization of the court, and the 
presentation by Dr. Smith of his demurrer. Two sessions, 
(morning and afternoon) were heid daily. November 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and most of November 21st (nine and 
one-half sessions), were eccupied by the arguments of the 
parties on the demurrer, and points of order. The objec- 
tions of Dr. Smith to the regularity of the organization, 
and of the proceedings were overruled the first day. The 
closing hours of November 22d were occupied by the discus- 
sion by Presbytery, and the votes on Charge I, and its 
specifications, which were found in order, the objections 
being overruled. 

Monday, November 28th, was spent in discussing and 
voting on the sufficiency in form and legal effect of Charge 
II, and its specifications, and Tuesday, November 29th, in 
like manner on Charge III, and its specifications, all of 
which were found in order. 

Wednesday morning, November 30th (the ninth day and 
seventeenth session), the trial proper began, with the 
entering by Dr. Smith of the plea “‘ not guilty.” 

November 30th, and part of the morning session of De- 
cember ist, were spent in the trial of Charge I, the pres- 
entation of the evidence, and the arguments of the 
parties. 

The greater part of December ist and of December 
5th, was spent in taking the evidence in Charges II and III. 

Deceinber 5th, from 2:20 o’clock, all of December 6th and 
7th, and December 8th until 2:10 o’clock, were occupied by 
the closing arguments, in their order, of Elder D. H. 
Shields, the Rev. T. O. Lowe, Dr. Smith and Dr. 
McKibbin. 

Thursday, December 8th, at three o’clock, the Presbytery 
went into private session. This was the close of the four- 
teenth day, with which my report of last week ended; 
eight days, er sixteen sessions, having been spent on the 
demurrer, and six days, or twelve sessions, on the trial of 
the case, to this point. 


FIFTEENTH DAY—DECEMBER 9TH. 


This day, Friday, December 9th, was spent in private 
session. As the pledge of secrecy in regard to these private 
sessions has been removed by vote of the Presbytery, I am 
now at liberty to narrate the proceedings so far as I may 
be able to do so from memory. Many of these speeches 
were very carefully prepared and read from manuscripts ; 
and it was noticeable that several of them, including some 
of the ablest and best of the entire trial, were by members 
who had not previously taken any part in the proceedings, 
except to vote. 


DELIBERATION ON CHARGE I. 


The whole of Friday was given to the consideration of 
Charge I and its specifications, it having been devided upon 
motion of Dr. Ritchie at the beginning to consider Charge 
I separately and Charges If and III together, and to limit 
the speeches in each case to ten minutes each. There 
seemed to be no opposition to this, inasmuch as two 
speeches were allowed in each case, thus really giving each 
member forty minutes if he wished it. 

The debate was opened by Dr. A. Ritchie, who made a 
strong argument against sustaining Charge I, based toa 
considerable extent upon the wording of the first specifica- 
tion, and his belief that the specifications did not prove 
the charge. 

Dr. F. C. Monfort followed with a clear analysis of the 
charge, showing that ‘‘the essential features” of the sys- 
tem of doctrine were the features which were involved in 
the ordination vow, and that therefore a departure from 
the “‘ vow” must necessarily be a departure from the 
‘essential’ features. He held that The Evangelist articles 
were capable of only one interpretation, and that the 
charge must therefore be sustained. 

Dr. H. M. Curtis affirmed that the ordination vows did 
not require a minister to *‘ be zealous” in maintaining the 
doctrines of the Confession, but in preaching the Gospel. 

The Rev. P. Robertson held that the doctrines of the 
Confession and the doctrines of the Gospel were identical, 
and ordination vows had reference to both. 

Dr. E. L. Warren made a very effective speech, the main 
point of which was the declaration of Dr. Smith in his 
** Response” that he had not taught in his Evangelist arti- 
cles *‘ that a minister may abandon the essential features,”’ 
etc., and that he “did not believe it’’; and held that, in 
view of this statement, he must give the accused the bene- 
fit of the doubt and of his denial, and vote for his ac- 
quittal. 

Several other members took the same view as Dr. Warren, 
three or four at least rising and expressing their acquies- 
cence in this view, 

Altogether some fifteen or sixteen members spoke either 
for or against the charge, and it was evident that the sen- 
tence in Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Response”’ which many understood as 
a denial or disavowel, would enter largely into the decision. 
There was much debate over the fact that this declara- 
tion by Dr. Smith was not “in evidence”’ before the court, 
but occurred only in his speech, and also over the fact that 
Dr. Smith had refused to go upon the witness stand and 
repeat the statement there, when told by the committee 
that if he would do so, or would plainly disavow the-teach- 
ing of the articles the charge would be withdrawn, some 


maintaining that the statement had all the weight of 
testimony, and others that it had*not. 

After full deliberation, at 2:30 o’clock, the Presbytery 
proceeded to vote, first upon Specification 1, then upon 
Specification 2, and then upon the charge, the roll being 
called in each case by the Stated Clerk, the Rev. E. T. 
Swiggett, and each member voting ‘‘ to sustain,” or ‘‘ not 
to sustain,” the result being announced by him and then 
by the Moderator, Dr. Scott. 

The charge and specifications, which were first read, 
were as follows: 


CHARGE L 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., a minister in 
said Church, and a member of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
with teaching (in two articles in the New York Evangelist, dated 
respectively March 10th, 1992, and April 7th, 1892) “contrary to the 
regulations and practice of the Church founded” on the Holy 
Scriptures, and set forth in the Constitution of said Church, that 
a minister in said Church may abandon the essential features of 
the system of doctrine held by said Church, and which he received 
and adopted at his ordination, and rightfully retain his position 
as a minister in said Church. 


SPECIFICATION 1. 

He teaches erroneously in the New York Evangelist, March 10th, 
1892, that a doctrinal qualification is only required in the officers 
of the Church at the time of ordination. 

SPECIFICATION II. 

He teaches erroneously in the New York Evangelist, March 10th, 
1892, and April 7th, 1892, that whether in any individual case the 
Church requires continued adherence to the doctrinal standard 
received and adopted at ordination is only to be made known by 
judicial process. 

VOTES ON CHARGE I AND ITS SPECIFICATIONS. 

SPECIFICATION I. 

To sustain: Ministers, 16 ; elders, 11—total, 27. 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 25; elders, 7—total, 82. 
SPECIFICATION II. 

Tosustain: Ministers, 16; elders, 11—total, 27 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 25; elders, 7—total, 32. 

CHARGE I. 

To sustain: Ministers, 16; elders, 11—total, 27. 

To sustain in part: Ministers, 1; elders, 0—total, 1. 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 24; elders, 7—total, 31. 

The Moderator thereupon declared that Charge I was 
“not sustained,” by a vote of 28 to 31. 

After these votes had been taken, it was resolved that 
the taking of the votes on the remaining charges and. speci- 
fications should begin at two o’clock Monday afternoon, 
unless the court should be ready to vote before that time. 


SIXTEENTH DAY—DECEMBER 12TH. 


The Presbytery entered upon the sixteenth day and 
thirty-first session of the trial on Monday morning, De- 
cember 12th. The entire forenoon was spent in considera- 
tion of Charges II and III. The debate during the two 
days was very general, my memoranda showing that no 
less than thirty-three members took part in the discussion 
of the three charges—twenty-five of these being ministers 
and eight elders. When the hour fixed for taking the final 
votes came, by unanimous consent the voting was delayed 
to permit Prof. A.C. McGiffert, D.D., the colleague of Dr. 
Smith, in Lave Seminary, to close the debate, which he did 
with an earnest plea for the accused. At 2:15 in the after- 
noon the vote was taken, first on each specification in 
order, and then onthe Charge. The two charges and their 
specifications were read as follows: 

? CHARGE II. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., being a minister 
in said Church anda member of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
with teaching, in a pamphlet entitled “ Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration,” contrary to a fundamental doctrine of the Word of 
God and the Confession of Faith, that the Holy Spirit did not so 
control the inspired writers in their composition of the Holy 
Scriptures as to make their utterances absolutely truthful; i. ¢., 
free from error when interpreted in their natural and intended 
sense. 

SPECIFICATION I, 

In a pamphlet entitled ** Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” 
published by the said Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., in dif- 
ferent editions in the year 1891, which pamphlet has been ex- 
tensively circulated with his knowledge and approval, he teaches 
that the inspired author of Chronicles has asserted sundry errors 
of historic fact.—Pages 92, 100, 101 and 102. ue 


SPECIFICATION I. 


In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
theinspired author of Chronicles has suppressed sundry historic 
truths, owing to inability or unwillingness to believe them.— 
Pages 104, 105, 107, 109. 

SPECIFICATION III. 


In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
the inspired author of Chronicles incorporated into his narrative 
and endorsed by his authority material drawn from unreliable 
sources.—Pages 101, 103. 

SPECIFICATION IV. 


In the poniaibinid referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
the historical unreliability of the inspired author of Chronicles 
was so great, that the truth of history therein contained can 
only be discovered by such investigation, discrimination and 
sifting as is necessary to the discovery of the truth in histories 
by uninspired and fallible men.—Page 100. 


SPECIFICATION V. 

In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches the 
historic unreliability of the inspired author of Chronicles to 
have been such that “the truth of events” cannot be ascer- 
tained from what he actually asserts, but from what he unwit- 
tingly reveals.—Pages 100, 108, 109. 

SPECIFICATION\‘VI. 

In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 

the historical unreliability of the inspired author of Chronicles 


extended to other inspired historic writers of the Old Testa- 
ment.—Page 102. 





SPECIFICATION VII. ~ 
In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 





the historic unreliability charged by him upon the inspired his- 





torical writers of the Old Testament is chargeable, tho in a less 
degree, upon the inspired writers of the New Testament.—Page 
115. 


SPECIFICATION VIII. 

Ia the pamphlet referred toin Specification 1, he teaches that 
the disclosures of religious experience given by the inspired 
authors of the Psalms are not in accord with the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, and free from moral defect.—Page 101. 


SPECIFICATION IX. 
In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
the assertions made by the inspired authors of the Psalmsare not 
to be relied upon as absolutely true.—Page 101. 


SPECIFICATION X. 
In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah are not cor- 
rectly ascribed to him.—Pages 95, 96 of pamphlet. 


SPECIFICATION XI. 

In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he specifically 

affirms the impossibility of the Old Testament Scriptures being 
free from all error of fact.—Page 92. 


CHARGE III. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D.,a minister in 
said Church, a member of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, in a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘ Biblical Scholarship and _. Inspiration,” 
while alleging that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, and an in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, with denying in fact their 
inspiration in the sense in which‘ inspiration is attributed to the 
Holy Scriptures, by the Holy Scriptures themselves and by the 
Confession of Faith. 

SPECIFICATION I. 

In a pamphiet entitled“ Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion,’ published by the said Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. 
in different editions in the year 1891, which pamphlet has been 
extensively circulated with his knowledge and approval], he 
teaches that the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is consistent 
with the unprofitableness of portions of the sacred writings.— 
Page 116. 

SPECIFICATION II. 

In the pamphlet referred toin Specification 1, he teaches that 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is consistent with error of 
fact in their affirmations.—Pages 92, 93, 95, 96, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 
105, 107, 109, 115, cited under Charge II. 


SPECIFICATION II. 


In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1, he teaches that 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is consistent with such un- 
reliability in their utterances that the truth of events cannot be 
ascertained from their utterances themselves.—Pages 100, 102, 
108, 109, cited under Charge II. 


SPECIFICATION Iv. 


In the pamphlet referred to in Specification 1 he teaches that 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is consistent with a bias in 
the inspired writers, rendering them incapable of recording the 
truth of events because incapable of believing it. Pages 104, 105, 
107, 109, cited under Charge II. 

VOTES ON CHARGE II AND ITS SPECIFICATIONS. 
SPECIFICATION I. 


To sustain: Ministers, 28; elders, 11—total, 39. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 13; elders. 6—total, 19. 


SPECIFICATION II. 

To sustain: Ministers, 26; elders, 11—total, 37. 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 15; elders, 6—total, 21. 
SPECIFICATION III. 

To sustain : Ministers 24; elders. a \ Total 39. 


Not to sustain: Ministers, 18; elders, 6—total, 19, 
SPECIFICATION IV. 


To sustain: Ministers, 26; elders, 11....... 
To sustain in part: Ministers, 2 2; élders, o} Total, 30. 


Not to sustain: Ministers, 13; elders, 6—total, 19. 
SPECIFICATION V. 
To sustain : Ministers 26; elders, Eicobense 7 Lrot al, 38. 


Not to sustain: Ministers, 14; elders, 6—total, 20. 


SPECIFICATION VI. 


To sustain: Ministers, 25; elders, 1]....... ’ 
To sustai: j Total, 37. 


m in part: Ministers, 1; elders, 0 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 15; elders, 6—total, 21. 
SPECIFICATION VII. 
To sustain: Ministers, 22; elders, 11—total, 33. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 19; elders, 6—total, 25. 
SPECIFICATION VIII. 
To sustain: Ministers, 11; elders, 6—total, 17. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 29; elders, 11—total, 40. 
Non liquet, one ministers. 
SPECIFICATION IX. 
To sustain: Ministers, 20; elders, 11—total, 31. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 21: elders, 6—total, 27. 
SPECIFICATION X, 
To sustain * Ministers, 33; elders, 16—total, 49. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 8; elders, 1—total, 9. 
SPECIFICATION XI. 
To sustain: Ministers, 20; elders, 10—total, 20. 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 21; elders, 7—total, 28. 
ees II. 


To sustain: Ministers, 25; elders, 11....... 
To sustain in part: Ministers, 2 2s elders, 0 t Total, 38. 


Not to sustain : Ministers, 14; elders, 6—total, 20, 
VOTES ON CHARGE III AND ITS SPECIFICATIONS. 

SPECIFICATION I. 

To sustain : Ministers, 21; elders, 11—total, 32 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 20; elders, 6—total, 26 
SPECIFICATION II. 

To sustain: Ministers, 30: elders, 15—total, 45. 

Not to sustain: Ministers, 11; elders, 2—total, 13. 

SPECIFICATION III. 


To sustain: Ministers, 19; elders, 1l....... 
To sustain in part: Ministers, 1; Ty elders, 6 { Total, 8 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 21; elders, 6—total, 27. 


SPECIFICATION Iv. 


To sustain: Ministers, 20; elders, 11—total, 31 
Not to sustain: Ministers, 21; elders, 6—total, 27, 
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CHARGE III, 

To sustain: Ministers, 21; elders, 11—total, 32. 

Not to sustain ; Ministers, 20 ;\elders, 6—total, 26. 

The Moderator thereupon declared that all the specifica- 
tions under Charg®II were sustained, except Specification 
8, also that all the specifications under Charge III were 
sustained; and that Charge IIand Charge III were both 
“ sustained.” 

Upon motion of Dr. W. H. James, a committee of five 
was appointed to formulate a minute of the 
finding of the court, and the penalty to be attached 
thereto, and report to Presbytery the next morning. The 
Moderator announced this committee, as follows: W. H. 
James, D.D., A. Ritchie, D.D.,A. C. McGiffert, D.D., and 
Elders, Prof. W. O. Sproull and W. A. Eudaly. Dr. 
McGiffert asked to be excused from serving on the com- 
mittee,and G. M. Maxwell, D.D., was appointed in his 


place. 
SEVENTEENTH DAY—DEcEMBER 13TH. 


Tuesday, December 13th, was the most trying day to the 
members of the Presbytery, of the entire five weeks, being 
the day on which the Presbytery had to face and answer 
the solemn question ‘‘ What shall be the penalty imposed 
upon Dr. Smith ? At ten o’clock the chairman of the com- 
mittee announced that the “‘ Committee on the Finding of 
the Court”’ had met and carefully considered the matter, 
and, as the result, had two reports to present. The first re- 
port (which, it was understood, was favored by three mem- 
bers of the committee, viz., Dr. Ritchie, Dr. Maxwell and 
Elder Sproull) recommended that the sentence of the 
court be ‘“‘ Admonition and Rebuke.’’ The second report 
(whieh was favored by Dr. James and Elder Eudaly) rec- 
ommended that the sentence of the court be “suspension 
from the ministry.” s 

Dr. James explained at length the second report, and ad- 
vocated its adoption ; after which Dr. Ritchie in like man- 
ner commented upon the first report and urged its adop- 
tion. It-was then moved by Dr. R. H. Leonard that the 
second report, recommending ‘‘suspension,’’ be adopted. 
The discussion of this motion was the most solemn and 
earnest of any discussion during the trial. Quite a num- 
ber of the members participated in the discussion, which 
had to do chiefly with two questions : (1) ‘‘ Which penalty 
(rebuke or suspension) will best accomplish the ends of dis- 
cipline ?” and (2) ‘‘Can ‘rebuke’ or anything less than 
‘suspension’ be regarded as a sufficient penalty iu a case 
of conviction for heresy in fundamental doctrine ?”” The 
discussion continued throughout the morning session, and 
far into the afternoon ; finally, at six minutes after three 
o’clock in the afternoon the roll for ‘‘ Yeas and Nays’”’ was 
called upon the adoption of the report on the suspension of 
Dr. Smith from the ministry. The result of the vote was 
as follows, two members being absent: 


VOTE ON THE REPORT RECOMMENDING * SUSPENSION.” 


Yeas: Ministers, 21; elders, 10—total yeas, 31. 

Nays: Ministers, 19 ; elders, 7—total nays, 26. 

The Moderator thereupon declared the report adopted. 
The report is as follows : 

FINDING AND SENTENCE OF THE COURT IN THE CASE 
OF DR. SMITH. 

“Inthe case of the Presbyterian Church inthe United States 
of America, against the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., Pres- 
bytery, after careful deliberation upon the charges, specifications 
and testimony, has arrived at the following conclusions : 

I. Charge I, and the two specifications under it are not sus- 
tained. Dr. Smith is, therefure, declared not guilty of this 
charge, and is hereby fully acquitted. 

II. Charge II is sustained. All the specifications under this 
charge are also sustained, except the eighth, which is not sus- 
tained. 

Ill. Charge III is sustained. All the specifications under this 
charge are sustained. 

Charges If and III have thus been approved, and Dr. Smith is 
found guilty of both these charges. 

Therefore, the judgment of the Presbytery, sitting as a court 
is, that the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., be and hereby is 
suspended from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, until 
such time as he shall make manifest to the satisfaction of the 
Presbytery his renunciation of the errors he has been found to 
hold, and his solemn purpose no longer to teach or propagate 
them. At the same time the Presbytery expresses the kindest 
feelings toward Professor Smith, and it makes this disposition of 
the case because the interests of truth imperatively demand it.” 

Following is the yea and nay vote on suspension : 

YEAS. 

Ministers: Anderson, Bryan, Carson, Conzett, Dawson, Fran- 
cis, Gilchrist, Granstaff, Hopkins, Irwin, J. C., Irwin, W. B., 
James, Leonard, Monfort, Olmstead, Overman, Pollock, Reyn- 
olds, Robertson, Rossiter, Swiggett. Total yeas, 21. 

* Elders: Jouvet, Eudaly, Nichol, Miller, J. G., Monfort, Gel- 
wicks, Conklin, Miller, G. L., Miller, J.M., Johnson. Total yeas, 
10, 

m NAYS. 

Ministers: Acomb, Axmann, Bierce, Cone, Curtis, Dudley, 
Gowdy, Heron, Hortsch, McGiffert, Major, Maxwell, Mussey, Rit- 
chie, Souter, Steward, Taylor, Walker, Warren. Total nays, 19. 

Elders: Ferry, Hyndman, Fulton, Sproull, Wild, Jameson, 
Halley. Total nays, 7. 

Yeas: Ministers, 21; elders, 10; total—31, 

Nays: Ministers, 19; elders, 7; total—26. 

EIGHTEENTH DAY—DECEMBER 14TH. 


On Wednesday morning, December 14th, the Presbytery 
met, with Dr. Smith and the Committee of Prosecution 
present. The Moderator, Dr. Scott, was absent for the 
first time, and Dr. Ritchie, being the last Moderator 
present, took the chair, and read from the chair the 
* flading and sentence’’ of the court. This was followed 
by very brief remarks of akindly nature by Dr. McKibbin 
the Rev. T. O. Lowe and Professor Smith. Several pro- 
tests and answers to protests, concerning various actions 
of Presbytery, were presented and ordered to be recorded. | 
Dr. Smith gave notice of exception to the finding of the 
court on Charges II and III, and to the sentence. Several 
points of order and evidence were raised and decided. 
The file of papers in the judicial case was read by the 
Stated Clerk and approved, 


The Stated Clerk then read the engrossed minutes of the 
Presbytery from the beginning of the trial, containing the 
entire record of the case, except the documents and evi- 
dence on file and the last two days, and the record was ap 
proved without exception. This record covers nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages of the minute book. 

It was resolved that the ten days within which the notice 
of appeal to the higher courts may be given be reckoned 
from noon December 14th. ' 


CINCINNATI, O., December 15th, 1892. 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK AT ERIE, PENN. 


BY THE REV. J, CAUGHEY, PH.D. 


. 











THIS city, of 45,000 people, has just passed through a 
notable religious experience. A cordial union of the 
Evangelical Churches, with the exception of the Episcopal 
and the Lutheran, was effected for the purpose of organ- 

.izing and carrying on a series of evangelistic services. The 
union included fifteen churches, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of about 3,000, namely, four Methodist Episcopal, 
four Presbyterian and one United Presbyterian, two Bap- 
tist, one Christian, one Church of Christ, one Evangelical 
and one United Brethren. Preparations for the work had 
been begun early in the past summer, a thorough organi- 
zation made, and J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., Pastor of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was invited 
to take full charge of the work. 

Union meetings were held in churches in various parts 
of the city during the ten days preceding the opening of 
the proposed services ; and on Monday evening, November 
21st, Dr. Chapman preached his first sermon to a congre- 
gation completely filling the First Presbyterian Church. 
According to the general program of the services he 
preached three times each day, excepting Saturday—at 10 
A M., in the Park Presbyteriau Church Chapel, at 3:30 P.M., 
in the First M. E. Church, and in the evening in the First 
Presbyterian Church. There was also a general prayer- 
meeting at 9:30 A.M., and a woman’s prayer-meeting at 
2:30 P.M. : 

The meetings grew in interest from the very first. Never 
before had there been in Erie such cordial co-operation and 
union of feeling in all the churches. After the first day or 
two no criticism of the preacher or his methods was heard. 
His sincerity, his simplicity and directness in presenting 
the plain Gospel of Christ, his fullness of illustration, his 
exhaustless store of examples of the power of prayer, 
drawn largely from his own experience as a pastor, the ur- 
gency of his appeals to come at once to a decision in ac- 
cepting Christ as Savior—these characteristics of his 
preaching, with his peculiarly sympathetic voice, a manly 
yet tender bearing, and an eloquence born of earnestness 
and deep conviction that was at times simply thrilling, 
deeply moved his vast audiences as they sat night after 
night and listened to his arguments and appeals till hun- 
dreds of the Christians present were ready to pledge them- 
selves anew to an unwavering allegiance to their Lord and 
Savior, and to enter upon a more consecrated life, and 
scores of the unconverted were led to seek earnestly the 
great salvation. 

Denominational differences seemed for the time be- 
ing to be utterly forgotten. ‘All one in Christ Jesus ”’ 
was the dominant sentiment. The meetings continued 
for eighteen days, and durivg this time Dr. Chapman 
preached forty-eight sermons and conducted a crowded 
after meeting at the close of each of the evening services. 
On each Sunday, both afternoon and evening, and on the 
Tuesday before the close of the meetings (observed as a day 
of prayer throughout thecity, most of the business places, 
including the saloons, being closed from 3:30 to 6 P. M.), a 
preaching service was held in the Park Opera House, which 
was filled on each occasion from stage to topmost gallery. 
Thegreat drawback toa much larger success at all the 
meetings has been the want of an audience room capable 
of holding three or four thousand people instead of the 
nine or ten hundred, which were all that could be crowded 
into the largest church that the city affords ; and of this 
number at least four-fifths were usually members of the 
Church, 

It is too soon yet to gather up with any degree of com- 
pleteness the results of this series of meetings. Altho the 
number of those who signed inquirers’ cards, or openly 
pledged themselves to a Christian life, was well-nigh a 
thousand, yet this does not tell one-half the story. Every 
one of the score or more of ministers who attended upon 
the services regularly and upheld the hands of the evan- 
gelist, acknowledges that he has been greatly helped, his 
faith in the power of the simple preaching of the Gospel 
increased, and especially his faith in the efficacy of the 
united prayers of pastor and people, parents and teachers 
and friends, in behalf of those who are still out of Christ, 
greatly strengthened. But the largest results will doubtless 
appear in the renewed consecration of thousands of church 
members to Christ, and their devotion, with fresh zeal and 
earnestness to work in Church and Sunday-school, in 
prayer-meeting and Christian Endeavor Society and Chris- 
tian Association, in the family,and everywhere. It was to 
such results as these, and to stimulate to a more faithful 
and Christlike daily life those who had grown cold and 
indifferent, that the evangelist devoted most of his efforts 
in the sermons preached at the morning and afternoon 
services. 

The story of this evangelistic work would not be fully 
told if the delightful service of song were not mentioned. 
A choir of some sixty voices had been in training for several 
weeks: This was under the leadership, during the prog- 
ress of the meetings, of Prof. J. J. Lowe and his wife, and 
added greatly to the impressiveness of the services. They 
accompany Dr. Chapman to his next field of evangelistic 
work,in Lincoln, Neb., for which he set out immediately 
on closing his labors here. 

Exim, PENN, December 13th, 1692. © 








REV. B. FAY MILLS AT OMAHA. 
BY THE REY. A. R. THAIN. 


UNDER the leadership of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, an evan- 
gelistic campaign began in Omaha on November 30th, 
which, at the present writing, gives promise of large suc- 
cess. Knowing that Omaha is a difficult city to move 
spiritually, the thirty churches which united in this move- 
ment strove to insure success before the coming of Mr. 
Mills by faithfully carrying forward those lines of prepara- 
tory work which he insists on, methods which are now so 
well known that they need not be described. 

The meetings have been held in Exposition Hall, a build- 
ing centrally located, which will seat about three thousand 
persons. To supplement these central meetings the allied 
churches have beén divided into five groups, and union 
meetings are held in these groups on Sunday, while meet- 
ings for special classes are being conducted by Mr. Mills. 

The first meeting of the series greatly encouraged the 
hearts of those who for weeks and months have been work- 
ing and praying for a spiritual awakening in Omaba. 
Every seat in the building was filled soon after the doors 
were opened, and before Mr. Mills began to speak desirable 
standing room was ata premium. On the large platform 
behind a front rank of clergymen sat a chorus of two hun- 
dred singers, and the music was led in a very acceptable 
manner by Mr. J. B Hillis, who also sings solos with 
much power and feeling. 

The sermons of Wednesday and Thursday were addressed 
to Chris'ians, and no after meetings were held, but at the 
close of the meeting on Friday evening about 250 persons 
expressed a desire to begin the Christian life. Such scenes 
had not been witnessed in Omaha during the pastorate of 
the oldest resident minister, and words cannot express the 
joy which filled many hearts over the promising opening 
of the work. 

One of the most important meetings as to immediate re- 
sults was a meeting for pastorsand Sunday-school work- 
ers, on Saturday evening. It was like a council of war just 
before an important battle. Plans were laid to make the 
Sunday-school session in all of the allied churches meet- 
ings for prayer and inquiry, giving the teachers an oppor- 
tunity to invite each scholar toaccept Christ as a personal 
Savior. It has since appeared that pastors and teachers 
spent much of that night in prayer, and on the Sabbath 
following they saw wonderful answers to their prayers. In 
some classes all of the scholars who were not members of 
the Church signed the special cards provided for the occa- 
sion, and in some schools those who did not give outward 
signs of having accepted Christ might have been counted 
on the fingers of one hand, with fingers to spare. In all of 
the churches 800 signed cards. This includes some children 
of tender age who know not what it is to reject Christ, but 
even counting these as already in the Kingdom, scores of 
teachers and pastors came at the close of those memorable 
Sunday-school sessions with joy, bringing their sheaves 
with them. 

On the same Sunday Mr. Mills addressed two large con- 
gregations of young people at Exposition Hall, one in the 
forenoon for those who live in the northern part of the city, 
and a similar meeting in the afternoon for those who live 
south of Dodge Street. At these two meetings 600 cards 
were signed. Counting out the scholars who signed cards 
in their own schools andalso at the:central meeting, fully 
1,000 young people and children gave evidence during the 
day that they had made choice of Christ as Savior and 
Guide. 

But the most striking meeting so far was a meeting for 
men on the evening of the same Sunday. The hall was 
uncomfortably full, many standing in the aisles and pas- 
sages, and hundreds were unable to gain admittance. 
Many of those who sat or stood through a long service 
were not of the church-going class; but they listened to 
a plain Gospel with evident interest, and at theafter meet- 
ing 300 cards were signed. 

In the midst of the week beginning November 4th, a 
severe snowstorm blocked the street cars for nearly two 
days, and as Omaha has 103 ambitious ‘‘ Additions” which 
sprawl out for miles from the compact center of the city, 
the people are quite dependent on cable and electric lines 
for transportation. ‘The consequence is that Wednesday 
wasalmost completely snowed under, and the meetings 
since then have not been as fully attended as before; but 
there appears to be no abatement of the interest. There 
yet remain before us nine days of the period waich Mr. 
Mills has promised to give to the work in Omaha, and dar- 
ing those days we hope to see greater things than we have 
yet seen. In asecond communication, the victories which 
may be gained within that period will be chronicled. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THE English Presbyterians have chosen as the modera- 
tor of their next General Assembly Dr. Waiter Morrison, 
of London. The Rev. J. Marshall Lang, of Glasgow, will 
preside over the Established Church General Assembly, 
and Dr, Walter C. Smith over the Free Church Assembly 


....-Archbishop Vaughn, of Westminster, has released a 
number of priests from parochial duties, in order that 
they may use their pens in carrying on controversies in the 
periodicals, and presenting the Roman Catholic views where 
there are Protestant “ historical inaccuracies and preju- 
dicies.”’ 

....The Boys’ Brigade in the United Kingdom numbers 
over 1,600 officers and 21,000 boys, making it the largest 
Christian organization of boys in the world. ‘Those in 
charge have practically decided in favor of having an En- 
campment of the Brigade at the World’s Fair, tho all the 
details are not as yet settled. 


....The Presbytery of Saginaw, at its last meetin g, 
adopted the revision overtures, except 1544. The Presby- 
tery of Pittsburg, negatived four, tied on six, and adopted 
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the remainder. There was considerable difference of 
opinion manifested by those who voted the same way, some 
who are heartily in favor of preterition voting against 
the clause as unnecessary. 


....Arrangements are being completed for the pilgrim- 
ages to Rome next year on the occasion of the Pope’s 
Episcopal Jubilee. In January the pilgrimage from Lor- 
rainewillgo. In Feburary that from Ireland, under the 
lead of Archbishop Walsh, from England under the Duke 
* of Norfolk, and from Italy. In March the German pil- 
grimage will arrive, and in April the French, Belgian and 
Spanich. 


....Mr. Murphy has been continuing his temperance 
work in New Haven with marked success. On December 
18th he addressed two audiences of over 5,000 each, and ob- 
tained over a thousand names for his blue ribbon pledge, 
making the total of temperance converts more than 7,000. 
It is planned to form a temperance league in the city, em- 
bracing several clubs, which will provide rooms and enter- 
tainment. 


-..-The Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of New 
York City, has called as successor to Dr. Crosby, John R. 
Davies, D.D., of Tyrone, Penn., and it is said that he is 
confidently expected to accept the call. Dr. Davies isa 
young man, but said to possess unusual ability. He was 
born in Wales, but came to this country when young, and 
studied at Lafayette College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1884. 


.-.. The Marylebone Presbyterian Church in London are 
making great efforts to secure Dr. George F. Pentecost as 
permanent pastor, to succeed the late Dr. Donald Fraser. 
They have made very flattering offers in the form of salary 
anda house free of rent. The Park Street Church of Boston 
have also given him a call; but so far as has been learned 
as yet Dr. Pentecost h2s not given his final decision. He 
has, however, repeatedly said that he did not contemplate 
settling in London permanently; and there is great hope 
among his many American friends, including, we are sure, 
every reader of THE INDEPENDENT, that he will remain 
this side the Atlantic. 








Missions. 
PERSECUTION IN BOHEMIA. 


BY THE REV, A. W. CLARK. 








TO-DAY, at noon, a faithful servant of God, an evangelist 
in the service of the American Mission, was sent to prison 
by the head man of this country, Bezirkohauptmann 
Pietrzikowski. 

“And why, you may well ask, ‘‘ was such a man commit- 
ted to prison?” He has done nothing contrary to the 
wishes of bis Majesty, the Emperor Francis Joseph, He 
bas simply done what the Austrian Cabinet, by decree of 
January 28th, 1880, allows; he permitted guests, not actual 
members of the Free Reformed Church, to attend private 
worship in his house. 

This decree of January 28th, 1880, was one of the happy 

esults of the visit of the Alliance deputation to his Majes- 
ty, Francis Joseph, in behalf of the persecuted, in 1879. 

This official thinks he understands Austrian law better 
than. the Cabinet of 1880, and his decision that at meet- 

ngs of dissenters no one but actual members (no guests 

rom any other Church) may be present, has actually been 
confirmed by the Governor of Bohemia and by the present 
Cabinet of his Majesty at Vienna. 

The evangelist in question, Mr. Karl Wolf, not able to 
pay the fine imposed upon him, was sent to prison to-day. 
For what offense ? Several friends, perbaps a dozen, not 
actual members of the Free Reformed Church (Congrega- 
tional Church) attended simple Bible services in his pri- 
vate apartments. The civilized Christian world cannot but 
be astonished at such facts. This new decision confirmed 
by Governor and Cabinet is very far reaching. Under this 
new requirement a few Congregationalists may meet to- 
gether for worship, but the leader may be sent to prison if 
one not of that denomination is present. Two students 
belonging to other churches are boarding with Mr. Wolf. 
If they are not sent out when he conducts family prayers 
he, Mr. Wolf, is liable to fine or imprisonment. Another 
man in this country, Mr. Hodek, is ordered to pay a fine of 
fifteen florins for having ‘‘ guests” at his Bible services in 
his private house. 

Surely the Evangelical Alliance will lose no time in 
using the public press, London Times and other papers to 
call attention to this persecution of which his Majesty 
knows nothing and which there is reason to believe he 
would heartily disapprove. The London dailies are read 
at the Court of Austria. They should not fail to speak in 
strong terms against this violation of liberty. 

We beg most heartily for prompi, earnest and persever- 
ing help from the Evangelical Alliance. Mr. Wolf will be 
releasec in three days, but other imprisonments await him 
for a similar offense. 

PRAGUE, November 23d, 1892. 
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(November. | Financial Year to Nov. Sth. 
1802, 1801. | 1808. ee 
Amer. Board.| $30,308 08; $32,706 51) $111 9t2 16/$137,065 03 —8 mos. 
er. Bapt. 
Miss. Union| 20,061 57| 26,848 53| 141,536 63| 146,618 60—8 
Presb. (N'th).| 57.570 62| 53.777 €2) 230,080 05| 242,687 24—7 mos. 
*""outh)| 14,070 90| 11,275 97| "89,968 23 19 59-8 mos. 
“ United| 12,437 41) 147430 44). 55,485 71| 57.088 mos. 
ee EN ih 1 Cb Sivan we ols tedee chose 16,145 14).........0. —3 mos. 
Ref. (Dutch). |"" 19,564 68|"" 11,916 84) 51.438 49)" “48,608 50—7. mos. 
Ref.(Germ’n)| 1,953 63} 927 19} 9,694 81| 8.550 81—6 mos. 
Luth’r’n Gen. ‘ 
nod...... 5,593 17| 4,552 97| 33,001 61) $1,178 568 mos. 
Pe iy Son 1,805 67) 2,509 06| 1,808 67 
: 06—1 mo. 
Ger. Baptist — deems 
Brethren...) 664 47| «177 Fy 5,186 81| 2,644 89 
Vniversalist | 108 60 90) 7,701 28! 8,525 77-12 mos. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
Biblical Research. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO PETER. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


THE following fragment of the lost ‘‘Gospel of Peter,” 
has just appeared in the new volume of “ Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de la Mission Archéologique Francaise 
au Caire.” The parchment manuscript from which it is 
extracted was found in a Christian tomb at Akhmim, in 
Upper Egypt, in the winter of 1886-87. In the opinion of 
M. U. Bouriant, to whom we owe the transcript, the writ- 
ing is not earlier than the eighth century, or later than the 
twelfth. The same volume has yielded a large portion of 
the Book of Enochin Greek, and a fragment of an Apuca- 
lyptic work which the French editor provisionally identi- 
fied with the Apocalypse of Peter. 

The text here followed is that edited by the Rev. H. B. 
Swete, the editor of the new Cambridge manual Septua- 
gint. He has added punctuation; and where his reading 
or emendation differs from the text of Bouriant, it is 
givenin foot notes. Professor Swete’s text is published 
anonymously, but his initials are appended to the preface. 
The following is my translation : 








[GOSPEL] ACCORDING TO PETER. 


. but of the Jews no one washed his hands, not even 
Herod, nor one of his judges, even of those who were minded to 
wash. Pilate rose up, and then Herod the King commands the 
Lord to be taken away, saying, What I commanded you to do, do 
to him. 

And there came thither Joseph the friend of Pilate and of the 
Lord ; and knowing that they will crucify him, he came to Pilate 
and asked the body of the Lord for burial. And Pilate sent to 
Herod and asked of him the body, and Herod said, Brother Pilate’ 
if indeed no one had asked for him, we would have buried him’ 
since also the Sabbath is drawing nigh; for it is written in the 
law that the sun shall not go down upon one slain before the first 
day of unleavened bread—their feast. 

And they, taking the Lord, pushed him, running, and said, We 
have found the Son of God, having obtained authority over him, 
And they clothed him in purple, and sat him upon the judgment 
seat, saying, Judge righteously, King of Israel. And one of them 
bringing a crown of thorn put it upon the head of the Lord; and 
others standing spit in his face, and others buffeted his cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed, and some scourged him, saying, 
With honor such as this will we honor the son of God. 

And they brought two malefactors, and crucified the Lord be- 
tween them; but he was silent, as if having no pain. And when 
they had set up the cross, they wrote: This is the King of Israel, 
And having laid his garments before him, they divided them, 
and cast Jot upon them. And one of those malefactors reviled 
them, saying, We because of the evils which we have done have suf- 
fered thus; but this one because he came as the Savior of men | 
What hes he wronged you? And enraged at him they com- 
manded that his legs should not be broken, so that he might die 
in torture. ‘ . 

And it was noon, and darkness prevailed over all Judea; and 
they were troubled, and were distressed lest the sun should go 
down, since he was yet alive; for it is written for them that 
the sun shall not go down upon one who is slain. And one of 
them said, Give him to drink gali with vinegar; and they min- 
gled and gave him to drink. And they fulfilled all, and finished 
on their own head theirsins. And many came about with lamps, 
thinking that it is night [and some] stumbled. 

And the Lord cried out, saying, My Power, My Power, thou 
hast forsaken me! And having said [thus], he also was taken up- 
[And at the ninth] hour the veil of the temple of Jerusalem was 
rent intwo. And then they withdrew the nails from the hands 
of the Lord, and laid him upon the earth; and all the earth 
quaked, and there became great fear. Then the sun shone, and 
it was found to be the ninth hour. And the Jews rejoiced, and 
they gave his body to Joseph that he might bury it, since he had 
been seen in as many good things as he did. And taking the Lord 
he washed and wrapped him in linen, and brought him into his 
own sepulcher called the Garden of Joseph. 

Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, seeing what an 
evil they had done to themselves, began to bewail and to say, 
Wo for our sins! the judgment is at hand, and the end of Jeru- 
salem. ButI grieved with my companions, and, wounded in our 
understanding, we hid ourselves; for we were sought by them 
as malefactors and as wishing to burn the temple. And besides 
all these we were fasting, and we sat mourning and weeping 
night and day until the Sabbath. But the Scribes and Pharisees 
and elders, having gathered together to each other, hearing that 
the whole people are murmuring and beating their breasts, say- 
ing, If these most great signs have come to pass at his death, see 
how greatly he is righteous—the elders were afraid, and they 
came to Pilate entreating him and saying, Give us soldiers, that 
we may guard his tomb for three days, lest his disciples come and 
steal him away, and the people suppose that he rose from thé 
dead, and do us evil. And Pilate gave them the centurion 
Petronius with soldiers to guard the sepulcher. And with them 
came elders and Scribes to the tomb; and having rolled a great 
stone with the centurion and the soldiers together all those who 
were there put it at the door of the tomb, and smeared upon it 
seven seals,and pitched there a tent,and guarded. But in the 
morning,as the Sabbath was drawing nigh,there came a multitude 
from Jerusalem and the country about, to see the tomb sealed. 

Anq in the night in which the Lord’s Day drew near, while the 
soldiers were guarding, two and two according to their watch, 
there came a great voice in Heaven, and they saw the heavens 
opened and two men descending thence, having much splendor, 
and standing over the sepulcber. And that stone which had 
been laid upon the door, of itself rolled and withdrew to one side, 
and the sepulcher was opened, and both the young men went in. 
Those soldiers then seeing, wakened the centurion and the el- 
ders, for they also were by, guarding; and while they were telling 
what they saw, again they see coming out from the sepulcher 
three men, and the two supporting the one, and the cross follow- 
ing them ; and of the two, the head reaching to Heaven, but of 
the one supported by them, the hand passing above the heavens. 
And I heard a voice out of the heavens saying, Thou didst preach 
to those that are asleep; and the answer was heard from the 
cross, Yea. 

They then consulted together one with another, to go away 
and show these things to Pilate. And while they were still 
considering, there appear again the heavens opened and a cer- 
tain man descending and entering into the tomb. Seeing this, 
the centurion with his force hastened by night to Pilate, leaving 

the sepulcher which they were guarding, and related all whatso- 
ever they had seen, greatly distressed, and saying, Truly, he was 

a Son of God, Pilate answered and said, I am clear from the 
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blood of the Son of God; but this was what seemed good to you. 
Then all coming forward, begged and besought him to command 
the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of what they had 
seen; for itis better, they say, that we: should be guilty of the 
greatest sin before God, and not fall into the hands of the people 
of the Jews, and be stoned. 

Pilate, therefore, commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. But at dawn of the Lord’s Day, Mary Magdalene, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they were 
blazing with wrath,did not do at the tomb of the Lord what 
women are accustomed to do for the dead and for those who love 
them. Taking her friends with herself she came to the tomb 
where he had been laid. And they feared lest the Jews should 
see them, and they said, Tho, indeed, in that day in which he was 
crucified we were not able to weep and lament, yet now let us 
do that overhistomb. But who, also, will roll away for us the 
stone that is laid over the door of the tomb, that we may go in 
and sit beside him. and do what is fitting? For the stone was 
great,and we fear lest any one see us. And if we are not able, 
and if we may throw upon the door the things which we bring in 
remembrauce of him, we will weep and bewail until we come to 
our house, And going they found the sepulcher opened; and 
coming forward they stooped down there, and see there a cer- 
tain young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, fair, and clad in 
a bright robe, who said to them, Why have ye come? Whom 
seek ye? Is it not that crucified one? , Heis risen and gone away ; 
and if ye do not believe, stoop down aud see the place where he 
lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and gone away thither 
whence he was sent. Then the women were afraid and,fled ; and 
it was the last day of unleavened bread, and many had gone out, 
returning to their houses when the feast was over. 

But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and grieved, and 
each one grieving because of what had happened, departed to his 
house. But Simon Peter and Andrew my brother, taking our 
own nets [or, lines] went away to the sea ; and there was with us 
Levi, the son of Alpheus, whom the Lord 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY IST. 
RETURNING FROM THE CAPTIVITY.—Ezra 1: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.’’—Rom. 5: 20. 

NoteEs.—“ First year of Cyrus,’’—Probably the first year 
that Cyrus reigned over Babylon, immediately following 
its capture, B.c. 538. The capture of Babylon is described 
in several documentsin clay that have been found in Baby- 
lon, of contemporary date, in which Cyrus records his own 
conquest of Babylon, agreeing generally with the Bible 
record, except that no mention of the ‘“‘ Darius the Mede”’ 
of Daniel appears. “By the mouth of Jeremiah.”’— 
See Jer. 25: 11. It was now nearly seventy years. 
“Thus saith Cyrus.’’--T! is is rather the substance than 
the exact language of the proclamation. “The Lord, 
the God of heaven.’’—It bas been generally supposed from 
this story and from the fact that Persians at a later time 
were monotheists, that Cyrus here meant to recognize Je- 
hovah as the one true God whom heidentified with his own 
God Ahura-mazda; we know now from his own inscrip- 
tions that he was a polytheist. ** Go up to Jerusalem.” 
—This was the exact reverse of the policy of the Babylo- 
nian kings who deported whole populations. On the other 
hand Cyrus restored people and gods to their own lands 
everywhere. “* Whosoever is left.”—It must not be 
supposed that the bulk of the Jews returned to Jeru- 
salem. On the other hand very few returned, compara- 
tively. Hundreds of thousands or millions had been 
carried off, and their children and grandchildren were now 
grown up. There were probably more than a million Jews 
in Babylonia and the neighboring country—farmers, 
traders, etc. The rich people, unless very pious, would 
stay in their new homes, which they liked better than bar- 
ren Palestine. “* Heads of the fathers’ houses.”’—It 
would seem that the Jews were allowed to remain asa 
separate religious community, just as nowin Turkey the 
Catholics, Greeks, Armenians and Protestants make sep- 
arate communities, and their chief meen, chosen by 
themselves, are the men who are recognized by the Govern- 
ment, and who collect the taxes, etc. ‘* Mithredath.”’ 
—In its Latin form, Mithradates, the form used in the Old 
Version. The word means “Given by Mithra,” the Persian 
supreme God, just as the Jews give the name Nehemiah or 
Nathaniel, meaning ‘ Gift of Jehovah,” or, as we say, 
Theodore, meaning ‘Gift of God.” “ Sheshbazzar, the 
prince of Judoh.”—The same as Zerubbabel. It was his 
Babylonian name. 

Instruction.—What Cyrus did seemed to him good public 
policy. He did not do it out of any more regard for 
Jehovah than he had for Merodach, a Babylonian god 
whom he also honored. But, nevertheless, tho he knew it 
not, it was God that stirred up his spirit. God rules if the 
king thinks he rules. God wished to restore his people and 
to fulfill the prophecy of Jeremiah. 

What Cyrus here ascribed to “the Lord, the king of 
heaven,” he was just as ready to ascribe to any of the other 
gods of the nations. He was a wise ruler, a good politician, 
but his religion does not seem to have been very deep. 
Napoleon is often quoted for some pious remark he made 
about Christ, but that does not make him other than a 
cruel, ambitious conqueror. Men are very apt to quote 
God and religion in behalf of their selfish ambition. Men 
who grind the poor are often very regular churchgoers. 

In the Bible we see how God as well as man is concerned 
in the events of history. We do well to try to see God in 
what we call profane history, as well as sacred history, 
for he is just as much there; and to see his control in our 
own affairs. / 

The return from the Exile winnowed out the captives, 
separating the wheat from the chaff. Whcn the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to these shores they were picked men, and 
they created a Christian State. So these Jews who left the 
rich soil and the great cities of the East, where they had 
now their homes, were those who had a special religious 
fervor. None else would leave their safety and plenty for 
the danger of the long journey and the upbuilding of the 












































old State,. The idolaters were all left behind, It is no 
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wonder that after this winnowing the Jews never again 
lapsed into idolatry. 

+ Those who returned were but a very small fraction of 
those who remained. They needed the gifts of their breth- 
ren. So, now, these who go as missionaries need the finan- 
cial support of those who remain behind, and who do very 
little when they simply give their money. 

. What a strange history has been that of the Jews! Still 
they are in captivity ; but few of them wish to return 
They still live, thousands of them in Babylonia, and all ove 
the world, driven here and there, now out of Russia and 
coming to this country. They should always be treated 
with kindness, and welcomed to our shores. 

Those who remained behind in Babylonia lost a great 
chance. They achieved nofame. Their names are not re- 
corded in Scripture and are lost. They may have relapsed 
into heathenism and were mixed up with the people of the 
land. There was no heroism about them. They did not 
become founders of a new State. Whenever we fail to do 
a grand and noble thing we lose a great chance. God calls 
us often, avd let us not be too cowardly to go. 

All those holy vessels were very important to those Jews, 
but they are unimportant to us. We have learned better 
than they that religion is not a thing of place or display 
or form, but of the heart. The New Testament calls it 
faith, not works. 








Charities. 
THE BALTIMORE PRISON CONGRESS. 


BY P. W. AYRES, PH.D. 





THE well-known hospitality- of Baltimore people has 
been extended during the week ending December 7th to 
members of the Americau Prison Association. The guests 
iu this instance are a group: of genial and kindly men-and 
women, most of them fimousin the land for good works 
and noble thoughts, who are connected with judicial, 
penal and other administrative departments of various 
cities and States. First is Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes, ex- 
President of the United States. He isa vigorous, dignified 
and gentle man, revered and beloved by all who come in 
contact with him. Heis accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Fannie Hayes, who frequently attends, with her 
father, meetings devoted to the three objects of his later 
life, the development of patriotism, the spread of educa- 
tion,and prison reform. Those who were acquainted with 
General Hayes at the hight of his political career are not 
disappointed in the changes which time has wrought 
upon him. His white hair and beard, firm but gentle de- 
meanor, perfect health, together with his interest in noble 
movements, impress upon one the feeling that he ranks 
among the complete examples of American manhood. His 
good citizenship reminds one of the later careers of Wash- 
ington and John Quincy Adams. 

Judge Francis Wayland, Dean of the Law School in 
New Haven, and his brother, the Rev. H. L. Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, are also distinguished guests. These broth- 
ers, both ripe in years and experience, tho Dr. Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, is evidently the older of the two, are strongly 
similar in outward appearance, similar alsoin views as to 
the sphere of the State and of individuals in social reform, 
but differing in personality, the one an honored lawyer, 
the otheran honored clergyman. These have doneas much 
as any other two in our country in the interest of various 
social reforms. 

The opening session was one of greai interest, uwing to 
the presence of Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, in red 
robe and cap. Our American Cardinal is one of the gen- 
tlest, most lovable of men. All classes in Baltimore, and 
persons of every faith, regard him as afriend. He opened 
the sessions with prayer, of which the following is a part: 

“ Our sympathy for the prisoners is quickened by the reflection 
that Thou, O Innocent Lamb, wast once a prisoner thyself. Thy 
hands were manacled, Thy head crowned with thorns. Thy 
body was bound to a column, and Thy sacred head was torn with 
the scourge. And if thetreatment of the prisoner is now more 
humane and merciful, it is due to the diffusion of thy Gospel. 
For thou hast identified Thyself with him, and hast regarded as 
done for Thyself what is done for him.” 

It is needless to add that the hearts of all who listened 
were touched. 

General Hayes, in an address that more than once pro- 
voked applause on the part of a large and thoughtful audi- 
ence, expressed the objects of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation in the following propositions : 

“1. The speedy and certain arrest, conviction and imprison- 
ment of the guilty. 

“2. The reformation of convicts by the valid reclaiming forces 
—religion, education and productive labor. 

“3. The permanent incarceration of all prisoners who are not 
reformed. 

“4. The most effectual means to prevent crime is an unceasing, 
conscientious and wise care in the training of the young.” 

Another distinguished citizen present is General R. 
Brinkerhoff, President of the Ohio Board of State Char- 
ities, through whose devoted zeal as reformer, the United 
States Government has been induced to establish separate 
government prisons for those who violate its laws, no 
longer using the State prisons for the purpose, while 
Ohio has built the new reformatory for first offenders soon 
to be opened at Mansfield. Through his influence, also, 
Ohio is building the first home for epileptics established in 
America. General Brinkerhoff has long associated the 
wide observance of Prisoners’ Sunday, a day in October, 
upon which all pastor are urged to iuform their people 
what Christianity can do toward solving the vexed ques- 
tion of an ever-increasing number of criminals. He speaks 
strongly in favor of free kindergartens in the crowded 
sections of ali our cities as among the earliest and best 
means of preventing children from growing up in crime. 

The Rev. Fred. H. Wines, statistician from Washington, 
and Secretary of the Illinois Board of State Charities, is re- 
garded as the highest authority in this couptry upon mat- 








ters relating to prison reform. His remark at a special 
meetiag of social-economic students in Johns Hopkins 
University is worthy of reflection. He said that the deep- 
est factor in social life is the relation between the sexes. 
If in the crowded and degraded portions of all our cities 
and counties this relation can be kept pure, loving homes 
established, and men be brought to love and honor their 
wives, poverty and crime will disappear. He urged the 
students at the right time and in the right place to estab- 
lish bomes of thefr own which should be examples to others 
in a different social scale. 

Capt. James Massie, warden of the Central Prison, To- 
ronto, is one whose tall form and venerable white locks, as 
well as his expression of strong, Christian character, win 
for him respect. He advances the proposition that cor- 
poral punishment may sometimes be inflicted in a prison 
without harm and with much benefit. This has pro- 
voked much discussion, but has been agreed to by Mr. J. 
R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, that model of 
all prisons in this country, who holds that considerate 
flogging degrades a man far less than wearing the conven- 
tional prison striped clothing. 

The Rev. W. F. Slocum, the cultured and successful 
President of Colorado College, comes as the representative 
of the Governor of his State; Major R. W. McClaughiy, 
Chief of Police of Chicago, a strong, efficient and capable 
mand, urges citizens everywhere to encourage good work 
accomplished by police officers, and to discourage the ward 
politician and professional bailer’ of criminals who bribe 
and condone officers for neglect of duty. W. M. F. Round, 
of New York, enthusiastic humanitarian in the interest 
of discharged convicts, is here ; and W. Alexander Johnson, 
of Indianapolis, who has come to be a recognized author- 
ity through his long and valuable service as Secretary of 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 
Judge M. D. Follett, formerly of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, advocates visits and interest by good people in the 
homes of the poor as a means of preventing many yourg 
persons from growing up incrime. The presence of the 
late Gardiner Tufts, of Massachusetts, a devoted member 
of the Association, is greatly missed. Among the distin- 
guished ladies present may be mentioned Mrs Ellen C. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women at South Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. Ellen J. Fos- 
ter, President of the non-partisan W. C. T. U.; and Miss 
Anna L. Dawes, the writer, daughter of Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts. 

The strong ideas that have found expression and favor 
at this Prison Congress are numerous, the followi- g being 
a partial summary : 

1. That unrestricted immigration should cease. Presi- 
dent Hayes spoke strongly against this evil as a cause of 
crime in this country. He said: 

“I have heretofore stoutly maintained that our country, with- 
out anything more than a temporary inconvenience, can absorb, 
assimilate and enroll as citizens any numberof aliens likely to 
seek our shores. But plainly, immigration, as it exists to-day, is 
the lion in the path of the progress of America.” 

Judge Wayland said that we have straincd out the Chi- 
nese gnat at the Golden Gate and swallowed the European 
camel at the Narrows. Every time the subject of restric- 
tion was mentioned it was greeted with approval, appar- 
ently, by all present. 

2. That the open saloon, with its organized control of 
local politics, is a curse to the nation. Dr. Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, said that the one grea‘ obstacle to prison 
reform in the United States is that so many persons who 
ought to be and often have been in prison are not only out 
of prison, but actively, if inconspicuously, engaged in the 
government of the country. 

3. That additional legislation is needed, looking toward 
the separation of children from vicious parents. Much 
was said on this point; but the conclusion appeared to be 
that a home which is only a place to stay, nothing more, is 
a danger to the State. 

4. That moral and industrial training of the young is 
the chief factor in prevention of crime. Mr. Brockway 
presented a strong case for industrial training in the public 
schools. A lady from Washington asked: ‘* Where is the 
school board that is not afraid of the labor vote ?”’ 

5. That county jails should be abolished, and district 
prisons take their place. President Slocum protested ear- 
nestly against the cage system in general use throughout 
our counties, East and West. In these cages young and old 
are confined together, and sometimes women and children 
as well as men. 

6. That improved labor conditions will reduce crime. In 
a paper by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, which showed him 
a master of economic principles as well as of the conditions 
of modern economic life, it was shown that crime since the 
Middle Ages has been generally proportionate to the con- 
diti: ns of labor; and that in our day improved industrial 
conditions for laborers will diminish crime. He held em- 
ployers to be responsible for much evil, showing what 
good results have been attained through care on the part 
of employers, many of whom he named, beginning with 
Robert Owen. 

7. That hidden disease is often an unsuspected cause of 
crime. Dr. Jacobi, of New York, brought to the meeting 
a number of skulls and specimen brains of criminals 
and others—a very interesting collection—to show 
how easily the brain is influenced by the con- 
ditions of the body, too weak or too strong cir- 
culation, the presence of poisonous matter causing 
tumors of the sheath around the brain, or of the interior 
skull, resulting in depression, melancholia and insanity. 
He related an amusing incident of a man whom he knew 
that had been several times converted, with many tears, 
beating his wife so severely at times as to be at length re- 
moved to Randall’s Island, whence, after treatment for 
specific disease affecting the brain, he returned to his home 
to beat his wife no more. *“‘ Philanthropoid cranks” is the 


name given by the doctor to those who undertake to treat 
crime and other social diseases ip an unscientific manner. 
He argued for the complete abolition of capital punish- 


ment on scientific grounds, claiming that it is impossibl 
for a jury to be able to determine responsibility on the par 
of a prisoner afflicted with any one of several disease 
traces of which may have disappeared at the time of tria 
There are, undoubtedly, two sides to the capital punish- 
ment question, but the discussion in the formal meeting 
was not active upon this point. 
Among many courtesies extended by Baltimoreans, 
trip to Annapolis and delightful luncheon deserves notice 
Various favors to members of the Congress from Presiden 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Henry M. Hurd 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, and others are appreciated. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








Ministerial Register. , 


BAPTIST. 
BAKER, J. J., Walkerton, Ont., accepts call to St. John, N. B. 
BELL, H. M., ord. recently, Rivera, Cal. 
CHILD, J. B., Amherst, Mass., called to Phenix, R. I. 
EASTON, T. C., Milford, Mich., resigns. 
FROST, 8S. T., Ashland, Mass., called to Northfield. N. H. 
GA ARER, Pav, Arlington, Mass., called to Cape Neddock, 
e. 





GOUGH, J. S., Wilmington, accepts call to Jamestown, O. 
com me E. H., San Francisco, accepts call to Mountain View 
‘al. 


HILL, G. W. F., Winter Harbor, accepts call to Waldoboro, Me. 
HOUSE, A. W., Grand Island, Neb., resigns. 

LEVISSE, A. W., Hollisterville, Penn., resigns. 
LONGANECKER, Joun C., ord, recently, Goshen, Penn. 

begs a ROBERT M., Providence, R. 1., accepts call to Buff alo, 


MITCHELL, L. A., Beatrice, Neb., resigns. 
MOORE, WIL114M, Baldwinville, Mass., withdraws his resigna- 
tion. 
a a W. H., Humboidt Park, II)., accepts call to Winfield, 
an. 


PULIS, J. D., Red Cloud, Neb., resigns. 
— D. J., Birmingham, Ala., accepts call to New Orleans, 


STUFLER, W. H., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Sioux Falls, 


sited aia J. B., Bowling Green, Ky , called: to Corsicana, Texas. 
WHITE, IMMANUEL, Grand Island, Neb., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDEN, Gaanage F., (Bapt.) Hoosick Falls, acccepts call to 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., inst. Dec. Ist, Hyde Park, Mass. 

BLEASE, WILLIAM H., Williamsfield and West Williamsfield, 
O., resigns. 

BOLLER, BENJAMIN F., Sedalia, Mo.,acceptscall to Davenport,lIa. 

BURT, Enoca H., West Winfield, called to Norwood, N. Y 

CLARK, ALLEN, Lewis, accepts call to Ottumwa, Ia 

COOLIDGE, inst. December llth, Stoddard, N. H. 

COOPER, SAMUEL B., Stoughton, accepts call to Rowley, Mass. 


CORY, Isaac L., Brainerd, Minn., accepts call to Milwaukee, 
is. 


~~" Joun F., East Barrington, N. H., called to Anthony, 
an. 


DELONG, Davin G., Arkansas City, called to Emporia, Kan. 

DERIMER, WIL1LIAM E., Chenoa, accepts call to Somonauk, Iil. 

DOLE, CHARLEs J., Wickliffe, accepts call to Lorain, O. 

DOLE, SyLvEsteEr R.. Kirtland and Chester, accepts call to Park- 
man and Troy, N. 

DUNSMORE, H. CHARLES, Mattawan, Mich., accepts call to 
Anthony, Kan. 


sen DAx, WiLu1AM W., Bound Brook, N. J., called to Clinton, 
ass 


LAWRENCE, Harry A., ord. recently, Centerville, S. D. 
LAYFIELD, Rosert L., Kansas City, called to Aurora, Mo 
LEWIS, SAMUEL, Schroon Lake, N. Y., resigns. 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Crystal, catled to Cannon,’ Minn. 


LUCAS, ORAMEL W., Oregon City, Ore., accepts call to San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 
a. “aan GEORGE C., Seneca, Kan., accepts cal) to Elkhorn, 
is. 
MARSH, ALFRED F., Lacon, Il., accepts call to Fairfield, la. 


METCALF, ARTHUR, Verndale, accepts call to Campbell and 
Tintah, Minn. 


McCLEMENTS, Joun, ord. recently, Monticello, Minn. 

OGILVIE, Davip M., Bristol and Paris, Wis., accepts call to 
Earlville and Almoral, Ia. 

PARKER, THomas, Granville, accepts call to St. Ignace, Mich. 

PHILLIPS, Mitron S., New Haven, accepts call to Chaplin, 


Conn. 

RESNER, ANDREW K., Davenport, accepts call to Durant, Ia 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BACON, SAMUEL F., Richland, Mich., accepts call to Decker- 
town, N. J. 

CABRINGTON, Witmor A., Kensington, Md., accepts call to 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

CHAPMAN, J. Wrisur, Philadelphia, Penn., withdraws his 
resignation. 

COW AN, E.P., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

CRYOR, 8. inst. December 12th, Albert Lea, Minn. 

DONAHEY, J. A.. Columbus, O., called to Denver, Col. 

DYE, H. B., Sterling, Neb., accepts call to Sioux City, Ia. 


GRACE. James N., South Denver, called to Denver, Col. 
GRAHAM, Jonn, Philadelphia, called to Allegheny, Penn. 
py NTINGTON, &. . Brush, called to Pueblo, Col. 
LITTLE, Tone Ss inst. Dec. Ist, Seward, Neb. 
BEYR AMD. 3 H.. called to permanent pastorate 


Tac * Wan = 
ROBINSON, E.S 


Edison ch., 


. Canon City, called to Denver, Col 
TOWNSEN b, R.C. , Tipon, Ia., secant call to. Maryville, Mo. 
TUBBS, Jerome F., inst. Dec. “sth, Hurley, Wis. 

WHEE ELIS, IsamM, Rockford, accepts call rs Bonner’s Ferry, 


Wash. 
WILBER, H. P., Rapid City, 8. D., resig 
YOUNG, 8. Edward, Asbury Park, "called to » Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DEAK au. pappurs, Moorhead, Minn., accepts call to Grand 

Orks 

CALEY, Luwanurs, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Philadel 
p "enn 

FLAGG. E. O., Tarrytown, N. Y., resigns 

GRAY ,C- M., Franklin, Tenn., accepts call to Oscala, Fla. 


Duxbury, aged ts call to Ware, 


HINGUIN, E. J. V., Mass. 
T + Called to Ch. of the Epiph- 


IBALL, Tuomas A., Camden, 
wittve Philadelphia. Penn. 
4 , CHARLES S., Winton Place, accepts call to Hart- 
we ri 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIOT, Samvet A. Unit., Denver. Col., accepts call to Ch. of the 
Savior, Brook woe } 
FAY LKNER, Ref. Dutch, Wyckoff, N. J., accepts call to 


Wilkes ake Penn 
shee ' anes a. Univ. 


HERAINS, G. J., Ref. Dutch, Roseland, IIl., called to Westfield, 
HOLZT, ‘J. E., Luth., Ljunghed, Penn., accepts call to Madrid, 
KRAUM, mag F., Homestead, Penn., agoepts call to Minne. 


Rockport, accepts cal! to Pigeon Cove, 





_ oi 
wiltney. 3 Many T., Unit., inst. Dec, 8th, Somerville, Mass 
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Literature. 
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Ihe prompt mention im our lst of “ Books of 





THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 
IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
GENEVA AND FRANCE.* 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS, both in Amer- 
ica and in Great Britain, have for nearlya 
score of years been watching with inter- 
est the progress of the decided movement 
of the masses of the population of France 
in the direction of a more satisfactory 
faith than that which they have until 
now professed. The success of some ef- 
forts, especially the work instituted by 
Mr. McAH, has been in some respects phe- 
nomenal. It reminds the student of his- 
tory nota little of the astonishing prog- 
ress of the reformed doctrines about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, up to the 
very outbreak of the civil wars under 
Charlies IX. There is the same avidity on 
the part of the peopl to listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel. There is the 
same, or, at least, a somewhat similar 
zeal on the part of the Protestant minor- 
ity to preach it. Two inquiries naturally 
arise in the mind of every observer: Why 
did this avidity and this zeal come to so 
sudden and abrupt a termination in or 
about the year 1562? Why have they 
again so distinctly revived, after three 
hundred years, near the close of this nine- 
teenth century? 

The answer to the former question is 
obvious. War laid its blighting hand 
both upon Protestants and upon Roman 
Catholics, deadening in the former all 
solicitude for the salvation of fellow- 
citizens whom they believed to be in 
error, and quenching in the latter any 
spark of religious anxiety that might 
have been kindled. War may at times be 
fully justifiable. We believe that it was 
actually unavoidable in the case of the 
French Calvinists,to whom was offered 
only the alternative of apostasy or of 
armed resistance. None the less, how- 
ever, did the outbreak of hostilities ef- 
fectually set bounds to the advance of the 
religion of. which they were the advo- 
cates. Men will not listen kindly to the 
counsels, however sincere and salutary, 
of opponents against whom they are ar- 
rayed on the battlefield. 

It is, perhaps, not less clear why the 
doctrines of the purer faith have again 
begun to have free course in France. So 
far as regards the masses of the people, 
adherenis of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we must recognize the existence of a 
widespread feeling of dissatisfaction, both 
with a religion that has allied itself to the 
cause of despotism in secular matters, 
and with the negation of all religion and 
atheism that has endeavored to assume 
the place of the discarded faith. The 
French people, te a great extent, long for 
something better than that which they 
possess;-and the kindness with which 
they were treated by the Protestants of 
Switzerland during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871, and with which they 
are now approached by their fellow-citi- 
zens of the Protestant faith, has opened 
their hearts. On the other hand, the 
Protestants of France and of Geneva have 
awakened to a new appreciation of their 
opportunities and their privileges, The 
indifference respecting the religious con- 
dition of their Roman Catholic neighbors, 
which characterized the Protestantism of 
the eighteenth century, has given place 
to a true missionary activity; and this 
not displayed in profitless controversy 
and polemic discussion, but in evangelis- 
tic work. The explanation of the change 
is found in the revival of true religion 
among the Protestants themselves, which 
it is the object of Dr. Léon Maury’s vol- 
umes to recite and to elucidate. 

Such a work as this has long been a de- 
sideratum. It is, as the title-page indi- 
cates, both historical and dogmatic in its 
character, the first volume being devoted 
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exclusively to a narration of the move- 
ment, and the second to a careful exam- 
ination of the various doctrinal phases. 
The former is of more general interest and 
importance, the latter will be regarded 
with not less favor by the theologian. 
Upon neither will the space at our com- 
mand permit us to enlarge as we could 
wish. 

The religious condition of France and 
of Geneva at the beginning of the present 
century is discussed intelligently and on 
the whole satisfactorily. But in Geneva 
and in France the churches and their 
ministers exhibited an utter absence of 
spiritual life ; or, as Samuel Vincent, an 
eye-witness, expressed himself, referrin 
especially to France : 
“The preachers preached, the people lis- 
tened to them, the consistories met, worship 
maintained its forms; but beyond that no 
one occupied himself with it, no one cared 
for it, and religion was outside of the life of 
all.” 

There was this difference, however, be- 
tween Geneva and France: In the latter 
there was at least the form of orthodoxy, 
tho a dead orthodoxy ; in the former city 
the doctrinal basis of the Reformation had 
been abandoned, andasalvation by works 
and not by faith was almost universally 
taugit from pulpit and professorial chair 
alike. Every reader of religious history 
remembers the confusion and perplexity 
into which D’Alembert threw the min- 
isters of Geneva when, in 1758, he 
published his celebrated article in the 
Encyclopédie, and, thinking to do them 
honor, proclaimed them to the world not 
only as rejecting the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and the divinity of Christ, 
but as holding a religion whose sole char- 
acteristic might be said to be the worship 
of one God. The wrath of the pastors of 
1758 at the revelation of their ‘‘ secret” by 
D'Alembert was equaled only by the 
indignation of their successors, just about 
sixty years later, in 1816, when Empeytaz 
proved in a tract that none of the ‘‘ Ven- 
erable Company” of the professors and | 
pastors, with but two exceptions, believed 
that Jesus Christ was God. The tract was 
all the more vexatious because it was 
really unanswerable. Of 187 sermons 
printed by pastors and professors of the 
Church of Geneva since 1750, not one fa- 
vored the doctrine. In theological lec- 
tures the names of Socrates and Plato 
were more frequently mentioned than the 
name of our Lord. The Scriptures them- 
selves had fallen into neglect in the theo- 
logical school. There were absolutely no 
courses of biblical exegesis. 

It has been usual to trace the beginning 
of the revival of religion in Geneva to the 
visit of that devoted Christian layman, 
Robert Haldane, in the winter of 1816- 
1817. Dr. Maury does not deny the glo- 
rious results that followed the exposition 
of the Epistle to the Romans which Mr. 
Haldane gave to the large circle of theo- 
logical students who came three times a 
week to hear him in his room at the hotel. 
Some of them had probably never read the 
epistle; certainly none of them understood. 
it. But our author maintains, and we 
think fully establishes the fact that the 
revival had comménced before Haldane 
came to Geneva, and that his labors only 
hastened its spread. It is particularly 
interesting to note‘that in Geneva, as in 
so many other parts of Europe, the Mora- 
vian Brethren were the instruments of 
rekindling the flame of piety. This is a 
point to which sufficient attention has not 
been paid by historians. 

Dr. Maury believes that it was a capital 
mistake of those who formed the Evan- 
gelical Society of Geneva that they went 
out of the national Church and created a 
new one. They should have remained 
and regenerated the Church of their 
fathers. He quotes Adolphe Monod's 
striking words: ‘“‘It was the doctrine of 
works that should have gone out.” Un- 
doubtedly ; if they could have remained. 
But he has not proved that that was pos- 
sible without a sacrifice if not of principle, 
at least of Christian candor. According 
to his own showing they were in reality 
put out. Peaceable reformation is rarely 
practicable whep error is intrenched in 
power. However, Dr. Maury has shown 








awakening upon the national Church after 
the greater part of the evangelicals had 
left it was considerable. One token of 
this was that in 1824 a chair of Biblical 
Criticism was tardily established. Due 
credit is given by our author to the free 
theological school in which Merle d’Au- 
bigné and Ganssen became shining lights, 
obtaining a world-wide reputation by 
their writings. He seems to be correct 
when he asserts that despite the deserved- 
ly high rank of the individual professors, 
the school as an institution of learning 
lost character as compared with other 
similar institutions by reason of the mis- 
take early committed of admitting young 
men toits classes with insufficient scholar- 
ly attainments. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that the 
infidelity of the eighteenth century should 
have exerted so disastrous an influence 
upon French Protestantism, when we re- 
flect that the infidels, including Voltaire 
himself, had been almost the only advo- 
cates of the toleration that was denied to 
it by the State under the influence of the 
dominant Church. Out of about a hun 

dred Protestant ministers in France at the 
outbreak of the Revolutiun, not less than 
eleven left their flocks and sat as members 
in the constituent assembly and the Con- 
vention. Some abjured all religion; 
others stooped to base acts, even to offer- 
ing the silver communion service of their 
churches to the public treasury. It may 
well be imagined that the state of religion 
was very low when, in 1802, by the well- 
known law of the 10th of Germinal, 
Napoleon Bonaparte re-established the 
Protestant religion, and a large number 
of churches were supplied with uncon- 
verted men as pastors, men attracted to 
the office only by the salary offered by 
the State. Even so late as in 1819, 
Charles Cook could only count up in 
Southern France about a dozen pastors 
who preached the doctrine of justification 
by faith. Happily we have the testimony 
of the distinguished Adolphe Monod to 
the effect that the number of orthodox 
ministers in 1819 must be multiplied by 
ten, fifteen or even twenty in order to ob- 
tain the number of such ministers in 1849 ; 
and that the progress of true religion 
among the people, and as evidenced by 
religious enterprises of every kind, had 
been equally rapid. 

We could wish that Dr. Maury might 
have continued his work by bringing it 
down to the present; for the progress of 
evangelical views and the advance of 
active zeal have been much more marked 
since 1850 than before that date. This 
portion of history, and a very interesting 
one it is, remains to be written. Mean- 
while Dr. Maury’s work, limited tho it 
is by his plan, deserves a thoughtful 
perusal. 
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An Exquisite Fool (New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents) is the latest issue of 
the “Franklin Square Library.” It is a 
novel of English life much in the usual 
style of English fiction ; but there are some 
bright flashes of interest and some touches 
of novelty and originality along with its 
commonplace features. Monica, The 
Mesa Maiden, by Mrs. Evelyn H. Raymond 
(New York, T. Y. Croweil & Co., $1.25.), 
cannot fail to please many readers with its 
dreamy sketching of life in an old adobe 
house of Southern California. It is another 
story of the nook-and-corner sort. The au- 
thor has found her bit of novelty tucked 
away and with it has found the note to ex- 
press it. D. Appleton & Co. are the 
American publishers of God’s Fool, by 
Maarten Maartens, who writes what he 
would like, perhaps, the world to call philo- 
sophical, naturalistic, logical, poetic novels. 
We find much to admire in this story of 
God's Fool, but we find more that we do 
not carefor. It is heavy at its lightest, and 
the life depicted is not very satisfactory 
life; still we cannot deny that it has many 
natural colors and sounds in it. In this 
novel we have a rather successful 
cross between the old booming society 
romance and the modern pessimistic 
analytical bandbox essay - story. 
Muriel. Howe, by Angelina Teal (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00), ‘tells the 
story of village and farm life in Northern 
Indiana, where there are Dunkards and 
other picturesque folk to handle in fiction. 
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and honest, and there appears on the pages 
afair adumbration of the life aimed at. 
Muriel is well drawn, and the interest of 
the story, with its gentle pull at religion 
and social philosophy, never flags.———A 
New England Cactus and Other Tales, by 
Frank Pope Humphrey (New York, Cassell 
Publishing Co.. 50 cents), is the latest ad- 
dition to the pleasing little ‘‘ Unknown Li- 
brary.” It contains seven very short and 
quite entertaining stories, especially if one 
is easily entertained. The first one leaves a 
bad shadow in the mind. Cassell Pub 
lishing Company have issued in their “Sun 
shine Series” a translation by Mary J. Ser- 
rano of Georges Ohnet’s novel, Nimrod & 
Co, The same publishers have also sent 
us ’T' ween Snow and Fire, an African story, 
by Bertram Mitford, and Strange Tales of 
a Nihilist, by William Le Queux. (50 cents 
each.)———-The Ivory Gate, by Walter Be- 
sant (New York, Harper & Brothers) is a 
novel with a burden of purpose. Readers 
will differ as to whether the purpose is 
practically served by the story; but there 
will be none of tem to say that the novel- 
ist has failed to sketch life powerfully. The 
Ivory Gate opens upon vivid scenes of hu- 
man frailty, passion, longing, misery and 
hope, and some of its revelations are haunt- 
ing. Saint Augustine, by John R. Mu- 
sick (New York, Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50), 
is another one of the stories by which Mr. 
Musick seems to be trying to make a prose 
epic out of the history of Columbus and his 
followers in the discovery of America. This 
is the story of Francisco Estevan and Hor- 
tense de Barre, and their Jove and adven- 
ventures. If young people read this series 
they will gain a good knowledge of the 
history involved. Sherburne House, 
by Amanda M. Duglas (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50), will not disappoint the 
rank and file of veteran novel reader. It 
will answer every ordinary purpose that 
the novel ever fills with them. It is, 
indeed, a well rounded story well told. 
After Twenty Years, by Julian Stur- 
gis (New York, Longsmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00), contains eight good short stories by a 
clever writer who never fails to make a 
strong impression if only in a small way. 
Two or three of these stories are exceeding- 
ly bright and have touches of the unusual 
in them. Helen Treveryan; or, The 
Ruling Race. By John Roy. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) This is one of 
the best of recent novels. It is full of ac- 
tion, change of sce.e, vigorous feeling, stir- 
ring incidents. Army life in the East and 
descriptions of Afghan war are done with a 
freshness of touch thatis admirable. It is 
not a great story, but it is a highly readable 
and enjoyable one.———My Flirtations. By 
Margaret W ynman. (Philadelphia : J.B.Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25.) This is afunny book, with 
some wit in it, some humor and a good deal 
of worked-over satire of a threadbare sort. 
It keeps one grinning like a fool while one 
reads, and it makes one ashamed of one’s 
susceptibility to such diluted potions. The 
American publishers have issued the little 
book in good style with excellent illustra- 
tions. Squaw Elouise, by Marah Ellis 
Ryan (Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co., 50 
cents), is a story of the far West and Indian 
life with a large proportion of love, adven- 
ture, dialect and sentimentality. It is well 
written, as novels go, and will have its 
many readers. We do not care much for it. 
Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 75 cents), is one of those 
softly creeping, gently attractive stories 
with nothing particular in them—stories 
which Miss Carey writes to perfection, and 
many people read without a murmur. 
David Alden’s Daughter, and Other Sto- 
ries. By JaneG. Austin. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25). We need not 
praise these sketches to readers who already 
know their value. Most of the twelve 
pieces in this pretty volume have appeared 
in the leading American magazines, and 
are familiar to all general readers. They 
are as distinctly American as they are gen- 
uinely charming.———Half Brothers, by 
Hesba Stretton (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., $1 00), is a commonplace Eng- 
lish story, neither good nor bad to any 
notable degree. The Rajah of Dah, by 
G. Manville Fenn (New York, Thomas 
Whittaker, $1.25), is a story that boys and 
men will enjoy ; that is, if the men and boys 
like out-of-door life and adventures in wild 
places. Here we have unusual experiences 
of a far Eastern journey described with en- 
thusiasm which is infectious ———From 
the same publisher we have Miss Pringle’s 
Pearls, by Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. 
In Blue Creek Cafion, by Anna Chapin Ray 
(New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.25), 
tells with clever sprightliness the story of 
some young people in a cafion of the 
West. The humor is bright, the in- 
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ra- 
tions excellent. It is a good book for 
healthy young readers to get hold of. 
——The Golden Battle. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. (New York: D. D. Merrill Com- 
pany. 50 cents.) Like nearly everything 
by this erratic writer, The Golden Battle 
holds nothing of any real value. Mr. 
Donnelly may be always trusted to take 
the other side of a question; he is never, 
never on the right side of any controversy, 
and his books are always controversial. In 
the present volume he romances in the 
guise of a “‘ people’s party”? man. Some of 
his thoughts are good, many of them are 
striking, nearly all of them more or less 
visionary, a few of them not far from in- 
cendiary; but after all, Mr. Donnelly is 
harmless ; he can no more shake the present 
foundation of society than he can overturn 
the claims of Shakespeare.—— A Fisher 
Girl of Franee, from the French of 
Fernand Calmettes, illustrated (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), touches a high 
mark of art and irradiates a fine feeling. 
it is a story of the sea, tender and true, and 
the author’s illustrations of his own text 
are excellent bits of impressionism. 
A Shadow’s Shadow, by Lulah Raysdale 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.00), amounts to just what its title indi- 
cates, the shadow of a shadow, nothing 
more. Gold of Pleasure. By George 
Parsons Lathrop. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50 cents.) We regard this 
book as a pot-boiler, and we hope that it 
is. Mr. Lathrop can do better and 
has done far and away better, tho 
in many regards even this story is 
well conceived and cleverly written. 
L’ Evangéliste, by Alphonse Daudet, trans- 
lated by Mary Neal Sherwuod, (Chicago, F. 
F. Neely), isa translation of Daudet’s well- 
known novel which a few years ago made 
such a sensation. From the same pub- 
lisher we have Edgar Fawcett’s latest novel 
of American life, in which this vigorous au- 
thor draws some strong and telling pictures 
of corruption in our politics. The title of 
this story, The Adopted Daughter, does not 
suggest the purpose or scope of it. With 
forceful directness and earnestness Mr. 
Fawcett sets in motion a drama which pre- 
sents a vividly real cross-section of the com- 
monest and deadliest evils of ‘“‘ practical 
politics.”” We do not see how such a story 
can be very popular; but we do see that it 
is strongly written and sincerely uttered. 
Mars Chan, By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A 
beautiful illustrated edition of one of the 
most charmingly pathetic of American dia- 
lect short stories. Mars Chan deserves this 
holiday attire, and deserves to wear it as 
long as tenderness and truth are considered 
worth preserving in literature.——— Roland 
Graeme, Knight, By Agnes Moule Machar, 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
%1.00,) Here is another novel saturated with 
the labor problem, and a good one it is of its 
kind. The author has decided “‘ views” and 
airs them liberally ; but she sticks pretty 
well to her story and makes it interesting 
all the way through, albeit the literary and 
critical flavors grow decidedly strong in 
places. One doesn’t have to accept as true 
all that one finds in a novel like this. 
The Berkeley’s and Their Neighbors. By 
Molly Elliot Seawell. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00.) This is a revised edi- 
tion of a pleasing story of Virginia and of 
Washington society. Miss Seawell is, per™ 
haps, about as emphatic and solidly em- 
bodied a denial of her own theory (vide her 
recent paper in The Critic) as one could 
wish. If she is not possessed of creative 
genius she succeeds pretty well in imitating 
those that have ! ow 
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Stvdent and Singer, being the Reminis- 
censes of Mr. Charles Santley, the well- 
known English baritone, belongs to that 
class of personal and professional souvenirs 
of a great veteran artist, the primary end of 
which is entertainment rather than dates 
and facts for musical reference. As such 
these souvenirs thoroughly fulfill their 
function. Mr. Santley writes as those 
would expect who have known him best 
during his long term before the public, and 
in his private life, a gentleman of sound 
artistic training and amiable character. 
His book is by no means long, as such 
retrospects ordinarily go. It is full of inci- 
dent, musical and other; and naturally, 
anecdotes that one would like to quote, are 
so plentiful that it is best not to quote any. 
The concluding paragraph of the book, in 
which Mr. Santley refers to a subject just 
at present very much alive in New York de- 
serves to be cited. Speaking of a national 
musical conservatory, Mr. Santley says: 
“If people will insist upon spending money in 
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possess the necessary qualifications, and find 
schools ready to receive them, nobody has a 
right to interfere either with the students or 
with the schools; but if the nation desires to 
have a Conservatory, where those possessing 
natural artistic qualifications can be educated, 
the nation must be prepared to endow an insti- 
tution with sufficient means to maintain and 
educate the students free of cost, and to pay 
efficient masters such emolument as will enable 
them to devote their chief attention to those 
students. Only those students must be admitted 
who, after a rigorous examination, are found to 
possess the necessary qualifications. Moreover. 
every student must submit to further examina- 
tions at the expiration of six months. and again 
after twelve months’ study, in order to verify 
the result of the first examination and deter- 
mine whether the progress made be sufficient to 
justify the student being permitted to continue 
his or her studies.” 


“The nation must provide a home for those 
she has educated; there must be a national 
theater in each of the principal cities in Great 
Britain, where opera, oratorio or concerts can 
be given.” 

This is good sense, and quite applicable to 
these United States of America. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co.) 


The Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., issue 
their New Indexed Atlas of the World as 
their “ latest and greatest work.” It is in- 
deed an imposing tome published on 
extra heavy sheets of paper, 15x21 inches in 
size, with good, open type. The Atlas con” 
tains 581 of these pages, with 66 double page 
maps, 21x28 inches in size; 182 single full- 
page maps and 106 pages of historical and 
descriptive matter. The Atlas complete 
weighs thirty pounds. The scale for Italy 
is 33 miles to the inch; for England, 16 
miles; Germany, 23; Ireland, 12; Scotland, 
9, ete. Six colors are used in the printivg. 
Railways are shown complete to date. The 
continents are treated separately. A great 
amount of statistical information is given 
in diagrams which apply to 150 different 
topics and are based ou information taken 
from late and authentic sources. The work 
is not a revision, but an entirely new work, 
and makes a Reference Bouk, a Geographi- 
cal Encyclopedia, a popuJar universal his- 
tory, a panorama of cities, countries and 
the world’s civilization, which has some- 
thing in it for all classes of people on all 
sorts of subjects. (Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago, $30.00.) 


The most beautiful and altogether appro- 
priate calendar we have seen this year, and 
for that matter as far back as we are able 
to recollect, is The Silver Cross Calendar, 
specially prepared by the Order of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons by their Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
It is the first of a similar series to be issued 
hereafter annually, and most happily repre- 
sents the spirit, method and purposes of the 
Order, which, with true feminine delight in 
things perfect in their kind, combined with 
a Christian recollection of the serious aims 
and purposes of the Order, has transformed 
the dull didactics of the ordinary religious 
calendar by the touch of Christian grace or 
gracefulness. The casket is worthy of its 
treasure. The fifteen parchment leaves are 
suspended from an ebony bar, each illumi- 
nated in the style of a medieval missal with 
texts, designs and headings, each month 
being devoted to one of the ‘“‘ Fruits of the 
Spirit,” which is the topic for the year. 
Nothing could be more useful and helpful. 
Nothing of the kind, approaching it in 
beauty of design and execution, has come to 
our notice. 


Figure-Skating, Simple and Combined. 
This is an enlarged edition of ‘‘ Combined 
Figure-Skating,’”’ arranged as a complete 
text-book of the art ofskating as practiced 
in the leading skating clubs of Great 
Britain. By Montagu S. Monier-Williams, 
M.A., Oxon, Winter Randell Pidgeon, M.A., 
Oxon, and Arthur Dryden, B.A., Cantab., 
with illustrations by Ronald Gray. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $2.25.) This isa 
manual to delight a lover of skating as a 
fineart. It is thoroughly made, well-bound 
and with rounded corners to be carried 
without injury in the pocket and used on 
theice. The positions and movements are 
indicated with precision by diagrams as 
well as described verbally, and full direc- 
tions are given for the cutting of figures on 
the ice, both simple and combined. The 
English thoroughness of the manual is 
conspicuous in the chapters on ice ; when 
itis safe; how to decide onits safety; and 
directions for insuring safety and rescu- 
ing unfortunates from the water. 


The Century IWustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine for the half-year from May, 1892, to 
October, 1892, appears bound in the standard 
form and with its usual fascinating pano- 
rama of the world and of all that was going 
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——St. Nicholas. An Illustrated Magazine 
for Young Folks, conducted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, is another phase of the same pano- 
rama painted for younger eyes and younger 
minds. The issue for the entire year is now 
out, bound in the two handsome red vol 
umes which have become firmly associated 
wth the St. Nicholas in the youthful mind 
generally. To alter the good old Isaak 
Waiton’s remark about the strawberry; 
doubtless human-kind might make books 
more.wondrous in their way than these are, 
but doubtiess human-xind has not done it. 
(Century Co., New York. %4.00 each.) 


Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol, LL.D., 
M.A. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 75 
cents.) We have here one of the most in- 
teresting volumes yet published in the 
‘English Men of Letters” series. Profess- 
or Nichol has boiled his materials down, 
and has thus brought out the main points 
of Carlyle’s life so as to make the whole 
picture vivid, truthful and impressive. We 
think that he overestimates Carlyle’s influ- 
ence at present. Nothing isclearer to us than 
that the great “ Sartor Resartus”’ is fast 
receding from any intimate popular regard. 
Carlyle was a great man, but he was also a 
very defective one; he put too much of the 
hysteria of his physical frailties into what 
he wrote. He has lacked due weight in 
falling short of dignity. 


From the Books of Laurence Hutton 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, #1.00), is a 
beautiful little book wherein Mr. Laurence 
Hutton writes pleasantly and learnedly of 
book plates, grangerism, portraits, dedica- 
tions and inscriptions, The mostattractive 
thing in the volume is the frontispiece por- 
trait of Mr. Hutton himself. A mountain- 
eer once said toa dandy: “‘ Ef them boots 
’at ye hev on air not too tight, ye’ve got 
monstrous poorty little feet.” If this por- 
trait doesn’t “‘flatter”’ the original, Mr. 
Hutton is a handsome man, and has an 
enormous mustache. As for the future of 
the book we predict that grangerites will 
run it down, and after awhile it will be 
hard to find a copy with the frontispiece 
left in. 


The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. By the 
Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar, A.M. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.) 
The crowded state of our columns renders 
it impossible for us to give this book a more 
detailed notice than to say that, with some 
occasional failure to appreciate the force of 
modern criticism, it stands on the solid 
ground of a perfectly valid argument drawn 
from the resurrection of our Lord. The ev- 
idence for this belief is carefully sifted and 
constructed into an inexpugnable argu- 
ment. The power of the book is that init 
Christianity commends itself in the light 
of the resurrection as a central fact. 


James Gilmour, of Mongolia. His Dia- 
ries, Letters and Reports. Edited and ar- 
ranged by Richard Lovett, M.A. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50.) This 
isa Life worthy to stand beside the best 
and the brightest. James Gilmour was a 
missionary of the London Society, but he 
had in him an element of independence 
which sent him off on a path of bis own, a 
pioneer and path-breaker for the host that 
was to follow. The note of independence 
was in the man and inall he did. It gives 
the charm of an irresistible freshness and 
boldness to his Life and Letters. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of New York for 
the year 1892 has appeared. The changes in 
the city are such that it is very expedient 
to consult only the best edition. It seems 
to be brought up to date in this case as 
fully as can be expected, tho the proc- 
ess of revision could not include the de- 
struction of the Metropolitan Opera House 
by fire in the autumn, and there have oc- 
curred some changes in the Metropolitan 
Museum’s galleries worth noting as soon as 
convenient. 


The Christmas number of The Strand 
Magazine has quite the best chromo we 
have seen on the newsmen’s stands 
this season—‘‘An Interval in Business,” a 
comic interlude in the serious work-time of 
a beggar labeled “Blind” and of another 
labeled ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb,’ in which the 
blind reads to the deaf and dumb, to the 
great amusement of both, while a well-fed 
bulldog guards the box which holds their 
common treasure. 


The Living Church Quarterly contains 
an Almanac and Calendar for the year of 
our Lord 1898. The almanac contains a full 
catalog of the clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, the dio- 
ceses and missionary jurisdictions, Church 
institutions, periodicals, Orders, Church 
Festivals, Directory of Services in Ameri- 
can cities, together with the ordinary mass 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW novel, “Nemesis,” by Miss 
Cholmondely, author of * Sir Charles Dan- 
vers” and “ The Danvers Jewels” will ap- 
pear in Temple Bar in 1893. 


...-The first number of the Oriental Re- 
view, a bi-montbly magazine of compara- 
tive religion and Oriental science, under the 
editorship of Merwin-Marie Snell, of Wash 
ton, D. C., will appear in January, 1893. 





...-It is reported that William Watson, 
the English poet who recently received 
from the British Government £200 for his 
poem on Lord Tennyson, has become sud- 
denly insane, through overwork, and has 
been placed in an asylum. 


.... According to the statement of Bebel, 
a leading Social Democrat in the German 
Parliament, his political party in the Fa- 
therland publish no fewer than 104 newspa- 
pers and other periodicals, with a combined 
subscription list of more than 600,000. 


----The fourth annual meeting of the 
Awerican Folk-Lore Society will be held in 
Boston, Mass.; the Session for Wednesday, 
December 28th, meeting at the Thorndyke 
Hotel, and for the day following at the Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. 


acned American Young People is a new 
monthly illustrated magazine to be publish- 
ed in Chicago, the first number appearing 
in January. [ts aim will be to furnish en 
tertaining reading along the lines of 
American history, choice fiction and mis- 
cellany. Its name, however, seems to cut 
too close on the reserved rights of Harper’s 
Young People. 


.... Worthington’s [Uustrated Magazine 
and Literary Treasury is the title of a new 
monthly family journal published in Hart- 
ford,Conn. In addition to its contributed 
articles of prose and poetry, there are vari- 
ous departments that bear upon domestic 
matters, esthetics, health, home entertain- 
ments, with a “Shining Hour” for very 
little ones and puzzles for older children. 


.... The famous castle church in Witten- 
berg, towhich Luther nailed his ninety-four 
theses, has at a costof nearly a million 
marks been undergoing the process of a 
thorough renovation during the past six 
years. In connection with the rededication 
of this, the most historic church in Prot- 
estant Christianity, Professor Késtlin, of 
Halle, has published a volume entitled 
“ Friedrieh der Weise, und die Scthoss- 
kirche zu Wittenberg.” 


....In Asia there are some twenty large 
public libraries, containing 20,000 and more 
volumes. The Royal Asiatic Society Li- 
brary in Bombay has 80,000 volumes, and 
annually expends 3,000 rupees in increasing 
the number. This society possesses, also, a 
valuable and large collection of Sanscrit 
manuscripts, as also a goodly number of 
Persian. The Tiflis Library has 35,000 vol 
umes. It was established in 1846, and re- 
ceives 12,000 rubles annually from the Rus- 
sian Government for the purchase of books 
on the Caucasus, Persia, Asia Minor, etc. 


....The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. also 
have issued a holiday reprint of their ‘‘ Days 
with Sir Roger de Coverley’’ (a selection 
from The Spectator, of course), with Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s delightful illustrations. 
In size and style and binding this reprint 
is similar to the publishers’ edition of 
“* Cranford” and “* The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
also embellished with Mr. Thomson’s art. 
The “Days with Sir Roger de Coverley” 
was the first of the series so handed over to 
Mr. Thomson ; but it was then issued in too 
large sized a book to match the choice little 
group to which it now mre deservedly is 
made to belong. 

.---A new monthly literary journal, 
specially, but not obtrusively, associated 
with the book trade, entitled The American 
Atheneum has begun its existence. It is 
attractively printed, of a convenient size, 
and its literary contents are varied and in- 
teresting. Among the contributors to the 
first number are George Augustus Sala, 
Henri Pene du Bois, Mary R. Silsby and 
James Schonberg. This journal offers the 
sum of one hundred dollars as a prize for 
the best historical essay by a member of 
any literary society in the United States 
upon “ The Literature of North America”’ 
under conditions to be found in this opening 
number. The periodical comes from 
Mitchell’s, 8830 Broadway, in this city. 


....A well-known dealer in second-hand 
books, of this city, lately found and has 
bought an odd little old Catholic prayer 
book, in Latin, from the celebrated Salmon 
press at Rome. It belonged to ‘‘ Henry the 
Ninth, King of England,’’ better known as 








on therein during the last six months, 


of astronomical and secular data. 








Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, brother of 





(1836) 


he Pretender, Charies Edward. The book 

ontains the Cardinal’s autograph in faded 
nk and must have been in his library. 

Cardinal York was given his red hat in 1747 

and died at Rome in 1807, having spent ali 
he latter years of his lifein the Papal City. 

He is buried in St. Peter's Church along 

with James Ii] and the younger Pretender ; 
heir monument be'ng by Canova and au- 
aciously claiming the royal English rank 
or all beneath it. 


....The propaganda of sensational and 
mmoral literature is being pushed so ener- 
getically, chiefly by conscienceless Berlin 
firms, that the leading publishers of Leip- 
zig and other cities have formed an organi- 
zation to banish this class of publications 
rom the regular trade lines. A Swiss as- 
ociation of the same kind has been estab- 


ished, both societies working in the inter-. 


ests of Christian literature. German peri- 
odicals report that the suicide of Crown 
Prince Rudolph forms the theme of twenty- 
two sensationdi novels—one of which has 
been sold up to 178,000 copies. The novel 
based on the misdeeds of the murderer 
Schenck sold 200,000 copies. ‘‘Der Schar- 
frichter von Berlin,” another of the blood 
and thunder type, sold 260,000 copies. 


..The return to this country\of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, the well-known novelist, 
is accompanied by the appearance from 
Macmillan & Co., his publishers, of a choice 
pew edition of his ‘“ Saracinesca,’’ “ Sant’ 
Mario,” and “Don Orsino,’”’ by much the 
best and, so to say, most durable works of 
fiction that Mr. Crawford has ever given 
forth. The group of characters in each of 
these stories of Italian social life is consid- 
erably the same, and the triad makes an 
excellent representation of Mr. Crawford’s 
ability in the conception and execution of 
an extended piece of distinctly literary fic- 
tion. The volumes are admirably dressed: 
and it is to be presumed are the forerunners 
ef acomplete new edition of their writer’s 
works. 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series. Aus dem 
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The Romance in the Life of Hefty Burke. 
By Kicuarp Harpinc Davis. 
ustrations by C. D. Greson. 


The Rejected Manuscript. 


tions and Frontispiece by W.T. Smepiey. 


TWO GREAT SERIALS 


BEGIN INe 


Harper’s [Magazine for January 


HORACE CHASE. By ConsTANcE Fent- || 


MORE WooLson. 


| THE REFUGEES. By A. Conan Doyte. 
Illustrated by T. pk TuutstrRup. 


Other Features of this Number are: 


The Old Way to Dixie. By Juttan Ratpn. 
With Drawings by W. T. Smgp.ey. 
Why we Left Russia. By Pouttney Bicr- 


A Story. By Low. With Illustrations by REMINGTON. 


ELIZABETH Stuart Puetrs Warp.  Illus- 

trated by C. S. REmInHART. Proletarian Paris. By Turopore Currp. 
Tennyson. Mrs. James T. Frexps. With With Illustrations by P. RENovarp. 

Illustrations By F.¥. Du Monn. Pensio#g: the Law and its,Administra- 
The Unexpected Guests. A_ Farce, tion. " By Epwarp F. WAITE. 


By 
With Illustra- The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
ENRY VAN Dyke. 


Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer, both Ulustrated. 


Howeits. By 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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Burnett’s s 
‘““ The 
of a 


Rome 


brun—“ The 


—‘* The Fall 
bastopol,” by 


a story by 





opening chapters of 
Frances Hodgson 


Impressions 
Decorator 
”__ “The Wan- 
derings of Cochiti,” 


of Mr. Lincoln,” by.. 
the MarquisdeCham- 


Relief Expedition,” 
by Angelo Heilprin 
Ii, Russell, LL. D.— 


“‘Los Caraquefios;” 


Stimson — Poems, 
Point of View, etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. 








“70 any one who might ask counsel H 
January in choice, lJ p ten that Scribner’s Christmas 
has been my choice among its compeers 
Number. and favored in ny family.” Number. 
MRS, A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
WITH COLC COLORED 
Ready Dec. 20th S C ri bn er’ s FRONTISPIECE, 
Contains ee 
Contains beside the 
short stories 





George I. Putnam, 
Octave Thanei, 
George A. Hibbard, 
George W. Cable, 
Miss M. S. Briscoe, 
Mme. §, R. de Meiss- 
ner, 


Magazine 


A Subscription for 1893 
means nearly 1,600 pages 
of bright, interesting 
reading, besides a wealth 
of illustrations by the 
foremost artists. 





erial: 


in 


“The Decoration of 


—‘‘The Poor in the World’s Fair,” 
Naples ” — ‘‘ Per- The January Nu Number con- by Frank D, Millet 
sonal Recollections tains the beginning of) — « The Master- 


pieces, of Modern 
French Wall Paint- 
ing,” by Will H. 
Low — ‘ The Nor- 
wegian Painters,”’ by 
H. H. Boyesen — 
‘*The Nude in Art,” 
by Will H. Low and 
Kenyon Cox—‘‘ The 
Triumphal Entry 
‘into Berlin,” by 
Archibald Forbes— 
Poems, Point of 
View, etc, 


Peary 


of Se- 
Wm. 





itt Frances idenon Bur- 


nett’s serial, entitled 
«‘ The One I Knew the Best 
of All—Thc Memory of 
the Mind of a Child.”’ 





Price, 25 Cents. 











Special 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year. The 
publishers make the following special offer: 


Offer for 1893. 


A year’s subscription for 1893 and the numbers for 1892, $4.50. 
A year’s subscription for 1893 and two cloth vols. for 1892, $6.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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A MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY GIFT! 
‘*ALL THAT AN ATLAS SHOULD BE,” 
Contains all 189) and 1891 Census Returns. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
New Indexed Atlas of the World. 


minora tay Re? be Statistical. 
argest, Fu 
Accurater Detatted.” Disth net. 
“ Touches the highe t water mark eached. 


WHAT SOME AUTHORITIES THINK ABOUT IT: 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
I shall take your new atlas—am Laat much pleased 
with it so far as I have an 
HEN L.D., Chancellor. 


53 
The book is certainly a bea 8 
be as complete in its aa yo ag and information as 
an ‘atlas could possibly bem 


oh = 
hed some months ae © It is the best thi ng of 
the hind I have seen and are invaluable asa 


veference. 
R._H. PRATT, Comain U.S. Army, Pres. 
What Leading Reviewers sa: 
eg This entrancing publication, - « » thecom — 
est pope pe and practical atlas ever devi 


w of Reviews 
= The atlas will be regarded as indispensable if it be 
once seen. nchel Bullionist, London 
“Rand, McNally & Co. have far ‘excelled all their 
revious’ — in a new ‘Index Atlas of the 





ibune. 

“The maps, diagrams lan tables are beauti- 
fully drawn, and are the most a licit we have ever 
seen. The atlas, ideal one, on itis = 

that an ble oo spanks 
— highly of this atlas, and we bring it to the notice of 
ur read ith very gress pleasure.”—The Finan- 

cial | ay ty = Imperial Post. 

ely aahon| that the most complete 
book te they phen is a perfect atlas, always provided 
it isreally perfect. Itis very rarely indeed that you 
find such an atlas, for to be perfect it must contain 
much more than Sittings maps of continents and coun- 
tries. [t seems to us that‘ Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany’s Indexed Atlas of the World’ ’ touches the high- 
est water mark ever reached in this direction. It ~4 as 
nearly all that may reasonably be required as sue! x 
book can beand vastly better than Table. Tes @ of ~_ kind 
that has heretofore come to our ta’ once 


brary that we _ feelsure it will find its place in our 
schools and colleges and banking houses and homes as 

a book of reference.”’—New York Herald. 

THE NEW INDEXED ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
contains 581 pages, 15x21 inches in size; sixty-six 
—__ maps. 21x28 inchesin size; forty-eight. 

single-pag page maps, ge four half-page maps; 106 pages 

istorical and descriptive matter. 
Fo ates matter gives over 400,000 places. 
he Sioemaais cover a range or over 150 Deepapate 
over? sing) ° item: 
o is scinted on paper of the highest pom vag 
Send for hs astaes pages and particulars, or “call and 


examine 
RAN D. MeRALEX & CO. 
323 Broadway, New York. 


ONE OF 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Silver Cross Calendar for 1893 


Published by thee CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF THE 
KING’sS DAUGHTERS AND SONS, In de- 
sign and method of handling its subject, it is unlike 
any other calendar ever published. It is issued in 
the form of a Missal, printed in gold, silver, blue, 
black and red, upon imported parchment paper, with 
such beauty of design and delicacy of workmanship 
as makes it not unlike the Illuminated Missals of 
Medigeval days. 








only — endorsed by them he the use ra the Order. 


SILVER CROSS PU BLISHING co., 
158 West 23d St., New York. 


When Oalling, Please Ack to See Mr. Grant, 
EF. KE. GRANT, 


BOOKSELLER. 
7 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
Third door from Fifth Ave., New York. 


Did you ever goin Mr. Grant’s Bookstore? 
No!! Why not? 





Just go there. 
Ask for Mr. Grant, tell him YOUR Wants. You will 
go away feeling pleased. 


BOOKS 


in every department of literature, both in fine and 
ordinary bindings. The ladies say: “ It is a perfectly 
lovely little store.”’ 


Come and Look for Yourself. 
On receipt of ten cents in stamps, special A cap slips 
and an assortment of catalogues wil be se 


Mention or send this advertisement and receive a 
discount. 


When Calling; Please Ask to See Mr, Grant. 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS {DAYLIGHT 


or AL eR De ree ey at God NEW. YORK LIFE. 
Rescue work ‘ ag ee ‘Nan ames ind hie grea under-worlds of oe 
York. troduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
Pho iphs thousand. 





tions from light Photogra; life. 45th 
The fastest en? og book ever. i Agente Wanted,— 
bea ‘Men. poe —— a7 We Serie la E. 
. ri 


Soha onl gt 
pbs erfelen . Francis E. one 4 
scores of others write for rg The best chance ever oj 


Lady Agents. Write for — now. Address as above. 
sepgesine fr for J study y of 





the cares is bight 
rature, Fecom- 
fessors and th : Mhhe fest by po to 
press as “the it effo made 
assist the student py nd to in him in 


every Year a co it te BGINN ERS ita Genraein Gers 
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‘Ministers 


and Sunday-School Workers, © 


GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS 
eee ees 
ae re sgh mete: 


E. wi & CO., Providence, R.1 R. I. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.2°: Remmeton's 


Caante Seat tiet. Pittehor¢eh. New Vor 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ASERTS. 


ARRRERT BOOTH KING & RRO M Rroadnwav N V 
MUSIC. 
NEW 


Christmas Anthems 


AND CAROLS. 


ANTHEMS. 

BARNBY, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices 

5 cents. 

CLARE, ED. A.—Sing, O Heavens. Mixed voices. 
10 cents. 

We have seen His Star in the East. Soprano 
or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

HALL, Rev. E, V.--Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus. 6 cents. 

KING, OLIVER.—Hallelujah! the Light hath 
shined. For Chorus of mixed voices. 10 cents. 

While all things were in quiet silence. For 
mixed voices. 5 cents. 

MEE, JOHN M.—God, who at sundry times. For 
mixed voices. 8 cents. 

PARKER, HORATIO W.-—I will set His Do- 
minion in the Sea. For Chorus of mixed voices 
15 cents. 

STAINER, J.—The Haliowed Day hath Shined up- 
onus. Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5cents, 

TOURS, B.—There were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field. Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 
cents. 

VINCENT, CHAS.—Wise Men from the East. 
Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

Break Forth into Joy. Soliand Chorus. lc. 

WILLIAMS, C. L.—Blessed be the Lord. So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. § cents. 


TWELVE NEW CAROLS 
WRITTEN BY SHAPCOTT WENSLEY. 
No, 1. 0, HOLY STARS, Music by J. Stainer. 
No. 2. THE SHEPHERDS, Music by Eaton Faning. 
No. 3. HYMN OF THE ANGELS, 
Music by G. M. Garrett. 
No. 4. THE ANTHEM OF PEACE, 

Music by J. Barnby. 
Music by E. Mundella. 
Music by M. B. Foster. 
No. 7. DAYBREAK, Music by Berthold Tours. 
No. 8. In the Manger, Music by J. Barnby. 
No, 9 THE MOTHER AND CHILD, 

Music by M. B. Foster. 
































No. 5, THE DESERT, 
No, 6. BETHLEHEM, 


No. 10. CHRIST IS BORN, 
Music by J. Frederick Bridge. 
No. ll. CHRISTMAS DAY, 
Music by Battison Haynes. 
No. 12. SWEET CHRISTMAS, Music by J. Stainer. 
Price, in one Book, 40 Cents, or separately, 
5 Cents each. 


TWELVE OLD CAROLS 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Adapted and Arranged by Stk JOHN STAINER. 
In one Book, 40 Cents. 


SIXTEEN CAROLS. 
OLD BRETON MELODIES. 
Harmonized by GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
In Two Books, each containing 8. Each book, 20 Cents. 





tainer, together 5 rng ll 
Four Carols by J . Barnby, ther 5 
Ten Cxrols (second | ~  f- Bunnet. Tn one Book, 


{Us ii each 5 ce: 
Round Us hines tt the re Giccious N ight. carol by David 


Three Varois b “ Henry Hudson, 10 cents. 
Sample Copies Sent on Selection. 


NOVELLO,EWER & CO., 


21 EB. 17th Street, New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Muvhall. Whittle, Chapman, 

AND OTHER LEADING EVANGLISTS. Lats 











No. or “Ng. 


eit a O 
No. vy. P. 2c. E. ‘Edition hun tes ‘expense 33 
Winuowed Sougs for Sunday Schoois.. 


The John Church o,, | 0. | The Biglow & Main Co., 
Cincinnati & New York. 


X-Mas Music 


New York & Chicago. 








Arise Shine. Full Coes Rugg jm Rng 
cents. Christians Awake. Full Anthem, 
2% cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. ‘Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bellis are Gladly Ri- ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, rtens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. aac, 

Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, pase, & 
cents. Salute the Happy Morn. Carol, Danks, 
5 cents. Ba Bells Ring. Carol Kimball, 5 
cents. We Come with Voices Sweiling. Carol, 
+ (Grace 
Various Authors, 5 cents, Carol 
No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, ae Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
Warren, 15 cents. ‘Twas Christmas Day. 
Soles and Qt. Pe 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
rene aTpecrted esus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 


The tand heats Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 


pies an. Liberal discount to Churches 
etek cn. sent on selection when de- 


our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 

WM. A.POND & CO. 
25 Union Sqnare, New York. 

4. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cinciunati, ati, 0 





ture rens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 2 
collection). 
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Holiday Presents 


AT 


Schaus’ 
Art Gallery. 


New Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchiegs and Engravings, : 
Exquisitely Framed Fac-Similes, 
Artists’ 





Color 
Boxes, 
French Miniature Frames. 


AN EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


William Schaus, 


904 FIFTH AvENvE, N. Y. 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 


‘CoM A. for WN (or HAIR, 


wn it HE H Turns ¢ and = ‘Remedy. 
v “HARLEY PAR ER, F 

C. S. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pe. 
$35 one shonid read this little hoak.”—4 then 


J. W. BOUTON, 


8 West 28th Street, 


Invites the attention of Book-buyers to the extensive 
and wegll-selected stock of 


IMPORTED BOOKS, 
ENGLISHand FRENCH. 


Compr‘sing Finely Illustrated and Art Publi- 
cations, Standard Authors in Sets; tasteful 
and elegant single volumes of Poet TNs RBiogra- 
phy. Travels, etc,,in exquisite torelgn Euntiok: 
of special design, and all the current lis 
French and American publications of interest 
and importance, suitable for Christmas and New 
Year presents. Catalogues on application. 


TO CHURCH CHORISTERS. 


The Christian Hymnary, high grade music, 335 
pages, over 900 hymns. Palmer, Lorenz and others 
commend. Best bound music book for price in 
United States. 75 cents brings a sample copy if this 
paper is named. 

GEORGE EK. MERRIL1I.. Davton, 0. 


EALT 


The Farm, Fretp anp Strocemay, the largest, 
and most . pecerees ssive hem and family —_ in = 
world (pul ed weekly. $1.00 per year), will send a 8o- 
lution to the above problem and a sample copy 
free to any ove interested in rural life. The solution of 
this problem is of great interest to every farmer and 





TE HE H 














os 74 eight weeks - oan for ten cents, in- 
chatine a ‘ace id Holiday numbe 
The Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, m1. 








PIANOS. 








Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


NAGE 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON. 817 Pennsylvania Ave 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








DIXON’S 
American Graphite & Rit S.M] 
PENCILS. — ¢ 








Are unequaled for smooth, tougb leads. If not famil- 

1B. with ahem. -mention THE Ln ay pag and send 
wo ouble e money. 

ah een erate FCO. TRERSEV CITV. N, 1. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS CRANE GUARANTEED. 
J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

















EDUCATION. 


T 2 MEPecigb DESIGN FO WOMEN 


tion in wales © 
st design 54 specialty of the — 

RAL DEPARTMENT. For 
further ir information oy SPPX. 6 Min ELLEN J. PonD 
Secretary, 20 W 





Financial. 
A CURRENCY PLAN. 


THE tide of public sentiment has evi- 
dently turned against the compulsory 
silver purchases of the Sherman Act of 
1890, for reasons set forth in these col 
umns a fortnight ago, and which we have 
discussed from time to time for two years 
There is, however, a number of honest 
people who do not believe in silver, but 
yet who think that if we repeal that law, 
we must do something to put our cur- 
rency on a better basis. Their argument, 
in brief, runs.in this way ; Southern and 
Western farmers favored the Sherman 
Bill because they favored any measure 
which would increase the amount of 
money ia circulation. If we simply re- 
peal that law, we provide no means for 
more currency; and a lack of currency is 
a cause of distress to the agricultural 
classes. To this argument one might say 
that an increase of currency would not of 
itself put money into farmers’ pockets, 
ard that just now money is, if anything. 
too plenty. Yet there is an element of 
truth in the contention that some better 
plan of issuing money than through 
the buying of silver bullion with treasury 
notes ought to be adopted. 

The best currency we ever had was 
under the nationa! banking system, now 
slowly going out of circulation through 
the payments by the Government of its 
bonded debt. Profiting by this experi- 
ence, we naturally turn to Government 
bonds as forming the basis of a secure 
currency. But for what purpose. we ask, 
shall the Government, after paying off so 
much of its public debt, again issue 
bonds? In many respects, particularly as 
regards an elastic and sound currency, 
the rapid disappearance of United States 
bonds has had an unfavorable effect ; for 
indirectly, the withdrawal of national 
bank notes and the consequent curtail- 
ing of the volume of our currency, led up 
to the purchases of silver as a means of 
giving us money enough. There is 
strength in the argument that posterity 
ought to share with us in the expenses of 
the Civil War, since posterity will share 
with us in the happy results. It so hap- 
pens thatone of the expenses of that war 
is now pressing somewhat heavily upon 
us—our yearly pension payments. Civil 
War pensions will cost us the present year 
about $180,000,000,and will. it is estimated, 
sborily reach $200,000,000. Even allow- 
ing that some unworthy men are on the 
list, it is still true that our legitimate 
pensions will for a number of years re- 
quire large amounts annually. It is an 
item of outgo which we can count upon 
with certainty. 

Why, then, can we not satisfy all the 
conditions briefly set forth above, by issu- 
ing Government bonds annually to the 
amount of say one-half of our yearly pen- 
sion budget for a p?r'od of years? Let 
such bonds bear 2 or 24% interest and be 
payable in gold at regular intervals after 
fifty years. Thus posterity would bear 
one-half the expense of that part of our war 
cost covered by pensions. We may remark 
in passing that so important a reduction in 
the yearly outlay would relieve Congress 
from one of its present embarrassing prob- 
lems—namely, how to raise money enough 
to meet the public expenses. Let us assume 
that $100.000,000 of gold bonds be annu- 
ally issued for this purpose, thus putting 
the United States Treasury upon a strong 
gold basis. These could instantly be used 
by national banks as security for national 
bank notes precisely as originally set forth 
by Secretary Chase. There would thus 
be afforded to the people an opportunity 
of borrowing annually from the banks 
that amount of legal tender notes abso- 
lutely safe, and to be had by farmers 
and merchants from their local banks in 
quantities to suit all needs; whereas, at 
present we are putting out about $50,000,- 
000 of silver notes whether we need the 
moncy in circulation or not. Under 
the proposed plan only so many bank 
notes would be issued as would be com- 
mercially demended—an ideal form of 
regulating the volume of the currency. 





made in the present national banking 


Some minor changes ought also to be. 
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laws toenable the banks to make use of a 
bond bearing so low a rate of interest. 
The banks mst be allowed to issue notes 
up to the par value of the United States 
bonds deposited as security. The present 
tax upon circulation must be repealed or 
reduced to cover only the actual cost to 
the Federal Goverment of conducting 
the business of securing the absolute 
safety of the notes thus put into circula- 
tion. These simple changes in the exist- 
ing law would open the way to an issue of 
national bank notes which would be safe 
and at the same time regulated automat- 
ically as to the volume of money needed 
for the business of the country. Such a 
plan baving, as a moment’s thought will 
show, 89 miny ideally good points, is, of 
course, dependent upon the issuing by the 
Federal Government of bonds in sufficient 
amount to allow of the proper yearly 
increase in our circulating money. The 
heavy pension payments afford us ground 
for such an issue becanse of the claim we 
have upon future generations that our 
children’s children ought to bear at least 
that small p»rt of the cost of our great 
war. The Federal Government is, there- 
fore, justified in putting out bonds for such 
a purpose, while, as we have seen, such 
an issue ‘would allow us to stop buying 
silver without thereby contracting the 
volume of our circulating currency, and 
at the same time by filling the Treasury 
with gold do away forever with the fear 
of foreign and home capitalists that, in 
spite of all our great wealth, we are in 
danger of paying our debts in depreciated 
silver. Congress could do the country no 
greater service toward restoring confi- 
dence and assisting commerce than by 
enacting at once the n-cessary laws. 


<n 


BANK STOCKS ADVANCING. 


THERE never wasa year, or a day, in the 
history of New York, when our city banks 
were in a sounder or more prospe s 
condition than at the present time. We 
refer alike to both the National and State 
Banks. As a whole they are steadily grow- 
ing in strength and steadily increasing 
their surplus, and, what is more and better, 
they are promptlv paying good dividends to 
their grateful and smiling stockholders. 
The Chemical National Bank proudly 
stands at the head of the list—so far as 
surplus is concerned—showing with its 
undivided profits more than $7,000,000— 
on a capital of oily $300.000. The Na- 
tional Park Bank occupies the same 
satisfactory condition in regard to de- 
posits, standing at the very front of 
all the banks in the country—its fig- 
ures being in round numbers $39.000.000. 
Then comes marching along the Import- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank showing 
total ‘‘resources,” amounting now. in 
round numbers, to $35,000,000, and also 
showing a surplus and undivided profits of 
$6,250,000. In other columns we give the 
important figures from nearlv all the lead- 
ing banks of New York. to which we invite 
the special attention of such of our read- 
ers and investors as are interested in bank 
stocks. Since THE INDEPENDENT heran 
the publication of the official statements 
of the condition of these insti‘utions, a 
new class of investors from distant parts 
of the countrv—1s we happen to know— 
have been attracted. not as speculators 
hut as huvers and permanent holders of our 
citv bank stocks. Not one among the thou- 
sands referred to have since regretted these 
investments—for hardlv a single hank on 
the list we give that has not largely in- 
creased in strength. showing in manv cases 
profits to the investor varying from 
10% to 200%. and in ceveral instances 
from 390¢ to 400¢. While other stocks 
have had their ups and downs— 
manv times resulting in heavy Insses 
—bank stocks in hardly a single in- 
stance have shown a loss. At pres- 
ent there seems to he no stopping- 
place in the upward quotations of bank 
stocks. Aside from executors’ sales. in the 
settlement of estates, there are now 
verv few transactions in these securities. 
We will close this brief refererce to the 
banks in this city by stating the unprec- 
edented advance in the market value 
in the stock ofa single bank—the Chem- 
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ago, we chanced to be in the office of 
Thomas Denny & Co., well-known: Wall 
Street bankers, when the senior mem- 
ber of that firm came rushing in, 
nearly out of breath, exclaiming, with 
paper and pencil in hand: ‘‘ Look bere! 
the people are crazy, five shares of the 
Chemical Bank just sold at $525 a share ! 
Astonishing-—people are crazy!” he said 
again, and the answer was: ‘I should 
think so.” The crazy buyer of those five 
shares, if now living, can get for every 
one of them, at least $4,400, or a net 
profit of nearly $20,000, to say nothing of 
the matchless dividends yearly received. 
So much for a ‘‘ crazy” investment. 


ss 


THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


OF all the busir ess institutions of New 
York, the State and National Bunks have 
been exceptionally useful, ard have beep, 
wo are glad to know, very successful in 
their business. We publish once a quar- 
ter the reports of a large number of the 
banks doing business in this city; and they 
furnish a clue to the financial affairs not 
only of the city but the entire country, 
and are well worth the attention of all 
our readers, and particularly thuse who 
are interested in them as stockholders. 
We print herewith asummary of the more 
important items of these banks : 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








EE Pee eee eee $28,039,438 
Capital stock........-s..+++ sees 5,000,000 
RL ons ace dates oh spoons gessys 1,800,000 
Undivided profits..............-- 396,564 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANE. 

Resourses ..........02..02se22-e0+ $12,954,301 
Capital stock ...  200v,000 

~ Se vT ere eeee 400,000 
Undivided profits.............. 214,815 








Undivided profits..............+- 113,458 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Ne ior vodka’ 5 disc's euaets $1,852,355 
Capital stock..............eeeess 250,000 
SEEDS wan iss'cces cs bv sees besseece 50,000 
Undivided profits................. 106,722 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
IS ooo eixwiscpvicecc soos $2,958,196 
Capital stock..............-.0+-+5 200,000 
esses hap este enice eco ee 35,000 
Undivided profits..............-- 283,936 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
EE kc s cokes end sveceuvope $32,531,531 
Capital stock................00006 3,200,000 
nn sai abess no oeaeees 1 1,500,000 
Undivided profits..............-. 390,225 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......... ccnp ithe absense $6,644,264 
Capital stock.............sseeeees 1 00,000 
Sarplus.........-+.. Biadvcks vats 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............- ‘ 572,547 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
RES EOTEE TES POOTT OEY $34,699,969 
Capital stock............s0e.e-ee- 1,50U,UUU 
ey ee eee 5,000,000 
Undivided profits. .............0+5 874,131 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
OEE cio os sscasseeroavevcesss $4,559,740 
Capital stock...........0e-eeeeees 5UU, 000 
aS Re re eh Srna 100,000 
Undivided profits...............++ 275,280 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

RS oo o5cce chet otiadce< se $5,097,595 
Capital stock..............6. 6UU.U00 
ULPlUS.........-200 400,005 
Undaaivided protits 2u8, 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
RE Se PEE ee Toe a $7,350,908 
SL irik a co ceckweestscens BUU,UUU 
EE dish toy ent.oxpodece soos 420,726 
Undivided profits ................ 32,976 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


; MN SeEUG toe chu vnsae acco any és $6,824,872 
Capital Stock <2. 03.2256 6. ccc ee e's 7aU, UU 
eS See T5u, v0 
Undivided profits................. 126,518 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
LE EEE ETE E $12,581,887 
Capital stock.............cceceees 1,000,000 
SN a g5 s chov'nshv suena reese soe YSU, VU 
Undivided profits...............6. 114,660 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
hs Sa a wins etna o ogi $5,972, 166 
Capital stock................ ghee 600,000 
Surplus......... DS a ihieweknhee end 45,000 
Undivided profits................ 149,172 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

5 34 Spa b's ann eddiager ayes as re 
CMPEEUOOR, 655 00.50.05 cave arces 1,500,006 
0) SISTA ee ene "500,000 

huiy ided- profits. ........,..+6.. 464,062 
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NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 





Capital stock................. mae 800,000 
we pera ab ator ioc ke 250,000 
Undi~ided profits................ 82,681 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Wins ceseastenzece soveee $4,917,410 
Capitai stock......... Scares beers 600, 
ne SEER apehcks hewchedvences 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 378,130 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
INGO i sa.n cdo cic cece Ss 0se0ee $39,383,446 
SIIORE MEOOK ideas 5s. vk.055sk pines 2,000,000 
Surplus....... ++. 2,500,060 
Undivided profits. aeat 466,922 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ............. heavens oan $4,414,369 
Capital stock... ..i....5.....c0s00- 200,000 
ME doce sk conchae réueedds.abse 40,000 
Undivided profits ............... 545,047 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
RN on os caress vaee as s0000e 08 $7,240,854 
COD WAR Mae SS. icc cose cu as 1,000,000 
RN aE ehe'cccks Senses sanes 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 92,330 
SEABOARD NATIONALBANK. . 
te a, Sy $7,288,545 
Capital stock. ...........ccccceeee * 50u,000 
PMNs 3 stint Severe canes essed te 159,000 
Uadivided protits......... 2... 107,159 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital stock... 
eS aes 











NOON baie no sino os Sanne scenes 

es ey nee aren 000,000 

LL a a ene 75,000 

Undivided profits................ 79,533 
STATE BANKS. 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
TROSOMEGOB ss 5:05 <cckies co Soasweae 37,024,236 
ApMINUIRN. ONDE 6 .cjc sceesencesss 800, 00 
ce ce, BESS Peay ee 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 139,845 

ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
COIN 66 Bea ahs Sie $1,777,483 
Capital stock. ..........00.ss0005 100,000 - 
Undivided profits................ 247,914 

MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
ESET RE SRR Amen $3,229,384 
RIMS MOOER 605. v2 osccscuheens 250, 
NN SS vine Sack yusitns wenwiscibe% 300,000 
Undivided profits. ...... 52,798 





MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE money market has claimed the 
lion’s share of the attention of the busi- 
ness world since we last wrote, anda 
great deal of uneasiness has been caused 
by the violent fluctuations in loaniug rates 
at the Stock Exchange. Thisis the season 
of the year when active money markets 
are always expected, as the banks are dis- 
posed to husband their resources in order 
to be prepared for the disbursements on 
interest account at the first of the year, 
much of which int-rest has to be remitted 
in advance to the European holders of our 
railroad securities. The financial com- 
munity was,therefore, prepared to witness 
some hardening of loaning rates, but was 
much surprised by the wild flurry which 
occurred. Rates for cal' loans on active 
stock collateral ranged fcr the week be. 
tween 4% and 25%, with very litile business 
at under 64%. The average rate for the 
week must be placed at nearly 10%. 
This stringency of rates was primarily 
due to the withdrawal temporarily from 
the market of a large amount of money 
in cornection with the subscrip‘ion fur the 
new General Electric Compauy bonds and 
the completion of the Atlautic Avenue 
Railroad deal in Brooklyn. These two 
transactions locked up nearly $5,000,000 
of cash, the withdrawal of which was 
quickly reflected in the rate for call loans. 
At the same time many of the foreign 
banking houses were making prepara:ion 
for heavy shipmen’s of gold to Germany 
by this week’s steamers, and the loan mar- 
ket had nos fully recovered the equilibri- 
um after earlier withdrawals amounting 
to about $5,000,000 for the same purpose. 
The bank statement of averages, printed 
further on, reflects ail these influeuces to 
a limited ex'ent. Ev rope has appeared 
almost greed. in the way it has snapped 
up lately every lot of gold 1t could obtain 
at a small percentage of loss. The 
amount to be paid for the specie bas 
been in many cases a minor cmsidt ra- 
tion. The orde:s have been to get the 
gold and ship it on the best available 
terms. Austrian demands in connec- 
tion with its establishment of a gold 
standard furnish the explavation, beavy 
shipwents of the yellow metal from 
this country being fouud necessary to the 








accumulation by the first of the year of a 





most peculiar part of the whole transac- 
tion, that the morey is going into re- 
serves. Had it not been for the current 
fears growing out of the silver situation 
less attention would have been attracted 
by the gold movement; but this was an- 
other potent influence in the financial 
situation. The time loan market, how- 
ever, has not increased in activity mate- 
rially ; the demand is not urgent, and 
rates have not advanced to an important 
extent. Quotations are 4% for 30 days, 
414% for 60 davs, 5¢ for 90 days to four 
months, and 5} to 6% for longer terms. It 
isa fortunate circumstence that at the 
beginning of the current gold export 
movement the holdings of gold by the 
Treasury were at about the highest point 
of the year, and that interior movements 
of currency are still of such a character 
that the Government can secure a little 
gold from this source. Gold exports, 
nevertheless, will entail a material net re- 
duction of the Treasury gold reserve fund, 
and will thus serve to emphasize the dan- 
gers of our pre-ent silver policv. Secre- 
tary Foster recommends an increase of 
our gold reserve as a guaranty «f the sta- 
bility of our silver issues ; but Washing- 
ton has been disi clined to discuss financial 
measures pending the receipt of definite 
news from the Brussels Monetary Confer- 
ence, which, it now appears, is to adjourn 
until May. It is noticeable that the re- 
ceipts for customs at this port are now 
showing a much larger proportion of pay- 
ments in silver than duriug October and 
November, 


That London has been in the market as 
a seller of our sacurities is made plain by 
the preliminary statement of exports of 
our leading products during November, 
which is as follows : 


Nev., 1892. Nov., 1891. 

RUPE ii o8s vpaihe deen suas $45,311,872 $48,007,095 
Breadstuffs..............5 47,450,942 24,588.979 
PPT MOUE... cedccoes scosse 11,095,050 9,441,968 
oo) es 3,910,550 3,506,565 
Cattle and hogs. .......... 1,900,978 2,166,339 
bss ascukersscn tte $72,669,392 $87,710,946 


Heré we see a decreas¢ of nearly $10,000,- 
000 in the value of cotton exported, a de- 
crease of over $7,000,000 in the value of 
breadstuffs, and a small decrease in cattle 
and hogs; while an increase ia provisions 
and petroleum reduces, the net decrease to 
about $15,000,000. It is fair to assume on 
the basis of this statement that the value 
of all exports in November, this year, was 
about $95,000,000, and the partial returns 
so far received do not indicate imports of 
over $75,000,000 or $80,000,000 for the 
month. This comparison plainly indi- 
cates that there must have been a return 
of securities in this direction, the result 
both of the foreign uneasiness over our 
silver policy and the depression of trade 
in Great Britain. Tie increase in the 
value of provisions and petroleum ex- 
ported was an enc uraging feature, par- 
ticularly as hog products were about a 
cent a pound higher in price than ia No- 
vember, 1891. Prices of cattle were prac- 
tically unchanged, but the number ex- 
ported showed about 3,000 increase. It 
may be that the international movement 
of securities will be governed somewhat 
for a time by the condition of the trade 
balance. Stringency of money, however, 
isnot an unmixed evil, since it may in- 
crease the cost, and so reduce the amount 
of gold exportations. 


The movement of cotton was again 
small, cotton bills being a rarity in the 
foreign exchange market. The market 
for this staple was active, feverish and 
irregular, but witha downward tendeucy, 
Bradstreet’s estimate of the crop was con- 
strued as bearish. Altho it makes the 
yield 6,460,000 bales, it does not make the 
usual allowance of 8¢ for involuntary ex- 
aggeration by those reporting. The fig- 
ures upon which the estimate is based are 
derived from 1,950 corresponden's, and 
cover 95% of the growing region. A 
favorable influence was exerted in the 
markets for all the staples by the unn is- 
takable indications that the Anti-Option 
but is steaaily losing strength in the.Sen- 
ate. No test vote has bren taken, but a 
good deal of quiet canvassing hax been 
-done by both sides. Preseut indications 
| are that the opponents of the measure 
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sufficient gold reserve ; and this is the have power to delav action long enough to 


put final consideration upon the next Con-. 
gress, 


Senator Washburn still speaks hopefully 
of passing the bill, but admits that there 
is no agreement fora vote. He regards 
the chief danger as the adoption of some 
substitute which will not accomplish the 
purpose of the bill. Trade reports reflect, 
in the main, continued prosperity in the 
industries, This is particularly notice- 
able in cotton manufacture, where good 
profits are being realized. Other 
branches of the drv goods business are in 
good condition. tho merchants are more 
conservative than usual because of the 
possibility of tariff changes, It may be said 
of the dry goods trade as of others that 
the close of the vear will witness a volume 
of business seldom exceeded, The move- 
ment of boots and shoes is unusuallv large, 
the week’s shipments being 65,000 cases 
against 57.000 last year. and it is gratify- 
ing to note an increase in orders from the 
South, Wool sales for the year in the two 
prominent markets have heen 288.000.000 
pounds, against 227,000,000 pounds. The 
coal trade is quiet in demand, but the 
larger prodneers are restricting their out- 
pnt, orders having been issued to shut 
downa number of mines. The output of 
pig iron was 176.270 tons weekly on De- 
cember ist, against 171,080 tons on No- 
vember ist: yet the stocks of pig iron, un- 
sold, according to latest reports, were but 
720.000 tons, a decrease of about 64,000 
tons in one month. The increasing de- 
mand for iron products is mainly in p'ates 
and structural iron, but prices in these 
departments are remarkablv low. Bar 
iron is verv dull, and the steel rail com- 
bination fins bunt little new inquiry for its 
product. Exports of wheat from the 
United States for the week were 3.270 000 
bushels, against 4,404,000 last week. 4.533,- 
000 the week before, and 5,500.000 in the 
sa ne week last year. Bank clearings de- 
creased 2%, but were still 87 heavier than 
last year. 





The movement of freight by the trunk 
lines avd on many of the W: stern svstems 
continues very heavy, and there are again 
signs of acar famine in many sections, 
Railroad earnings are fairly good, Com- 
pleted returns of the Financial Chi onicle 
for Ortober show gro°s receipts of $73,- 
399.037, a decrease of $82,656. Net earn- 
ing were $27,642.890. a decrease of $607,- 
610. For the year to November 1st, how- 
ever, 124 roads show $198,142 012 net re- 
ceipts, an i: crease of $4.335.490. There 
are few reads repor'ing large gains, but 
several show heavv losses. The facts that 
many roads had exceptionally large gains 
last year. and that conditions were un- 
favorable this year made such a result in- 
evitable. 


The security maket was in almost com- 
plete control of the bear party, the weak- 
ness centering in the so-called industrial 
stocks which do not find favor with lenders 
of money. Calli: g of loans on such secu- 
rities caused a great many large blocks to 
be thrown upon the market, and many 
serious declines in prices were the result. 
The effect, however, was not contined 
to the industrial group, for depleted mar- 
gins made heavy liquidation in railroad 
stocks by many light-waisted holders 
necessary. An effort was made to sup- 
port or protect certain group:. as. for 
example, some of the Grangers; but large 
losses were recorded in nearly every 
quarter. London arbitrators were small 
buyers ou the breaks, but their purchases 
were small in comparison with the heavy 
current liquidation. The public takes 
very little mterest in Wall S seet affairs, 
but the approaching January disburse- 
ments may have the effect of bringing 
some new blood into speculation. The de- 
mad for investment bonds is moderately 
active, and probably represents the antici- 
p#tion by capitalists of their receipts from 
Jannary coupons. Investment stocks, 
however, shared the same fate as the 
batance of the market, and the declines in 
some of the Gould dividend payers were 
specially large, ince they were leaders in 
the recent advance, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Tec. 17. Dec 10, Difference. 





© cesecccces sate 442,560,000 Dec. £759,500 

ID. v0 .evcceces 76,995,590 77,714,600 Dec. 719, 
Legal tenders 40,745,6.10 40,556, Dec. _ 191,700 
ts. 449,195,520 451,146,800 Dec. 1,851,300 
Circulation ...... 330) Dec. 53,100 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........++++ $76,995,500 $77,714,600 Dec. $719,100 
eve 40,748,600 40,556,900 Dec. 191,700 


Total reserve... $117,744,100 $18,271,500 Dec. $527,400 
Reserve required 
te, 112,208,875 112,761,700 Deo, 462,825 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


‘The market was dull ad st-ady. 
Messrs. Brown Bros, posted rates as 


. os 4.88 






wane 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 


' The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
























































State o 
Third National....... 
United States Nat’:.. He 


:- 190 
Merchants’. Scenes Ian 
Merchants’ Ex......-. 130 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December 17th, 1892, were as fol- 
lows : 


Gansevoort..... ..... ee SI Since cptnacsine 118 


INACTIVE INDUS@RIAL SOIREE, 
sast 
byes Asked. Sales. 








* 98 100 eo 
re - 101 as 
oe eo Fo 
* 91 
oat i * 
etsy ° ee 
SaaS i onlin 
80 si on 
16 96 oa 
57 0 59 
] h Co.. +e) 45 147 185 
Eppens, Smith My Wiemann Go "112 13 00~Ct«1 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
. .Repeal the Sherman Silver Bill. 


.Jay Gould's will has been filed with 
the Surrogate. The amount of property 
is valued at $72,000,000. Upon this there 
is an inberitance tax of $720,000 to be 
paid to the city of New York. 


-The National Cordage Company 

has filed notice of an increase of the com- 

any’s common stock from $10,000,000 to 

20,000,000. This increase means 100% 
stock dividend to holders of old shares. 


..One of the greatest engineering 
projects of the age is about to be consum- 
wated, itis said, by the building of a tunnel 
connecting Brooklyn. New York and 
Jersey City. Some of the leading capital- 
ists and railroad men of this city and 
or are named as among those 
who will furnish capital. The railroads 
most intimately connected are the Penn- 
sylvania and Long Island, The comple- 
tion of such a tunnel will probably mean 
the establishment of a steamship line be- 
tween England and the Eastern end of 
Long Island shortening the distance be- 
~— the two countries by at least 24 

ours, 


-At a meeting of the directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, held 
on the 14th inst., a dividend of 134% was 
declared and the following statement pre- 
sented : 


Surplus October Ist.............. $14,476,155 69 
Of which there has since been 
capitalized, by the issue of ad- 
ditional capital stock distriou- 
table to stockholders Decem- 
PMC noes ccs vessecscécese 


aaiias which leaves. poasbanee $5,856,838 80 
The net revenue of the quarter 
ending December 3lst, instant, 
upon nearly completed 

returns fer Octuber, partial 
returns for November, aud es- 
timated the business for De- 
cember, will be about..... Neuae 


Adding which makes............ $7,856,838 80 
From which appropriatiug for : 


Interest on bonds..... $223,835 00 
Sinking Funds........ 20, 








$7,615,503 80 
_i 185,250 00 


It requires for a dividend of ne 
on the capital stock issued.... 


Deducting which leaves a sur- 


plus, after paying dividend... $6,428,253 80 


DIVIDEND. 


The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
January 8d. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORA STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
mee: ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAST aT 
* 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 
Peabody. Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
sale Principal and interest navable IN GOR 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
AND BONDS.COULECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 40] and 402 John Hancock Building, 
1%8 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


8 FIRST GOLU musi wage See 


References. 
Face mA Ran 


A KY MILLS AND HOMES) 


oerinomemaras sehen, Hat terran. 


TAINTOR & nOLT, 
BANKERS, _ 




















Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Private Wires te Boston and Providence. 


READ THIS! 637 50 Years. 


7 Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 
Geo. Loonarq, 3 246 Washington Street, 
ston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Only 20 to 40 per cone. of value loaned on selected 
inside improved p rty: sums of $500 to $5,000 
ready for delivery, to net investor 6 to 7 per cent. 
Loans registered by Northern ae a (Bank) 
Trustee, Choicest securities in ma 


A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Chicago. — 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


I WANT MONEY 


for commercial loans. Can secure good rates on safe 
paper in any qmnounts, Correspondence invited. 
M. L. McMINN, Daluth, Minn. 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the las: '0 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 


LETTERS 
OF 























INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO ? 
BANKERS, NO, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Oo NET fF FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
ee nterest p 2E.Y~ 

Owe semi-annually by drafton New 
Min York. Personal attention given to vee 


CREDIT. 





Highest references. Addre 
VRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. ra 





1007 yhe- DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 


can surely do so in YEAR in hes 
Onew srhutacenring dee tf of St. Pau 
A ¢ REAT CH ANGE f for investors, large or Rin y 
Yor maps and full particulars, address, 
wate BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn, 


ACOMASS:: 


pec ee welt 





Realty. Choice 1nvestments made for non- 
gm 25to 100 percent. can be realized 
ts from rey and a: reage from 616 


mp; ee y rented now for 10 r< 
ea the wanbdont ty +& country properties. 


Rane hes, garden. fruit. “Linky farm, iron and coal pe 
mining oroepert Write K.P. Rossel & Co... Tecama. W 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 12, BEAL ESTATE 


carefully made. 
LO ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 


to lender. 
Corresvondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AND. INVESTMENTS 


iuxperience, 
cen 


Ree 
New York tty: IxpePen ext and fo ay Boe, 
ews: oe} atson & 
Mon ird ‘National Bank. 
Texas: Lockwood Sees Bank; San 











Serect, San Autonuio, Texas, 





|MUNICIPAL 


STREET R’Y BONDS. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. HAYES & SONS, 
BANKERS, 

143 Superi-r St., 10 Wall 8t., 7 Exchange Place, 
Cleveland. New lew York. Boston. 
COUNSEL H 


JUDGE JNO. F. DILLON, New York. 
RTOREY & THORNDIKE, Boston. 

Cc. B. WOOD, Esq., Chicago. 

SQUIRE, SANDERS & DEMPSEY, 


WILLIAMSON & CI SHING, Cleve- 
land. 


JUDGE DANIEL PARKS, Denver, Col. 


One of America’s great cities: 
en Loe tags Delightful 
climate. all in transit 
facilities, ro buildinrs 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 

of the wig Mountains; vastand growing + ere ul- 
financial center. REAL. FSe 

MENTS. 





Maps and pam phlets 
on yin § gg 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 


RLIN, President. 
Home Ante, ia er, mt “4 
New York Office, Times Building. 


NEWENGLAND | 


Loan and Trust Company, 
- 160 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital and Undivided Profits..... $550,000. 


‘Tn 17 years this Company has gold en 
clients real estate mortysges sand 
tures agaregating wearily $20 "000,000. 
Not oneof them has los¢ a do'lar in these in- 
veesmense 
he debentures of the Company are par- 
ticularly desirable * hey are issved 
nominations of $200, $300, $300 
000, and bear six per cent. interest, pay- 
sais semi-eanneally. 
Bankers of the Company: 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


The Managers are sewers pleased to give 
ivferm=tion respecting the Compauy or iis 
securities. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursemerts. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mu'ual Life B’id’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Keal Est Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


a 
$400,W0 Invested without a default, PromPUY Patd. 
7% GO'\D MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
-Also City, Cou.ty and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on tron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of — le who regret not havin 
bought — rty in Coic: Jor J ye.rs ago. Toa’ 
such on ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 
‘eat easeai: neglected we wish to 
is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 

















nformatio: 
Cc. KB. LOVETT & CO. 


- to 82 N 


Gold mort page see red by %N et. tm proved 
prouerty. Policy of Title Insurance. Eastern and 
Pac ‘oast references. Correspondence solicitec. 
“ GUNeaD & WAVNARD, Tacama.Waab, 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secure] by Improved Business and Kes 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
a 


. ROPGERS & CO 
310 Eas: itt e s Chicago, Il. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


pa s9fe and profitable investments in real estate, 
es and miscellaneous securities of different 














(1889) 27 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The L and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The G lacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest tural wh Site and Wate at. 


ani her ores. 
Blue Sandstone for —- 
formation can 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
WATER BONDS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BONDS 
6% 


PRINCIPAL AND INTERES1 
PAYABLEIN GOLD. 


Correspondence Invited. 


MOFFET/, HODGKINS & CLA3kKECO 


16 WILLIAMS ST., NEW_ YORK. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is . legai depository for moneys paid 
twnto Court, and is authorized to at as gu lan 
trustee o7 executor, 


INTEREST AL] OWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administraters, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, und individuals, 
bo 1 Lg this company a convenient depository tor 


JouN’. A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
uOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. LogD, 
SAMUEL mead, 
JAMES Lo 

wo. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. a 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM a Wacy, R., 
ERASTUS CORNING w 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, |GuUSTAV H. Scnwan, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, re Bane LYMAN, B’kl'yr, 
GEO Lis: GE y 


Ss, » 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. WALDORF ASTOR. 


FARM AND CITY MuRTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
Jey in titles cured; abstracts examined and certi- 

ed; estates of deceased non-residents probated. We 
practice in all courts. Prompt attention given. Write 


or information. 
Lon & WOODARD 
820 Gnaramy't oan Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ef 


erences given when desired 








ELECTIONS  —_ 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December [0th, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will take place on Tuesday, January 
10th, 1895, at the my mye sit 128 Broadway. 
Polls open from 12 M 





‘EDw ‘aAKD BURNS, Cashier. 


4 CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Y OF NEW YORK.—NEwW YORK, December 
10th, 1892 —Tne annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the banking-hunse, 320 Broad- 
way, on TUESDAY, January lth, 1893. 
Poils open from 12 M. to1 P.M 
C. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Cae ENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 9th, 1892.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this Bank for election of Directors 
and Inspectors will be held at the banking house on 
TUESDAY, January 10th, 1893. Polls open from 12 
M. tol P.M. 








ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


YHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
2 December 1th, 1892.—fhe annual elections for 
Lirectors of this bank for the ensuing year will be 
held at the banking house, No. 270 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, the Wth day of January, 183, between the 
hours of ‘one and = $ "clock. 
- QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


HE youre NATIONAL BANE of THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, December .2th 
The annual meeting of the f 2... 38 of this 
bank, for the election of Dire tors, will be held at the 
uking-house on ‘Tuesday the ‘0th day of January, 
1893, between the hours of 12 M. and 1P M. 
CH .KLESH. PATTE KSON, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Street, New Yorks, December 5th, 
18:2.—The annual election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking- — on TUESDAY 
January lth, 1893, — Le tol P. 
ISAAC H. W. ALKER, Cashier. 


NATIONAL sete 5 = DROVERS" aaee. 
NEW Jecem be 1892. 
HE ANNUAL EL KCTION Wor DIREC TORS OF 
this Bank will be poe at the banking-louse, No, 
1244 Kowery, on TUESD. January 10th, 18%, be- 
tween the hours of 12 m. and 1P.M 
VM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, / 
wember Lith, i892. 4 

*HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD 
ers uf this ban< for the election of Directors will 

be held at the Bauking House on Tuesday, the 10th 
day < Same 1883, between the hours of 12 noon 


and 1 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Casbier. 


~ THE NATIONAL pane OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ORK, December ¥th, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL El. ECTION FOK DIRECTOKS OF 
this Bank will! be held at the banking-house on 
Fg Pe January 10th, 189%, between the hours of 
(P.M. 


12 M. and 
E. H. PULLEN, Vice-President. 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK) 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YOu 
December lth, 1-22. § 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this bank for the elction of Directors wili 
be held at the Banking Rooms, 1%) Broadway, on 
Tuesday, January 10th, 1593. The polls will be opep 





























Soand } 
of 





from 12 M. tol P. M H. A, SMITH, Cashier, 















| 
; 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
IDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 





Company or. ‘New. rgnee witht Neca (om= 
ond Motne. Amo a aero ets eco tech, ew York, 
‘Amount of fas of issue meng Add 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
tnterest. Write seagate one on rest letter 














EPORT 


F THE NDITION OF TH 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NE 
YORK, at the close of ess on the 9th day of 

December, 1992: 





Exchanges for Clearin, 





Gaptea) sec 








Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo RK, 33. 

IL, rs bee H. TIMPSON, Cashier “of the ‘abové- 
aamed bank, do solemnly swear —_ the above state- 
ment ts true to the best of my know and belief. 

ALFRED" H. TIMP ON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Mth day 
of December, 1892. 


Epwin F. Corey, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—At 3 
HENRY M. TA Wii ? 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, Directors. 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, § 





EPORT OF THE Conprasen OF THE 



























of Naegel CITIZENS’ t.New York, 
in the State of New York, at RAs , of business, 
December 9th, 1 
"RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....................... $2,836,12? 87 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 135 91 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Due from other National banks............ 352,553 23 
Due from “aa banks and bankers. 103,926 42 
I co sdadvcserssiv<s ase 274,000 00 
Other real-estate and mo o 1,800 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 34.847 69 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..... 7,812 50 
Checks and other cash items 113,629 99 
for Clearing House.. 206,915 OU 
Bills of other banks...............++.-+0+-5 3,000 00 
—— ional paper currency, nickels, and 
eb elhpcthdckdecesiese daticbetsp sce enss 885 65 
Say Sadi on Mndiet oodoe 758,927 80 
1-tender notes 168,036 00 
R emaption | fund with U. § 
per cent. of a 2,250 00 
Suspense account. . 2,567 30 
Pre jes enlbuschcentabe wiepasbencabiceet $4,917,410 36 
Capital stock paid in 600,000 00 
a fund 120,000 00 
Undivided profits 378,130 10 
National bank notes outstand: 45,000 00 
$ nk ou 5,131 00 
Dividends unpaid 675 48 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 3,562,722 07 
ere certificates of deposit........... 27,984 38 
rtified checks........... ....... ave 32,178 77 
Dee to ether National banks 14,773 20 
Due to State banks and bankers. __ 180,815 % 
an 6 ves bnsendcnuns-» vercees Epes bias “$4,917,410 36 410 36 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that the opeve statement is 

true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D, C, TIEBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day. of 
December, 1892. Wo. V. A. PoE, 
Notary Public. 


a... 





EPORT OF THE CONDIT 

NEW BA COUNTY NATIO 

New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business, December 9th, 1892 : 









RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts.................-..0.5+ $1,564,362 32 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 2,089 06 
U.8. sense Se to secure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..................0000+ 1,545,090 90 
Due from other National EERIE 180,564 02 
Banking house, furniture and apres. . 60,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid +; 30,975 63 
Pachenges for Clearing House 177708 08 
ing House “ 

Bills of other banks 9,120 00 
Fractional 

Leia aullvetabedeoes 3,349 11 

Pies as sea che 69,288 60 
Legal-tender notes 95,700 00 

m) 


2,250 00 





rtified chooks... 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 


ER nae ea $4 £14,309 18 
STATE oe) New York, County OF NEw Yor! 
4 F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-nam: ik, 
swear that the above statement is true, 
to. the best of my knowledge and belief. 
F. M. BREESE, Cashier. 
ttre ng Foy gee sworn to before me this ith day of 
December, 1892. EWIS Pa 
‘ Notary Public, City and Co. N. Y. 
Correct—A ttest: 
HOBART J. PARK, 
JOSEPH ae 












S. Treasurer 
oF 8 Gee 


TEE _IEDELERD ENT. _ 
















DORR oe nscrese- papude tt cchnibeanseagsiohh $39, 
STATE OF NEW eS 
LG 


GEO. s. WHICKOK, Cashier. 
Sekoeiaed and ewarn 0 Syaere me me, this Mth day of 
Correct—A ttest: 


December, 1: Bn) A MAIN, Ce. 
Cert. filed Kings Ce 
JOS T. MOOR 
EVGENE KELLY. 


W. ROCKHILL 


, Directors. 
CHAS. STERNBACH, 





Total 
STATE 2 NEw YORK County or NEW 


oO 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier 

rters’ Traders’ Natiowal Bank of New York,” 
o solemnly swear that the above statement is true. 


col ly represent the true of re 
th con’ ed, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 
DWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and euhenied before me this 13th day of 
December, 1892. LouIs GRUNAUT, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 
Correct—Attest: 
E. H. PERKINS, Jk., 
JAMES R. PLUM, "{ Directors. 
H.C, HULBERT, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 


the State of New York, at the close of business De- 
cember 9th, : 


RESOURCES. 





















247,889 21 
1,113 26 
7308) 78 
J ee 
425.970 39 
Due from ks and bankers... 93,365 87 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 15,000 00 
“‘urrent expenses and taxes paid.......... 52,164 85 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds........... 4,500 00 
Checks and other cash items..... 46,308 31 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 284,150 03 
Bills of other banks.................. 13,90 00 
Fractional paper 
cen’ 260 98 
Specie. $52,914 79 
on -tender 525,092 00 
R senption | fund ¥ with U.S. Treasurer. 6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
RR kan vnectiggiondss haabebcqnnascovbar $7,350,907 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital out paid in $300,000 00 
Su eee | OE 420 725 79 
ivided profits.. 82,976 25 
National bank notes outstanding. . 42,760 00 
ee Fear 640 00 
ae depo its ~~ to check..... 5,545,208 69 
mand eres deposit............ 204,606 18 
Certified ch - Eiiivpchssiomecensestns 98,886 12 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 8,783 33 
Due to other National banks..... 222,172 45 
Due to State banks and bankers... 474,762 76 
ac eisthtns dpe sbaskncschooses - $7,350,907 57 





STATE OF NEW youn, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 

I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do a pe that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ae wi belief 


ELL, Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th aay. of 
December, 1892. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


SAMUEL BARTON. 
H. WALTEK WEBB, 


Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 


























York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, December 9th, 1892. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........-......00005 $827,292 42 
Overdrafts, secured land unsecured 8,795 57 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 250,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 9u,412 59 
Due from other National banks 68,153 60 
Due from State banks and bankers 1.073 20 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 70,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid op 11,548 07 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 36,500 00 
Checks and other cash iten 19.373 8 
Exchanges for Clearing io o 105,046 40 
Bilis of other banks. 7,728 00 
+-- e paper currency, nickels and 
seca PSU ack dneUiensess buns ssa cebtee seus ones 241 46 
s eunianive diese ne 162,610 30 
Pee condor notes 329 OO 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 11,250 00 








fun ‘ a 00 
vided profits 106,721 83 
National bank notes outstanding. . 217,350 00 
Dividends unpaid...............+..-. 5,451 44 
ndividual deposita subject cosmos 1,215,429 09 
Demand certiticates of deposit 3,098 
Certified checks... ..............seseees 4,304 TL ll 
EE RE pe nee iter pera et pe $1,852,355 39 355 38 


STATE OF NEW YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW York, ss: 

, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
ban k, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my kn is e ane belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13t! 
December, 1892. WILBUR F. SMITH 

Notary Public, N. Y 
Correct—Attest: 


CARL JENKINS, 
woe. PS, 


PHE rs. 
JOSEPH ROGERS, 





THE bt St rb en NATIONAL BANK OF 


OMA, WASHINGToN, 
Capital, $206,000  —«s»-s Surplus, $4,000 


Opened ror business She we 191. As 
cent dividend de ‘lared ur 


Is increasing its ato o. .$500. 
And surplus te.. et ave * - 850 $3300 


Offers « portion of the increase to investors at $102 
em ay hy} 4 to profitably employ the ad 
can n em ead. 

aitional capital at 10 per cent. per annom, in dis- 


WE  CONRINE. ¢ BUT ophShrons STRICTLY 
TO’ COMMERCI USINESS, 


ote eee Te Ee ce ae 





SAM'L F. JAYNE, {Directors 


In the fibeeren Gn 


RENm&ES OF THE CONDITION OF THE 








apg A Nato " oe Fy A York, 
of New York, a e close of business, 
Ree 9th, 
RESOURCES. 
its 98 
51 
00 
i) 
i 
21 
2 
59 
45 
4 
88 
Exch f — 
changes or 
Ligevonhebshis” Gascspedbee 760,029 80 
Bills nt other banks........... 20,520 
jon: per currency, 
cents........ ps0» 199 2% 





’ LIABILITIES. 


Ca ~~ stock paid in. 
= , us fun a... 


N 





Total $7,288,554 58 
STATE OF NEw York. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 


I, J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘1ith day o! 
December, 1892. C, R, SYMMES, 
Notary Public 


8. G, BAYNE, ) 
EDWARD LOEW 4 
STUART G. NELSON, 


Rees OF THECONDITION OF THE 
dex NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
New Y at New York. in the State of New York, 
at the p ee Cuaenes Decem 9th, 1892: 





verdrafts, sec and unsecu 
ro 8. mage to —--4 circulation 
Stocks, securi: —_ GOB. ooccceseccccess 
Due from other ~~~ 
Due from Sta’ 


DE cebdcveocetgesibeqhees 
Bills of other banks......... 
Fractional paper A sepanpmnca 

mieets and 








ee 2 
United States certificates 
, Ki, deposit for legal ten- 


50,000 Ou 


Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of .-. 
Due from United States T: r (other 


reasure! 
than 5 per cent. vellmpeen fund) 





LIABILITIES. 


Steps ty = | oe in 











$2,251,711 86 
de- 
11,779 43 
524,605 46 
24, rr 
_ to other 5 banks 3,492,877 40 
Due to Sta bangs and 
SEN Sates bosceuessvesens 665,691 68 
—— 7,071,259 60 
lecasthabtncetytiskshdind~+atclantaes ep we zu 


a | OF NEW YorK popes. oF NEW YorRK. 

HENRY CHAPIN, Jn., Cashier of the. "above- 
ae bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to kn and be 

Y CHAPIN, 


R., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to — me ne this Bth aoe “ot 
December, 1892. Eu E DELM 
Notary Public. | ‘New York ( Co. 
Correct—A ttest: 
JNO. B. WCODWARD. 


CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, 
J. 0. BLOSS, 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. gals Py FF of mines. Has 


p, Has cheap homes f 
aborers. To manufacturing 


t Directors. 





Vasuses or-atesk sobemsiptints. Wer pesteaeions fea cane 





“OW BEKBY OLIVER, Proudent, 













December 22, 1892. 


RITA ShINASONRER INE at 











Soares 

















ar wo 
m4, 4 
21K ou) oo 
st 
et 
1 Os 
11,158 2 
79,357 | 
3,517 8 
is & 
+ $12,954,300 89 
STATE OF pay Yo COUNTY OF NEw YORK, ss.: 

I, CHAS. YOUNG, Cashier of the above- 
named ban! fo swear the above state- 
teens Ge true te the best of my Keowee id belief. 

8. G, Cashier 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 
December, ILLIAM H. CHAPMAN. 

Correct—Attest: wethe. 

WM. WHEELOCK,  )} 
WOODBURY LANGDON, > Directors. 
WILLIAM L, STRONG, 5 





THE 


FULTON NATIONAL: BAN! 


a% 
ne 


State of New York. 
ess, on the Sth day of December, he 





ities, etc... 
Due from other National b 



















banks. 443.109 % 
Due from State and private banks and 
panilng Smpabedgunns oguucdesvncsseuanssvoas éE= | 
BDANKINGE MOUSE. .. ~~ 6. ccc cc www nnwsewene ae 5 
8,000 00 
132,070 50 
451,707 82 
56,262 00 
sliver r dollar 
Fractional silver coin......... 324,741 78 
Legal-tender motes.........-..ccsssseeeeees 884,877 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasure 
(not more than 5 per cent. on aroun. 
tion) 2,250 00 
0 erry Giksicce $6,824,871 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Custeass tock paid in. 





‘len somptrolier 
Less amount on hand and in 
‘or redemption or 
in tran 


sit 

ad tn 2 al vee. ca ijecé $e onhosutpetine 
nav 2 ec 

chec “0% $4,584,700 57 

Demand certificates of de- 

t. 36,415 75 

643 70 





Certified checks... “ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
e to other National banks 
te and private banks and 


_ ML 87 


ere rrr re “$6,824,871 62 1 62 
os or NEW yoRk. COUNTY OF paw YORK, s3.: 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of the Market and Fulton 
National Bank ot "New York, do A. y swear that 
the above statement is true, and that the schedules 
and 


correct 
tained, to the best ft 7 kn ledge anc 
e of m a 4 
d LBERT, Cashie 


Sworn to and subscribed wt x, me this ‘ith toy ‘of 
December. 0. 


- 5 B. LEwI 
Notary Public, Kings ¢ County. 
Gevee filed in New York County. 





R. BAY LES, 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Jr., 


{ Directors. 
JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, 





EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH E 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
the State of aad York, at the close of business, I De- 

cember Sth, 







































+ GAGES 
ee pnd BIE cic ce donnie sccevicese $1,029,024 22 
Sa ds to one circulation, 4 per 

150,000 00 
150,000 b-4 

100,000 
ee +7 
10,933 2 

100,000 
Other real estute and mortgages owned - 30,000 ow 
Carsent expenses and + Ss paid 17,838 19 
other items...... 19 576 17 

Exch hanges for Clearing House.. 234,460 02 

Bills < se er banks. 4,990 00 

Fractiona’ 
cents 358 45 

fe..... . 252,816 50 
ts certificates of deposit legal te —~ 
cates of de ior legal ten- 

carpe tab eign vakrts: TREES 30,000 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ........ 6,750 00 
TN cccis pebvavessbacsscavenpees Ievdvses $2,958,196 59 
LIABILITIES, 

c ital stock paid in.. $200,000 
Sar lus fu nd wn 35,000 00 
Un vid: 283,935 55 

National bank oo 130,860 00 
—_—— Le Sax 

GE 02 sgn ceccesess sé - $1,917,477 15 

Demand certificates of de- 

sninadte, ensemiebeganspes 8,621 (1 
babackbcanseke 19,720 79 

Cashier's. ceaoies outstand- 

ones sistas’ ae nialied Se mee B 
Due to State banikeand banic- = 

Gesabucbsseeceddy’ 08 « sodees 165,684 39 
——-——— + 2,908,400 86 
SDAA, dececccosvecesveses soobeopons ecodece 92,908,196 ¢2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY oF New YORK, 8s 
THOM ier the -nam 


of 
bank, do solemnly swear oe the above statement is 
true, to the best of my kno and belief. 
8 OMPSON, Cashier. 
bed and sworn to before me this Mth day of 
, 1882. THOS. W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


J. B, BREWSTER, 


Decem 
Correct—Attest: 








NEW DULUTH LAND 00., Duluth, Minn. 





LLY, 
SASHES weve J 





RRALTETEWe te 


ott Hi 








: 


2s i bsssbss Sts sa 


fe 


| 


: 





WILLIAM J. NLAN Cashier of “ The 
eee ta 3. gui New ork,” do solemnly 


pa tO, is and th t the 
schedules on k of the report y 

it the true state of the several matters there- 
in contained, to the best 


\stests 008: 
J. A. ROOSEVELT 
FREDEKIC W. STEVENS, Directors. 
G. @. WILLIAMS, 


BESSON NATIONAL. Bank, at New York tn 





the close of business, 


-3 
58 





FS ERE 
a reecees 
2 sesennzes ts 


SB. = 
Se = 
Sz 


n 
: 
3 





160 00 
TOCAL....cccrcececcccesscccccceccsccess -esee 987,174,619 91 
LIABILITIES. 











$7,174,619 91 
STATE or New York, CouNTY oF New York, 4s.: 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is trae 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith day of 
December, 1882. C, B 8To. 


E, 
Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


MONTAGUE. 
JOHN W. AITKEN, ¢ Directors. 
HENRY A. AURLBUT, S 


eae AEC? ON BIZION OF THE 
GAL one Ld Nar ty) t New York 
oan 5S oom mane et Eee York, oe -<y pF. of busi- 





RESOURCES. 


£ 
= 
5 





ets 


oe" 
Pept et | 
2 serassxzsskts 





Faw 
eupeen fe d with U.S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of ocietion} puapeabedseeciee 2,250 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
-- us fund 








Total. Save 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the > above- 
named bank, do ayy ‘swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the of nty know eine and belief. 


N, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this itath day ‘of 
December, 1892. Lb, « oe NARD, 
Notary Public. 





Correct—Attest: 

F. D TAPPEN 

ADRIAN ISELIN. Jn. _ { Directors. 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, § 


PIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
ments made for customers, Correspondence soucues. 
Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Mortgages I ved Chi 
~~ wer Bale and accrued | interest. 


—— 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 














7 PER CENT. Seonen | araneond._ First mort- 
aerees Seotool ‘and Cer pent bonds. 
NT. Wathen * County 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1841) 29 





a 





Sees 








ite = 


Snezerees aveste 



































Capteal stook paid in.. 
us fun 


Capteal stock paid in 








know 

. SCHENCK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before m y 
ber, 1802. A 


. A. K. BRYAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 





Rai OF a CONDITION OF THE 

ANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the city of New York, at New York, in the State ot 
Pd York, at the close of business,’ December 9th, 





A ks and other cash items 
xchanges for Clearing House 
Bills of other banks 

tional paper CUFTERCY, nickels and 














-tend tes 
emption fauna with U.S 
per cent. of circulation) 








Capital stock paid in 
lus fu’ —~ ba 


npaiu 
ndividual deposits subject to check.. 
mand certificate of deposit 





Due to other Nationa! banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 








w Yo 
I ALLEN 8. APGAR, cash 
bank, do so'emmy swear tnat the ahere statement is 
true to the best of my snewieny? and be 


APGA 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lath -~4 of 


F, 
Notary Public N. a ri 0. 





F THE CONDITION OF THE 
«xUst COMPA NY, 
, OHIO, NOVEMBER IsT, 182. 


Moi rest due 
Mun ipal — ~ yt warrants... 


SSReee 


| 


es £ 





P4 


11,613 9 
TSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
as de Lowe tant te ore —s cogues S v: 


eld 
-t 4 eat the Chemical Na 


solicited 
WE: Pres... 5 COUT Be 
MAN V Pres. Tf Fr. W Se.) 








11-2 eat Pa son St. Serie Srogea. 


Rink sre ATE TE 














6458S 
ONE. .cienoccsesdyntusccececsccoaneuetecs $15,425,008 66 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
spl fa fand......... 
livided profits 467,061 51 
bank notes outstanding. a0 © 
| , eer dencedeocerats 0.6m 
su 
Gs ccc cancecccoovegecnce 404,979 18 
certificates of de- 
Certified checks............... 371,885 08 
fer’s checks out ing Wi nr6 45 
e to other Lg ey banks. 8,722,108 55 
PKS 
DamBers ... . 6.6 cece ee ceeenee 2,980,490 8 
—— 6,719 15 
TTT Te Te ee = 425,104 6 


Total 
STATE OF New York, County 
IVE 


or Ne RK, 
l, OLIVER 8, CARTER, President of the above- 


named bank, aa swear th.t the above 
= ee is true to the — of my ag od ae 


Decem ber, 1802. ces” ~ CAM 


otary Public, 


GEORGE B. CARBA 
M ING HAST, *{ Directors. 





NE . 8 
THE CONDITION OF THE 
AL BAN 


Nh, at New York, in 


EPORT or 
IRVING NA 


the State of New York, at the close of business 
December 9th, 1892 : 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........... ... $2,606,875 42 
Overdrafta, secured and unsecured 7 “4 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
, 158,588 81 
3 83 
M, aS 47 
80,000 00 
WIR MU 
17.229 51 
346,982 16 
2,000 00 
26 5 
specie. ee 770,044 Su 
Legal-tender notes. Gutetem ices 381,315 WO 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
G per cent. of circulation).............-.. 2.20 0 
Due from U. 8. urer (other en f 5 
per cent. redemption at: asapen _ 22,000 00 oo 
FRE nc cebiacccditptndinthtcaesqneemene 00 . $45 558, 739 83 33 





LIABILITIE 3 


lus fund............ 








178 2 
Certified checks............... 69,901 18 
Cashier’s cheeks outstanding . 1.315 65 
Due to other National banks. . ves 334,712 99 
Due to State banks and bankers. ........ 414,157 37 
Dec ccccccevenstqucceceggpneceomeccesses . 559, 739 &3 83 


ATE OF NEW YORK Cou NTY OF NEW YORK, ss 


STA 88. 

I, GEORGE E. SOUPE R,Cashier of the abov e-named 
bank, do Cy | swear that the above statement Is 
true to the best o1 


my eae 4 ¢ belief. 
SOUPER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn tc before me this l4th day of 
December, 1892. J GEO. FLAMMER, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 


Attest: 
W. H. MONTANYE ) 
Less F-MATTLAGE, ( Directors. 





Rest OF ty Cc on DITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUF 


URERS’ NATIONAL 


BANK, at New York, in the. ‘State of New York, at the 
close of business, December . 1802: 


















REBOURCES 4 
Loans and discounts. ..............-...s00++ $1,882,520 46 
Overdrafts, secured and apessused. ee 38 15 
U. 8, bonds to —— circulation. . 0, 
Stocks, securities, etc.........--.+++ 1,242,778 92 
Due from other National banks. ..... : 223,102 62 
Due from State banks and bankers. 11,434 63 
Banking house, furniture, and _ 27.300 2 
Current expenses a taxes paid. 41,097 96 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ 23,293 75 
83,209 
283,117 76 
11,000 0c 
130 17 
pocie 5%, 181 O1 
l-tender not ),889 
Redemption — with U. : 
per cent. of circulation). “ 13,500 00 
Dc dsceices eccccetncepececscttbedavess $5,007 504 56 


LIABILITIES. 






Un ivided rofits 
ot 


Dividends unpaid.. 
——F raat subject to check. . 
mand ye tes of deposit 








ee ee 96,007.50 BB 
STATE OF Raw) yon COUNTY OF NEW YOR 5 
I, ISAAC H. KER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do a A a ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best 0! my knowledge 3 and belief. 


SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to eine me Wt ‘sth Seg of 
2. 8 Uv 


CHA KA 
Notary Public, Kings ea. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
wM. ROCKEFELLER, ? 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, Directors. 
JOHN T. WILLETS, § 


To Industrial -— Commercial Concerns, 


nts. 
Gash Capt teal loomed or subscribed. 
Cash —-.+ of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





“Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 190 

mouthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 

LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weer Superiar, Wiecanein. 





ULUTH. 
a. up a fine tract a yi Elevated Street Railway 


on 
at $150 ie each, ey h cash. Buy at once and 
mapyane gee Electric ‘Street’ Car tine. Send for. 
and Ime ovement en Deluth, Mina, 





Brea CR SOREL 2 =F = 


NEW YORK. 
York, at the close 


3 


4, 133, 


geass 5 
aati 


3 


= 
8 
S82 seestness 6H 





8 


(ec sac notes 
J cert! 

WM ccqcane eocccesevengasanennesosenses 80,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per ceat. of circulation). . 


li 
= 








BOAR cece ccccccoscecescoscesescovscecsess 
Capital stock paid in 
Surpitus fund 
Undivided profite 
National bank notes outsta pet 
Dividends unpai ° " 
adividual deposits enbject A check..... 3,477,235 79 
Demand certificates of deporit............ 72,066 66 
Jertified CheCckS.... ....<«eseceeeess : . 68,382 27 
Cashier's checks outstanding. ....... ° 49,117 
Due to other national banks.. eeeee «1,000,521 8 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 415,998 65 
MUTI. 7 5 ccsdincediaabibindens. Shitens .-+ $7,200,853 79 


opts or New York, County OF New YORK, ss. 
I, ALFRED M. GULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best oi my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of 
December, 1882. Geo. H. Congy, Notary Public 


Correct— Attest : 
W. H. H. MOORE, ) 
W. H. MAL& 
EUGENE DUTILH,) 


BEORT oF Ab: CONDITION 0 oF. THE 

RTH ONAL BAN he City of 

ew York. at New Mork. in — State h New York, at 
the close of business, Decem Lage: 


Directors. 





RESOUE RC 28. 
Loans and discounts. .... «sceeee SIR, G41 G2 
GOOGEIREI, ceccce cacccegsecepesec ould 4,029 &3 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation - 50,000 00 
Stocks and securities. 69,663 OS 
Due from other National banks. 1,695,502 28 
Due from State banks and bankers ... T5642 01 
BOMMING WORK. «co ccccccceccesceces seesee 600,000 0 


Checks and other cash items. "$42,620 20 
Exchanges for C sear ing 
House 





° . SEARS 86 
Bills of other banks. 4,588 00 
Nickels and cents : 237 
Specie ........... -.. 5,250,796 30 
Legal-tender notes. 540,000 00 
U. 3. certificates of de posit 
for legal tenders 40,000 00 
11,763,495 93 
Redemption furra with u, 8. . Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of —— NED catcsecemebure 2,250 00 
Due from U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. suhanetion Si snesenccegee 9,000 00 
pO . $32,531,551 © 
L [ABILITIES. 
CR inc cdtidinditinksdedectboadeives $3,200,000 00 
SM Ec cecctccecsscevecocecceneéSeeuece 1,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, net................«. e 390,225 24 
National bank notes Youttanding:. cous 45,000 00 
Dividends anpaid..................«.. - 15,909 US 
Individua: deposits subject 
OP GE deccnsccacocecceccced $10,110,267 88 
—— certificates of de- 
Geagecencecocascesocese 2.441 © 
Cdshier* s checks outstand- 
ills ste donctunecendecupercing - 1,144,718 81 
Due to other National banks. 11,614,668 44 
Due to State banks and bank- 
CEB. cccccccccwcccccasecccccccces 949,318 
— 23,812,409 2 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 5568 v87 5 
inn cecagerencenren qasnees ‘ _ $32,381, 58 531 0 05 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New York, ss 
I, CHARLES H. PATTER-ON, Cashier of “the 


above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


lief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of 

December, 1392. D.G@ FANNING, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

J. EDWARD SIMMONS, } 

JAMES G C ANNON, Directors. 

R. T. WILSON, , 





Reese oF. Avs ron pines OF THE 

at New York, 
in the State or New oy a Wine ‘iam of business 
December 9th, 18% 

" RESOU RCES: 

Loans and discounts.................. ««+» $5,857,208 78 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure :. 7,156 02 
U.S. bonds to Some circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, e eee “ 
Due from other Nationai banks........- 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items...... ....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ 
Bills of other DaANKS ........0cceecceeceees 
ae paper currency, nickels and 

























eubaequconsuouseues: é0nneuncoipepteces 870 5 
Specie Cane apeenebasdossctece Gueseeees 914,130 00 
Legal-tender notes....... 607,622 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... ....... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)........ 3,000 00 
GR igen vtcnwvitns cen anegnbdienavens $8,934,453 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.... ......seeeee-eeees $450,000 00 
our PN Cicneacccteese co evcessocseee. cee 800,40 00 
NEED os anacdecaceseveessesesees 89,379 39 
Seaeanl bank notes outstanding. tee 43,800 00 
I crcvauhe « cetased seeetes 1,042 00 
Individual deposits subject to check 5. 787,449 64 
mand cer! ificates of deposit 23,489 13 
Certified checks 221,038 04 
Cashier's cuecks outstand!n 4,364 22 
Due to other National banks.... f 1,200,663 16 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 314,273 10 
Wi cc cwncupinqnsedeesencdestecoscsesesed $8,934,453 68 


STATE OF naw VorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s8s.: 

, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above stateme t is 
true to the best of my nnewtedee ope be belief. 

US, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before A “a l4th day of 


December, 1892. ESSE, 
poaes Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate a in N.Y. 
Correct—Attes' 
HENRY RANDEL, 


ALFRED F.CROSS, __ ‘ Directors. 
JOHN H. W ASHBURN, ) 
8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
244 W. 22d St. Branch. 59 Liberty St.. N. ¥. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
eee S3-990-900 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collectio 
eapert pF OsIT VAULTS E QUAL To 
Yas THE COUNTRY 
EBENEZER E WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALI WIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
rthuc Leary, ag —— ae K. owt 


T. Moore, 
Charles Sierubach, Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoy t 
Rockhill 








Edward E. Poor, Potts. August Belmen 
Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, Jobn Jacob 
Astor. 











ABR. sd 


Rot ea = 


$1.3 


2 





3 


a onal | 





g 
3 


emption nme with U. 8. Treasurer 
Redemption, fund with: m) 


= 


$2,645,771 37 





ie 


% 
atoxesres 








a 


81,853 61 
$2,645,771 37 





M. HASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
to the best. init my knowisdee and 


£, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to nee me this ‘14th day ‘of 
Besomieen, 1892. HENRY W. KENNEDY 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











| 2 






1 and 
Uther ool . 
] sr] subject to chec«..... 

d cercificates of de- 








re 
cae 


L, Preside 
OGEKs, Cashier of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
king association | business at 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW 
KUBERT SC ent, and T. 


Ww 
id be! ae and that Bee vaenaes a 


ck dent. 
Notary Public. N. ¥. Co. eoenit O. HOW sits, Cashier. — 
Carrest—Athen: Severally enuuinak a — sworn by h deponents, 
G. BRINCKERHOFF, the teen day ot r, 1892. 
$0 a, DELANOY, JR., > Directors. EDWARD C. EVANS. Notary Public, N. Y.Co. 
GE W. QUINTARD, 








Y REPORT oF THE OUKe 
QuaRTER ee N.Y., on morning of 
5th day of December, 1892 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


weomers... ft RE RR 
National eek as per eeanie. apbabeo 97,109 34 
King i house and lot, as per 




















schedule. ........-..++esseseseee $175,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched 
GID. vec ccdncksedetodeccscovccccve + __ 84,695 8 279,605 28 
Bonds and mortgages, as per ‘schedule. . 6,100 OO 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 35,322 50 
tiitinitnea nti“ “ 
1 -tender ni 
SERENE Matienmh tenis c.c-c-cencceecess 115,726 00 
, a Jrock ks for the next day’s ex 
 -- 1 aagemegag 120,422 39 
i and expenses, viz u 
‘axes paid......: : b 
Current ae Spptedwtweces 6,407 O1 22,127 14 
$3,229,383 96 
$250,000 00 
30u,000 00 
" 52,798 06 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
fits wehiont to check.. ® 468,175 12 
Demand ‘certificates of ee 42.421 99 
Certified checks............+. 37,.61 82 358 98 
ee —_ _ State 
ional banks, as per 
schedule...--..--+0---=-+ pe, $63,061 86 
a private pt are gg one 526 38 
rokers, as per schedale.. 63,568 22 
Amount due not peaindes under any of 
the above heads. 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
einai Gibbeepssdec'ycow 06 $14,518 75 
Unpaid dividends............. 120 ¢ 


14,639 75 


Total. ....... coccccecsserccssssssesensces $3,229,383 96 
STATE OF NEW hom COUNTY OF NEW ace 


JOS. © VEAU, t 
INSON, Cashier. of the Mount “Morris ae, 6 be 
East 12 Street, 
w York, in said county, being duly 


ocated and eS business at No. 85 
e 
re- 


pare, with the schedule accompanying the same, in 





AU, President. 
TH + H PesADY Contes 
Severally subscribed an sworn to by e 
~ December. 1892, before me, 
nents, the 19th day 01 cP ivan, 
Notary Public. New York County. 





REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
Quit et) ; BANK, on the morning of the 15th 
day of December, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from di- 














$1,240,965 02 
" 92,475 54 
291 
105,281 72 
000 
1,075 00 
59,125 00 
37,249 00 
127,258 00 
262 
esr 42 
18,183 50 
$1,777,482 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Gazal stec k — ». 3 IM CABR. .0...200c0000 100,000 00 
Undiy ro! 
ees, - Satipsaesespennece ma 4 
a ange. weer ‘ 
nte TESE....+-0- oe 6,325 90 
Other profits........°....... 213,344 15— = =247,914 11 
ot depositors as follows, 
Deposits subject to ok. 1,390,478 94 
posit: id certificates of di 4.690 00 
SA enoneos SL S0L So 1,429,410 49 
Unpaid MROMIEB 6 oon osc cvccccdvcsccccsococe 158 28 
ih cal tiahbnibintineses sspevesred 777,482 88 
STATE OF NEW sos. County oF NEw o 88.2 


said bank before th 


e transaction < any in 
~~ knowledge and a belief ‘apa Vong tartion oa inet the 
an sere r 8 
ne os has bee! SD isemanctel if t the loca- 


4, co —¥ aaonhere and S fees the above 
paved made in compliance wit \ ouicial —- 


Severally ap aie gy RE and sworn tob 
ry JOS, be 
Jon Ww bic Kings Go, 
Ni 
Certificate filed in N. Y, Co. 


nents, the 16th day of Decem! 





DIVIDEND. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 Beospwax, New xo ax Deceiuber i, 1892. 


A 


be d 
reopened on Weuncuiagd anua thie "1898, at 10 ‘A.M. 
IAMs, Treasurer. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, December Mth, 1892. 


DIVIDEND NO. 97. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a qu .rterly dividend »f ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the thiee months end- 
ing December 31st inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the i6th day of January next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of December inst. 

Tne transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 2:th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


GENERAL | BLECTRIC « OMPANY, 
44 BROAD ST., 





A_ semi-annual Mivaend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PERCENT. will be paid on the PREFERRED 
CAPITAL sTOC 2d, 


K of this Company on January 
1893, ‘0 holders of Preferred Stock of record at the 
close of business December 17th, 1892. 

The transfer books for he Preterred Stock will be 
closed at 3 P.M., a9 > 1892, and reopened at 
10 A.M. on ‘of the Bond of 

By order of the rd of Directors. 

RTHUR 8S. BEVES, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 











- a 

Our Cl List with other papers and 
magazines for 1898 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We = supply individuals, readin ng 
clubs, col etc. with their entire 
ing wukat at reduced rates. 

ONE of the Cheapest and best Holl presents is 
Parker’s Arctic Sock, for the house, chamber and 

reom, 105 Bedford St.. E Boston. By mail, 25e. 


of Babies?” asked Mr. 














TO CALIFORNIA. 


In recent advertisements of the ae. pga 
Santa Fé Railroad the word “change” 


he 
announcement is made, as will be seen by the Seder: 
tisement, that Pullman Palace Cars are run 
from Chicago —_ the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Railroad to points in Cahfornia without change. 
The Pullman cars are not the least of the im t 


pa 
ces. The Atchi 
bess aesirable route for Cali traveiers, covering, 
i oon, me ot — bo mcomary om 
d if _ ~ = t this 


continent. Travel 

means ea teak 3 in SS jourmey” et ge a the 

—— forests and, if the is propitious, the 
lorado River cafion. ere is no scenery in = 

world this side of = “g to be at all compared with 

the Colorado cafion. sa no S now conven- 

5 eo comfortable a and inex 





PURE WIN ES. 
THE “ Brotherhood Wines” are absolutel;  adaghe i 
al purposes are unrivalled. ‘hose 


rposes they are recommended by p a 
Shanken ant, others. They are warra' ie 

entire satisfaction, and we refer by Saraemen to fine 
New York INDEPENDENT. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA., AND THE 
ppl ED ig RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ’S TOUR 


DURING the holi*ay season there is always addi- 
tional gayety in military ci:cles, and nowhere is it 
felt more than at Fortress Monroe. With this in 





view, the Pennsylvania mpauy has 

lanned a charming Christmas holida: personally 

conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, leaving New 

York at 8:00 a.M., Decem 27th, covert yy 4 of 
is rate 


“a Sho: same rate tickets, includlog one da one day’s board 
at the hotel, will be sold govd for return via Rich- 
—— and Washington by regular trains wituin ten 


— ‘or further information apply to Ticket Agents, 
Pon lvania palirent. or Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 
way, New York.—Adv 





WE desire to call aptionlay attention te the adver- 
tisement of Messrs ode es & Soi 





On and after Sunday, ‘December 18th, important 
changes will be made in through trains via. Pennsyl- 
vanla Hallroad. leaving New aeek as follows: 





TO OUR READERS. 


DURING the past week, and particularly on 
Monday of the present week, we have been 
almust deluged with letters containing new 
subscriptions and renewals. A very large 
number of ouroid subscribers have sent us 
either $5.00 for two years or $10.00 ‘or five 
years. and in many cases have added to 
their own the names of new subscribers, 
thus reducing very materially the cost of 
the paper to each. During the next two 
months a very large number of our sub- 
scribers wiil send us their renewals ; and we 
will thank them if they will each take the 
trouble to express to us their opinions upon 
the paper and its different departments. 
For instance, if a subscriber would be 
pleased to have our monthly symposiums 
or our monthly four or five pages of Mis- 
sionary Intelligence continued, or any other 
special feature ot the paper, we will thank 
him if he will kindly say so; and any ad- 
verse criticism we shall welcome just as 
heartily. Wedesire, of course, to publish 
a paper which shall be of the greatest bene- 
fit and assistance to our subscribers, and to 
this end we ask their hearty co-operation. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates. 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 










One Month........$ 25) Six months.. - $1 

months 76 | Nine Mont! rE 

Four months...... 1 00| One year.........+6 8 
CLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one aye. at 


ea eS 
Sssssss SRS 


Five years to one subscriver.. oe 
Five subscribers one year CaCh.....csseseees 1000 
In clubs of ae or More, $2.00 each. Single 

Comes 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT 1s not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
apr rahe to remit at the expiration 
subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 








= ress 9t 9 A.M. daily, instead of 2 P 
easivia at pitas urg 9P.M., Chic 16 A.M., Cincin: 
nati 6:35 A.M.and In ianapolis 7:59 A.M., with slee ing 
and dining cars through to these points. At Phila- 
deiphia connection will be made with Fast Line for 
all points in om nea and western Pe nsylvania, 
Cleveland and To! 

Pennsylvania Liehnd at 12 noon daily, instead of 
10 A.M., arrive Chicago 12 noon. Sleeping car to Cin- 
einnati cposmmaaee on this train. 

St. Louis and Cincinnati Express at 12 noon, instead 
of 2 P.M., with throngh sleepingand dining cars, ar- 
riving in St. Louis 5:30 P. M., and bye - 15 A.M, 





Southwestern Express will leave at 7: . Sun- 
days 7:45 P.M., forty minutes earlier ‘han “present 
schednie; Bechanpe ta throng ping 
and dining c 


ars. 
There will be no change in Western piv and 
Pacific Express. 

New York and Ses Limited will leave at 
10 A.M., instead of 10:1 a 

The 2:10 P.m. train for Washington and the South 
will be changed to leave aes 2 P.M..—Adv, 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
Gass is shown in eveey tos uisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Me ig =. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark 
finger & Sons, New York.—Adv. 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 


instantaneous photegtegee. and accompanied by de- 
scriptive text from the pens of distinguished writers, 
extending from Fatnet Hennepin down to Charles 
Warner and win Arnold, This sump- 
ttle volume will be sent to any add 
ublishers’ price of oa 
volume con ing twenty l 
tive text, forming an admira le. deh guide 
tee Falls, 4, at 


enc pene money” order or 
vaben — oh lg bicago, I 
or 














RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
OF THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS is the season which should especially be 
made happy for children, and, above all, for the chil. 
dren 0 ‘ew York thousands of boys 





ousands of others, but for our Industrial 
Schoois, would be roving the streets half-clad and 
hungry, .and growing up to be ignorant, vagrant and 


¢c 
TWENTY DOLLARS hn place a homeless waif ina 
be comfortable hom 
Firry DOLLARS will pat shoes on fifty barefooted 
little ones. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will provide nourishin 
hot dinners for one munth to the half-starved chit. 
dren of one of our Industrial Schoo! 

Who - 4 ry dolla bed png Christmas happier for the 
poor very dollar 

Cc. LO RING G BRACE, SECRETARY, 
hildren’s Aid ag A 
—, “D,” 24 St. Mark’s Place, New York 

December, 

Gifts fu of provinions and i clathing Lay be sent to the 
Cen Place, New York 
city, or Me hin be called tor’ if bo > Ran forward 

Donations wa aoe eae to —_ of the 

ersign: ot ty ES lane made 
payable to GEORGE nS. Gor. Cok, Treasure: nye 


18 Tams. ” President 
ye a 8. Con, Treasurer tions Bank. ~ 
ations ew Yor 

128 Broadwa : 











“Ygning Bais Son How’ Yetk. 






December 22, 1892. 


Mk. J, ROTHSCHILD, of Fourteenth St., near 6th 











Avenue, this city, has recently open: 0 eet to 
oF te Intent denigns ni the New cok eee ch houses 


ier, i hi 
ty and nd ostrich Teatioe “t oftecte fon 
millinery, Sowers, laces, 


Sri iae cts 





REAL LACES. 


Fine specimen pieces made 
expressly for the exhibition. 


Duchesse, Point Gaze and Applique 
BRIDAL VEILS. 


Flouncings, Trimming Laces, 
_Lace and Lace-Trimmed 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Embroidered, Initial and 
Hemstitched 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
Lace Doylies, Chiffons, Veilings. 


Srroadovay K 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


3,000 Italian Silk Slumber Blankets in 
all the NEW COLORINGS to close at less 
than HALF PRICE. 

Special figures for this week, 95c. 

Continuation Sale China-Goat RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Desks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, RUGS NATTINGS IN 
LARGER ASSORTMENT AND AT LESS PRICES 
N CAN BE FOUND ELSEWH ERE. 


Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 


Andrew Lester’s Sons, 
939, 941. 943. 945 EIGHTH AVE., NEAR 
56TH STREET. NEW YORK. 

L Station 53d Street. 








\ 
AU ' 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE 


French Millinery 


MTH ST., NEAR 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 
FULTON ST., CORNER, HOYT, BROOKLYN. 
1,22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
292 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 

RUE D’ENGHIEN, PARIS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRAORDINARY PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR SUPPLYING OUR PATRONS OF THIS 
AND NEIGHBORING CITIES DURING THE 
COMING WEEK WITH ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN CHOICE TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS THEY MAY REQUIRE FOR STREET, 
RECEPTION OR EVENING WEAR. WE ALSO 
SHOW AN ESPECIALLY LARGE VARIETY OF 
THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FLORAL AND OSTRICH 
FEATHER EFFECTS.FOR EVENING TOILET, 
AND ARE PREPARED TO ARRANGE SUCH TO 
ORDER IN SPECIAL COLORS AT SHORTEST 
NOTICE, 

IN UNTRIMMED MILLINERY GOODS OUR DIF- 
FERENT DEPARTMENTS OFFER EVERY AR- 
TICLE NECESSARY TO COPY ANY IMPORTED 
HAT OR BONNET. 

WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
LARGE STOCKS OF CHOICE GOODS IN OSTRICH 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, LACES, ORNAMENTS, 
VELVETS, RIBBONS, FUR TRIMMING, AND THE 
BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY OF FINEST 
QUALITY UNI RIMMED FELT HATS IN ALL THE 
PO?ULAR LIGHT SHADFS. 


THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN IS ESPE- 
CIALLY DIRECTED TO THE FACT THAT A MOST 
WELCOME AND USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT TO 
BE MADE TO A LADY IS A HANDSOME HAT OR 
BONNET, 








December 22, 1892. 





O’NEILL’S, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1848) 81. 





smeeanniaetaal 











6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 





HOLIDA 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


FRENCH, GERMAN and DRESDEN 


BISQUE FIGURES 


and other subjects, 


18c, each, worth 29c. 
39c, “ ‘  55e. 


98c. $1.50 
$1.98 “ *- 9.46 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


66 66 


Plush, Celluloid, Leather and 
Olive Wood, 
$1.98 upward. - 


ONE SPECIAL LOT 


Plush and Leather Photo Al- 
bums, 
$1.10 each, worth $1.50. 


Canes and Umbrellas 
from $1.48 to $20.00. 


Largest Variety. 
Lowest Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street, 








GOODS. 


HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES 


IN 


Dresden Plates, Cups and Saucers, 
$2.14 to $7.98. 


DOULTON TRAYS and ORNAMENTS, 
$2.42 to $26.53. 


Coalport Bonbonnieres, 
$1.43 to $21.66. 


ICE CREAMSETS, 
$3.14 to $35.66. 


Richly Cut Water Bottles, 
$2.19. 


RICHLY GILDED FLOWER BOWLS, 
$4.47 to $11.63, 


CUT CRYSTAL SPOON TRAYS, 
$4.41. 


Fregch China Bread & Butter Plates 
29c. to 98c. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street, 


-_————— --—- 


IST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


RIsI Nc : 
rove SUN 


00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
ted. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Sa = ge ai the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And meution that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywterein the United States. 

Be sure to state the ki d of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °°? 82bze Are 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
ARTISTIC UMBRELLAS, 
WALKING STICKS, 
CORRECT STYLES IN HATS. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU 8ST., N. Y. 




















TTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287TH St. and fiFTH AVE, 
N. Y,, now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gotbelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
Krench Brocades, Embrviderics, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Chuice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and vther Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelaius, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 









~ OF THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
rete HAVE iT 


0 NE POUN DTIN 

Poco ae pay 75 cts. — CANS 
STEPHEN FWHIT; 

Hag te RS AND SOLE MANU 

PHILADELPHIA.PPr. #3 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 


as on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


TRAVEL, ETC. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


From PIFR 26, N. B., New York. 
For Old Point poamicry, Nor- 

















urg, 
ay, Thursday an? Satu 7 

Richmond, va: +» Monday, We inesday and Satur- 

day. 

First-class tickets include meals and stateroom ac- 

commodation 

The only Tine reaching Old Point Comfort from 


New York withoutchange. All steamers sail at 3 P.M. 





W.L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manazer. 


JSusurance. 


NEWSPAPER COMPETITIONS. 





A pREss dispatch from London tells of 
the ‘‘ missing word” form of competition 
which has been carried on in that city by 
several weekly publications. Some short 
poem or sentence was published, those 
not familiar being selected, with the last 
word in the quotation or in each line 
omitted ; then everybody was invited to 
supply the omission, sending in a shilling 
fee with each response, the proceeds to be 
divided among the winners. It is said 
that one paper received 217,000 shillings 
in a single week and that the withdrawal 
of the coins from the usual channels of 
circulation began to be felt as an incon- 
venience ; this may easily have been so, 
because, altho the publishers had no mo- 
tive for hoarding the shillings received, 
they could not put them out except by 
their usual disbursements, which would 


| necessarily require . considerable ‘time. 


The proprietors of a journal called Pick- 
Me-Up were summoned into court to 
an.wer the charge of violating the Gaming 
Act, and the issue was raised, the prose- 
cution holding that this competition is a 
game of chance aad the publishers hold- 
ing it to be a game or matching of skill. 
In the Bow Street police couct the sitting 
justice held that the act was violated by 
the use of the word *‘competitions” in 
the invitation extended to the public, 
and imposed upon the defendants a fine 
of a shilling each—a penalty so singularly 
light, if the language of the dispatch cor- 
rectly gives the import of it, that it could 
be paid several times a day without being 
burdensome, unless large costs were in- 
volved with it. Notice of appeal was 
promptly given, and the objectionable 
practice will doubtkss continue until 
effec.ively rebuked by the courts, for 
altho the proceeds are divided among the 
successful competitors, each one of whom 
receives from 500 to 600 shillings, the pub- 
lishers doubtless take a comfortable toll, 
besides getting increased sale for their 
papers. 

Without knowing the phraseology, it is 
hard to judge how clearly this practice 
can be regarded as in technical violation 
of the Gaming Act. But to use the word 
** competitions” would seem to operate 
toward an avoidance of the statutes 
against gambling by suggesting that the 
gist of the matter was some exercise of 
intellectual faculties. ‘he contention of 
the defendants that it was a game of skill, 
not of chance, is a very plausible one—so 
plausible that we incline to think it must 
be admitted. The whole line of riddles, 
charades, acrostics, puzzles, etc., involve 
and stimulate historical inquiry, memory, 
the insight into likenesses and differences, 
and are certainly games of skill; hardly 
a publication which is intended for the 
home circle is without these, and THE 
INDEPENDENT is among the offenders, if 
this is an offense. But the sternest cen- 
ser would hardly call it one; on the con- 
trary, it may be a useful aid to education, 
altho it may be put to misuse and bad 
use. Of what are recognized as games, 
some are of chance only, some are of 
skill, and some are of both combined— 
supposing them conducted fairly. Check- 
ers and chess have nochance in them ; 
backgammon, depending on the throw 
of dice, has more chance than skill; 
euchre and whist have both ; poker gives 


almost no room for skill, unless to mis- 





lead the opponent by ‘‘ bluffing” is counted 








Tae: 


82 (1844) 

an exercise of skill ; and every game with 
cards or with a wheel which turns upon 
the dealing or upon where a wheel or a 
ball comes to a rest depends upon chance 
only ; in three-card monte, cheating and 
the slight-of-hand quickness of manipula- 
tion being left out,so that the game is to 
guess which of the three is the queen, 
there is chance only, with the odds al- 
ways against the guesser. 

There is, therefore, little difficulty in 
separating games of chance only from the 
rest and in condemning them as immoral 
when accompanied by wagering. But 
newspaper competitions have not as yet 
taken that form, the nearest to it which 
we have observed being the guesses upon 
election results and coming-month circn- 
lation. Nor can the offering of money 
prizes be taken as condemnation neces- 
sarily ; for example, Harpers’ Young Peo- 
ple, a thoroughly wholesome and useful 
journal, is just now offering them in a 
competition whose effect upon children is 
good. We are not clear that the particu- 
lar competition which supplies the text 
for these remarks is an unwholesome one. 

Assuredly, the gambling spirit needs 
discopraging, the world over, and any- 
thing which may become a further stimu- 
lus to it ought to be very cautiously 
approved. To draw the line accurately 
is not easy, yet there is one test which 
might be applied: what will be the 
natural and necessary effect upon the 
participants? If the successful ones get 
nothing of value except the prizes and the 
rest consequently get nothing, an injury 
is wrought ; as fur as the gaming spirit—; 
i.e.,the hope of getting something for noth- 
ing—is stirred the injury is positive and 
lasting. For example, all who enter into 
a research competition (like that of Young 
People) gain something, the winner only 
gaining more; a'l who enter into chance 
competitions are sufferers therefrom, win- 
ners inciuded. We cannot think of a 
better rule than to consider the effect 
and it is clear that some lines will have to 
be drawn and some prohibition exercised 
by law before long. 


2 
Pe 





ASSESSMENT VS. OLD LINE IN- 
SURANCE. 


In a recent issue of a prominent daily, 
some one calling himself ~emaphore dis- 
poses in a very effectual way of a trouble 
some Old Line insurance agent with the 
following four assertions—in substance : 





“1. Tam now getting my insurarce on the as- 
sessment plan for $10 per annum on the $1, 000, 
which is only about one-third of what your 
company would charge me. 

2. I do not believe it will ever cost me much, 
if any, more than that. 

“8. I believe assessment insurance on the mu- 
tual plan, is by far the safest, 

“4. ltis a well-known tact that the assess- 
ment concerns are writing more than twice as 
much insurance to-day as the Old Line compa- 
nies are.” 

In reply to his first assertion it may be 
said, (a) that if he was thirty years of age 
when he joined his association, he could 
have been insured in an Old Line company 
on the stock plan for a fixed premium of 
$18.87 per annum on the $1,000; \b) that his 
policy would bave been non-forfeitable after 
a specified time, and would have had guar- 
anteed surrender values at the times speci- 
fied. For example, at the end of twenty 
years, should he be still living, he: could 
surrender his policy and receive 1n exchange 
for it either $201 on the™$1,000 in cash; or 
$480 on the $1,000 in paid-up iusurance. Such 
is not the case with his policy 1m the assess- 
ment concern. That will never be worth 
anything to him personally, even if its an- 
nual cost should quadruple. To compare 
them, therefore, is to compare things which 
are wholly unlike. 

In reply to his second assertion it may be 
said, (a) That the experience of other assess- 
ment concerus, even the best of them, shows 
that the annual cost of his insurance will 
surely increase. Similar insurance cost, 
during the year 1891, the members of the 
A. O. U. W. in Kentucky, over $25 per 
annum 0a the $1,000. It cost the members 
of the People’s Mutual Benefit Society of 
Elkhart, Ind., over $54 per arnum on the 
$1,000. (b) The Combined Experience Table 
of Mortality, our legal Standard, shows 
that it ought to cost him more and more 
annually as a matter of simple honesty and 
fairness to his fellow-members, because the 
cash value of the risk on his life on each 
$1,000 of insurance increases annually as 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





follows: At 80 it is $8.42; at 81, $8.58; 32, 
$8.75 ; 83, $8.92 ; 34, $9.10; 85, $9.29 ; 36, $9 48 ; 
87, $9.69 ; 38, $9.91 ; 39, $10.12 ; 40, $10.86: 41, 
$10.61 ; 42, $1089; 43, $11.25; 44, $11.70; 45, 
$12 21; 46, $12.84; 47, $13.52; 48, $14.26; 49, 
$15.06 ; 50, $15.94; 51, $16.90; 52, $17.95; _ 
$19.09 ; 54, $20.31; 55, $21.66; 56, $23.13; 57, 
$24 68 ; 58, $26.89; 59, $28.25; 60, $30.34; 61, 
$32.61 ; 62, $85.12; 68, $87.84; 64, $40.88 ; 65, 
$44.08 ; 66, $47.61; 67, $51.47; 68, 55.63; 69, 
360.09 ; 70, $64.98. 

These figures include only the mortuary 
expense, The cost of administration must 
be added to express the true cost. 

In reply to the third assertion it may be 
said that the official report of 294 assessment 
concerns, which is pow before me, shows 
that 98 of them are retrograding or dying; 
for itis a self-evident as well as an admitted 
fact that if an assessment company, or asso- 
ciation, is not positively growing, it is posi- 
tively dying 

But the official Report of the fifty-five Old 
Line companies doing business in this copn- 
try declares them all sound and thrifty. 

In reply to his fourth assertion it may be 
said tbat the net increase in the 294 concerns 
reporting, if we assume that each certifi- 
cate, on an average, represents $2,000 of in- 
surance, amounts to about $300,000,000. 
But the Commissioner’s Report shows that 
the net gain in the Old Line companies, after 
deducting all death losses, matured endow- 
ments, surrendered policies, and after 
crossing off all lapsed policies, was some- 
what over $400,000,600. 

In conclusion the uhdersigned wishes to 
say that this criticism is offered, not in the 
interest of one system of insurance as 
against another, but purely in the interest 
of truth and fairness. The two systems 
are essentially unlike, and any comparison 
of them which ignores their essential differ- 
ence is necessarily unfair. 

Both sys'ems are open to just criticism 
on one point, viz., both continue to carry 
heavy risks on men who, by reason of age, 
have long since ceased to possess 0° e dime 
of realinsurable value—an absurd thing to 
do. The orly rational life insurance is the 
term insurance in some of its forms, either 
simple or complex. T. E. D. 


THE argument to which the above re- 
plies was quite regularly brought to us 
formerly. It ran about thus; ‘I have 
been insured (four or five years, as the 
case might be), in the Such-and-So Mutual 
Benefit Association, and it has cost me 
only ($5 to $10) per $1,000 ; as facts of ex- 
perience override all theories, this form of 
insurance, which you are assailing, must 
be sound, and you are apparently hired 
by the Old Line companies to write it 
down.” But we have received no letters 
of this sort—or very few—during five 
years or more past. The fallacy of the 
claim is suggested by the word “‘ now” in 
the statement that “Iam now getting,” 
etc. Good friend, whoever you are, who 
rise to remark that you are insured some- 
where for $8 or $10 per $1,000, please un- 
derstand that we do not dispute your 
statement nor deny that your certificate 
would probably be paid, or nearly enough 
paid, to make the outlay profitable, if you 
should die now. But what of that? Sup- 
pose you don’t die just now? Wecan re- 
fer you to companies of unquestionable 
responsibliity, which will insure you at 
about that rate, just at present ; but they 
will not do it for many years. To argue 
that you can get insurance, ten or twenty 





years hence, for what it costs you tem- 
porarily now, islike arguing that because 
you did not die in 1891 you never will die. 

‘The pith of it is in the distinction we 
have often pointed out between insurance 
of life and insurance for life. You may 
select any two things you please as ex- 
amples of things unlike, and their unlike- 
ness to each other will not be greater than 
the unlikeness to each other of these two in- 
surances upon life, so deliberately con- 
founded by the sellersof so-called cheap 
insurance, and so often accepted as the 
same by its buyers. Insurance of life is a 
process of accumulation; there is no insur- 
ance—at least, none for life—without the 
accumulation, and there can be no accu- 
roulation without .the money. So much at 
the beginning of mental arithmetic. 


INSURANCE. 








1851. 1892... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 





. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
licy-holder a aye pene and entitled to 
particlp Ve in -distribut ions of surplus. 
non-forfeiture applies vo 8 ai 1 jicies and 
auuine the most liberal fea —— 
Examine its merits before insu 


ACTIVE AGENTS sapesacall 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROAPY AXE YORK, 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892, 
ASH CAPITAL........ wi Pa thi se +4 
eserve for all liabilities... + 1,90 At t 3 
Net Surplus. one 32! - 320,783 59 
DOBBER. 00s ccvcccnccccisnnecs s040 z- 82.723.184 63 63 








NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
TER NO , Presiden’ 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. PORT, Asst. Sec, 





Amer- 
lea 
Fin E 
Insur- 
Company, 
Philadelphia. 


= ve > 
a SAL pr 
EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash Capltal........ cccrccesscsseces soveses eee $500,000 Ov 
Reserve f: pas petpprenes ond oli ther clainal Sa 9) 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............s00+ + 807,152 38 





December 22, 1892. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 25th, 1992, 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Oharter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1891.......... Seccondoees 0 See eos 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891............000+ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

period..,... pnnhteapactnbomenin: $1,836,825 11 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con.pany has the following Asseta, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





Si xper cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which dave all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ilst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnoird of May next. 





Bv order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J D. JONES, HENRY E. 

W. 8A. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARS s 
A. A. RAVE CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. POHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAME: GEORGE H. MACY. 

WM. STUR Gis, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOKEST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM B. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY, 'HO ; 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV ASINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AG QSTINE 
Cc. E W.CAMPEELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLE VERNON H. BROWN, 

P, BURDETT, ba THOM N. LOVELL, 


JON D. Ta Prestden 
W. HL MOORE, Vice-President 
EN 2 Vira-Prasidante 


PENN 22, #25iiy, sound meth 
MUT\ UAL 


testable policies ; the 

best extension —: 
LIFE low cost. Address, 
Chestnut Street, Phila 








TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 1992. ... ...$3,008,540 3 
SCRNWAL HW WOWFROMERY Wwestsen- 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





tracts. 





THE POLICIES OF THE 
HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad-’ 
vantages and options of modern con- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY. New York. 








Continental 


oka 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January lst, 1592, 
Cash Capital..........ccccceseece $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

HOPE, OUC.......000.ccccccccrerese 
Net Surplus............ssesseseeee 
Policy-holders’ Sareies sedans 2.645.761 24 
Gross ASSCLS.........c0cce ceseeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


G. a DUTCHER, Secretary Brookiyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
&. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 





3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal eard, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





“Pecember 99, 1892 


———— 








THE MUTUAL 


Pith mt pePENDENT. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioct 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, . ry e 


e $159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . . « 
——_ Reserve, 


other than 


ee EE ° e 7 


Payments to spre perencmnt 
Risks assumed 


ona 194.470 ‘policies, 
wet, ee 507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Risks in force, . m e 


8146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 18 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 


& e e . 
e e e e 
© + e e 
° e 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


assumed, ‘ments to g noliey-hotions 
number and cuboant of policies 


receipts, assets and 
actually issued and paid for in the a accounts of the year. 


surplus; and includes as risks only the 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Rash Ree Sar Sane © Nestghae Loans, aa ete 
United States Bonds and other ieee Oe 


Loans on Collateral ities, . 
Cam Raeeie cae Hones Somponies 
Interest accrued, Premiums erred, 


at interest, q e e 


$81,345,540 48 


5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 


etc., e e . 








& hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





idend will be 





¥Vrom the Surplus a di 
s 


portioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New Yor. 


mittee Xo examine the annual statement for the 


January 25, 1892. 
s held on the 


Bie AR and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
the G Committee have poretuie performed the duty assigned to them 


hereby certify that 


the stateme 


nt is in all cage py) eae an 


an 
rs the agects « s ye ified therein are in possession of the 


In mak ing th 
character of the 
bation of the system, order, and ac 
vouchers have been k 


s certificate the Committee bear testimony to. the high 
investments of the Compan 


and Szprece their appro-« 
curacy with which the accounts and 


ept, and the a eer in general is transacted. 


- ©. Von Post, 
pa G.Iiss, 
JuLign T. Davies, oD. c. ee spunea 

Jas. C. HOLDEN 


ag Sewe, 
J. H. HERRICK, 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Smitn. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | Grorce F. Baker. 
amus C, HoLpEn. Dup.ey O corr. 
=RMANN C, Vow Post, | FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ALExanver H, Rice vLiEN T. Davigs. 
Lawie May. Rosser SEwELL. 





S. Van Renssg_agr CruGer. 


Cuarves R. Henperson. } WILLIAM Bascocx. 

Gaenes Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Rurus W. PeckHam. 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon. 

Rosert A. GRANNISS. 


Henry H. Rogers. AmEs E. GRANNISS. 
No. W. AVCHINCLOSS. avip C, Rosmson. 
‘HEODORE MorForp. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PaesicEen¥. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Actuary. 





1892. 


NATIONAL 


1892. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


B. R. STILLMAN, 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
Ass’t Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 
Funds Reserved to meet alt Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - 


Unsettled Losses and other claime, - 


Net Surplus, - - 


- $1,000,000.00 
$1,105,184.68'.  1,376,122.43 

s 220,937.75 
578,674.37 
$2,904,796.80 





TOTAT. ASSETS, January Ist, 1899, 
PENN onary since 
MUTUAL "(22.25.02 


at less cost than else- 


LIFE “<. 1-3-5 Pe nie y Philad’a. 


ie December 31, 1891, 86,737,988,27 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,835,605.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 








CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


© PRAT Sant Secretary 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 


other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 


insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 


Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 





or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary. 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 


“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 
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WHAT HAS MADE OUR COUNTRY 
GREAT? 





BY C. HENRY ST. JOHN. 





Wuat has wade our country great ? 
What, her firm foundation laid ? 
What, the Union—State to State ? 
What, this mighty Nation made ? 
What, the Refuge and the Rest ? 
What, the Haven in the blast ° 
What, the Reacon in the West, 
When the skies are overcast ? 


Not the craft of prince or priest : 
Not the maxims of the schools: 

Not the mutterings of the East ; 
Not the creed of cloistered fools ; 

Not the lavish wealth bestowed, 
Nor what mine or prairie yields; 

No, nor all the blood that flowed 
On her fratricidal fields. 


She is great became she stands 

On the Rock the Pilgrims prest— 
Freedom’s banner in her hends, 

Freedom’s spirit in her breast ! 
Broken every bolt and bar, 

Opened every guard and gate, 
From that hated Yoke afar, 

Truth has made our country great! 


L’Envoy. 


Only while that Truth abides 
In the bosom of the State, 
Only while she warns and guides 
Shall our favored Jand be great. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


A SON OF THE THUNDER 
(A DAKOTA FOLK-TALE.) 


BY CHARLES A. AND ELAINE GOODALE 
EASTMAN, 











A MAN once dwelt with his wife in a 
solitary lodge on the borders of a great 
lake in the midst of a glorious country, 
alive with all sorts of game. They had 
two beautiful children, a boy and a girl. 
Soon after the children had arrived at 
maturity their mother fell sick and died. 
The youth and his father went out every 
day to hunt, according to custom, leaving 
the girl alone in the Jodge. One night the 
father did not return, and was never seen 
again, The brother and sister now dwelt 
together, and each morning the young 
man went on the hunt as usual; but after 
some time he, too, failed to come back, 
and the beautiful girl was left quite alone 
in the lodge. 

Soon after the disappearance of her 
brother, as she was sitting solitary in her 
tent, a handsome young man entered. 
After a short wooing she consented to 
become his wife, and he took up his abode 
with her. In due time ason was born. 
One day, not long after the birth of the 
child, the young wife stood at the door of 
the lodge to watch her husband out of 
sight as he went on the daily hunt. What 
was her dismay when she beheld, instead 
of her handsome husband, an old and de- 
crepit man hobbling along the shore of 
the lake; and finally, as he reached the 
edge, she saw him, transformed into a 
monstrous fish, plunge into its depths! 
Overcome with horror, she took her baby 
and fled, only pausing when she had found 
a lonely spot at some distance, where she 
now made her home with the boy, whose 
father she never saw again. 

Some time had passed, and the woman, 
sti!l young and very beautiful, was sitting 
ove day in her lodge, when she was daz- 
zled by a bright flash of hght, and in an 
instant there appeared to her an exceed- 
ingly handsome youth. He did not touch 
her, but vanished as suddenly as he had 
come ; nevertheless, in due season after- 
ward, asecond son was born to the woman, 
more beautiful than the first. 

The two half-brothers grew up together, 
and, as they shared everything in com- 
mon, they were in general great friends, 
There was, however, an occasional cool- 
ness between them which could not easily 
be accounted for. The younger boy was 
the more manly and impetuos of the two, 
and, having been told by his mother of the 
mysterious disappearance of his grand- 
father and uncle, he wished very much to 
go out in search of them. At last, when 
the two had arrived at young manhood, 

they set out together one fine dey to look 
for the missing ones. 
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At noon they sat down to rest under a 
great tree, and, as they sat there, they ob- 
served a small, dark cloud floating over- 
head in the clear sky. The cloud rapidly 
approached and grew larger and larger, 
and ina few moments they found them- 
selves in the midst of violent rain and 
lightning. Suddenly the younger brother 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Beware ! beware !” 
and accordingly hesprang from under the 
tree and looked about him to see from 
whence it came. At that instant the tree 
was struck by lightning and burned, and 
the elder youth perished in the flames. 
When the remaining brother had a 
little recovered from the shock of this 
misfortune, hesaw his lost uncle standing 
before him. ‘‘ Nephew,” said he, “Iam 
come to conduct you to the home of the 
Thunder. You must go back and tell 
your mother of your brother’s death. But 
come alone to this spot to-morrow, and 
bring with you some leaves of the red 
cedar, which you must burn as incense. 
Bring also a scarlet feather, which I will 
fastenin your hair.” As he uttered these 
words he vanished from sight, and the 
boy returned to his mother, crying aloud 
for his lost brother. 

On the following day he came alone to 
meet his uncle at the foot of the charred 
and dead tree, bringing with him 
the scarlet plume and the fragrant cedar. 
He kindled a little fire and burned the 
cedar, and as he did so he saw again the 
dark cloud hovering over him. Presently 
there came a flash of lightning and a few 
drops of rain, and his uncle stood before 
him. He tied the feather to the youth’s 
scalp-lock. ‘‘ Nephew,” said he, ‘‘ you 
may now mount upon my back, and I 
will carry you to the home of the Thun- 
der, where you will also become one of 
us. But remember what I am about to 
tell you. You must close your eyes, and 
do not open them until I give you leave, 
at the peril of your life! We shall pass 
through seven different atmospheres or 
currents of air, and you will be tempted 
to look when each change arrives ; but 
you have now been warned.” Upon this. 
the boy threw his arms about his uncle’s 
neck, and they rose together into the 
heavens. 

The first change of atmosphere startled 
the boy so that he was on the point of 
opening his eyes, but was checked by a 
word from the uncle. When they entered 
the second, however, he was taken by sur- 
prise and unclosed them for an instant, 
when immediately he felt his hold loos- 
ened and himself falling downward 
through space. His uncle, with a loud 
exclamation, swooped rapidly below him, 
and, bidding him again close his eyes, he 
bore him up in safety. After this fright, 
the youth was on his guard, and did not 
again look until his uncle told him to 
do so. 

When he was bidden he opened his 
eyes once more, and saw beneath him a 
beautiful country, covered with rich for- 
ests and green plains. The shores of a 
blue and sparkling lake were dotted with 
white tents. At the nearer end of the 
lake there grew a mighty tree, and in the 
branches of the tree there could be seen 
an immense nest. This nest his uncle 
pointed out to him. ‘I shall carry you 
there,” he told him. Accordingly, he 
flew with him to the nest, and, placing 
him within it, bade him remain perfectly 
quiet fora time, until all should be accom- 
plished. 

(It is proper to state here that, accord- 
ing to the common belief of-the Dakotas, 
the Thunder is a huge bird, the rushing 
noise of whose wings is frightful and the 
stroke of his beak, death. This super- 

stition willexplain some parts of the story 
which follow.) 

On the second day the uncle visited the 
Thunder-Bird’s nest, and found there a 
large egg. On the third day the bill of 
the young bird was pecking at the shell, 
and already miniature lightnings flashed 
about the great tree. On the fourth day 
the head of the bird appeared, and the 
branches of the tree where the nest lay 
were all seamed and scarred with the 
thunderbolts. 

‘Softly, softly, nephew!” exclaimed 
the uncle ; ‘‘do not be in too great haste 





/  ‘euld be indeed a lusty young Thun- 
‘ der oi. 
On the fitr. “> newly thatched 
Thunder-bird lay in i..c ~*-', opening and 
closing his beak, and scattering destruc- 
tion all about him. He soon learned to 
fly, and was able to leave the nest, and to 
descend to the lodge on the shores of the 
lovely lake, where he saw his grandfather 
among the spirits who had been translated 
to the wild and beautiful home of the 
Thunder. Now he learned that he him- 
self was descended from these terrible 
beings, through the handsome young man 
who had appeared to his mother in a flash 
of lightwing, and who was hisfather. He 
was also told ‘that his grandfather and 
uncle met with death from the largest 
fish which dwells in the depths of the 
great lakes—a deadly enemy to the 
Thunder-birds. One of these monsters 
had afterward wooed his mother, when 
a beautiful young maiden, and his son 
was the youth who was killed by a thun- 
derbolt at the foot of the great tree. Now 
it remained to the young hero to avenge 
the deaths of his grandfather and uncle 
upon the whole race of huge fishes, and, 
by collecting their human bones from the 
bottom of the lake, to enable them to re- 
turn again to earth. 
Accordingly, so soon as he was strong 
enough to undertake the journey, a great 
war party of Thunder-birds set out with 
him, and all flew to the West. Thence 
they descended upon the earth in a body, 
tearing up forests and fairly shaking the 
mountains with their noise as they rushed 
onward. Finally they arrived at the great 
lakes where the huge fishes abode, and its 
waters rose into great billows as they 
came near, while their wings darkened 
the heavens, and the continuous flash of 
fearful lightnings told of the terrors at 
hand. 
The youngest Thunder-bird was also the 
bravest and most impetuous, and his uncle 
was obliged to check him lest he himself 
should be destroyed by the monstrous fish 
and float on the water with a broken 
wing. The fish all huddled together in 
the deepest part of the lake; but the wa- 
ters were swept from their hiding-place. 
and the young warrior was given the sig- 
nalto strike. He darted downward and 
dealt the blow with such effect that soon 
an immense dead fish rose to the surface 
and floated harmlessly upon it. Another 
and another followed, till all were slain. 
Now the bleaching human bones which 
lay at the bottom of the lake were care- 
fully collected, and the uncle and grand- 
father were thus enabled to resume their 
proper form. They all returned to the 
heaven of the Thunder, then descended 
through the seven atmospheres to the 
stump of the charred tree, and went back 
to gladden the heart of the desolate woman 
who still lived alone in her lodge upon the 
prairie. 

PINE RIDGE AGENCY, 8. D. 





WHY THE SKY IS 80 HIGH. 


BULGARIAN LEGEND, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
CROAT BY MARIKA. 

ONCE upon a time the sky was so low 
that tall people could reach up to it. 

An old woman wishing to bake bread 
made a good fire in her oven.* 

When the fire was well burned, she be- 
garrto draw out the coals with the long- 
handled shovel ; the shovel hit against the 
sky and made it shake. The old woman 
got very angry and slapped the moon’s 
face with her dougby hands till she made 
it all dirty. 

Then she began to punch the sky with 
the hot end of the shovel. 

The sky felt hurt at this treatment, and 
began to lift himself up. When he got 
up a certain distance, he asked the old 
woman: ‘Shall I go any higher?” 
‘*Higher, higher!” screamed the old 
woman. So he lifted himself up again. 

After a little while he asked a second 
time : ‘“‘Shall I goup higher?” And the 
old woman still screamed, ‘‘ Higher! 
higher !” 

At last when the old woman saw that 
he had gone up very high, she got fright- 
ened and shouted as loud as she could : 
‘*That is high enough !” 


*The ‘peasants’ ovens are built of mud and are al- 
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Then the sky stopped and stayed in the 
place where you see it to-day. 

The elaps which she gave the moon can 
also be seen to this day ; the black spots 
which you see on the moon are the patches 
of dough which came off of the old dame’s 
doughy hands. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 











SWING, oh swing 

Ye joy bells ! 

It is Christmas morning. 
White-winged angels sing, 
For Him who came a stranger, 
And lay within a manger, 

A babe meek and lowly ! 

Oxen watched beside his bed. 
A radiant star shone o’er his head. 
The babe so meek and lowly, 
Was very Lord of Glory ! 
Holy! Holy! Holy! 

Prince of Peace and glory ! 
Swiog, oh swing 

Ye joy belly! 

Ring out the blessed story 
The world’s Redeemer lives, 
He pitieth and forgives ; 

The babe so meek and lowly 
Is Prince of Love and glory ! 


Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Prince of Love and Glory. 
TERRE HAvts, IND. 


A FLOOD AND CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. 

BY LIZETTE WORDSWORTH REESE. 

** Now, letus sing,” said Betty. ‘ One, 
two, three—begin !” 

“Silent Night, Holy Night ! 

All is calm, all is bright, 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 

Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 

Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace.” 
‘* We'll sing it straight to the end,” said 
Betty. ‘‘ One, two, three—begin !” 
Betty sat at the organ and sang, and the 
rest of us, Tom and Sara and I, stood in 
arow behind her. Betty’s voice was the 
sweetest of all. 
Tom tried to outsing her, and got red as 
a poppy in the face, and choked. 
‘** Hold on a bit, Betty. Wait till I get 
my breath, now won't you ?” 
Roar, roar, roar! That was Brier 
Creek rushing down to the Potomac. 
Splish, splish, splish! That was the 
old cherry tree lashing itself against the 
side of the house, The rain drove west- 
ward so fast and in such sheets that it 
was like a great mist—the windows were 
thick with it. 5 
I put my eyes down to a pane, and this is 
what Isaw. Two or three feet ef water 
in our meadow, and everything dripping, 
dripping. A lilac bush at the end of the 
garden torn up by the roots and dangling 
in the creek. The willow tree further 
along split in half and shaking like a 
reed. 

Betty came and looked, too. 

“‘T wish Father were home,” I said. 

**So do I,” said she. ‘“‘ But I don’t think 
he can come until to-morrow. He only 
started for Baltimore this morning, and 
he had so much to attend to. But: he'll 
be here the first thing to-morrow.” 

“Whew!” said Tom over 
shoulder, 

‘* Whew !” said Sara over mine. 

** Betty, I know where we could go if 
there was a flood,” said Tom. 

** So do I know,” said Sara. 

‘* Let us sing ‘God rest you, little chil- 
dren,’” said Betty. 

We would no more have thought of 
disobeying Betty, with her thirteen years, 
than if she had been fifty and gray-headed. 
We all trooped back to our old places. 

‘One, two, three—begin !” said Betty. 
“God rest you, little children, let nothing you 

affright, 

For Jesus Christ your Savior was born on 

Christmas night ; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white fiocks 

sleeping lay, 

When Christ the child of Nazareth 

on Christmas Day.” 

‘** And now the last,” said Betty. 

“God rest ye, all good Christians, upon this 
blessed morn, 

The Lord of all good Christians was of a 

fvoman born; 


Now, all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins 
He takes away, 











Betty’s 


was born 








to try your power!” for he foresaw that 


ways out in the yard. 


For Jesus Christ your Savior was born on 
Christmas Day.” 
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Betty wheeled around on the organ stool 
and made us a little speech. . 

“To-morrow is Christmas Eve,” she 
said, in her pretty, precise way, ‘‘ and we 
must sing our carols as nicely then as we 
did just now. It will please Father if we 
do. And we must try and have things 
just as they were last year, so that he 
won't grieve about dear Mother not being 
here. And we must all behave the best 
we can, or else we'll worry him very 
much indeed.” And here she looked 
straight at Tom and Sara. 

«I'm better’n [ used to be,” said Tom. 
“«] was nine years old last week.” 

“So was I,” saidSara. ‘‘ We’re twins.” 
And she gave him a good hug. 

‘‘Make yourselves scarce, Tom and 
Sara,” said I; ‘* Betty and I are going to 
get the supper ready.” 

I followed her out of the room and down 
the kitchen stairs. 

‘““Why, Gilbert, just look here!” she 
stood on the bottom step holding her 
skirts well up over her ankles. 

I knew what she meant before I looked. 
I had heard the gurgle, gurgle of the 
water all the way down the stairs. It 
was pouring in under the door; a tin 
basin that had beengset on the floor 
was riding high and dry on top of the pool 
alread made. 

“I ought to have remembered to tell 
Father to nail a weather-strip on that 
door,” said Betty; ‘‘then the rain would 
have stayed out.” 

“Oh, no, Betty ! can’t you see, it’s the 
water from the creek! It’s as highas the 
sill, and it’s got to come in.” 

How Brier Creek did roar! We kept 
still a moment listening to it. 

“Well, this isn’t cooking my ham and 
eggs for supper,” said Betty. “I guess I'll 
have tostand ona stool out of the reach 
of the water.” 

She made a plunge forward and land- 
ed on a strip of dry board between the 
steps and the stove. 

** We'll have to eat our meals upstairs 
for awhile, Betty. Tell me what you 
want carried up. Tl begin with the 
table.” 

From her perch on the stool she eyed 
me wistfully. 

“T hope it won’t last long, Gilbert.” 

Iset the table down again and seated 
myself on it, dangling my legs back and 
forth. 

“It’s been raining ’most a week, Betty, 
tho not as hard as this ”— 

‘No, it wasn’t raining at all when Father 
went this morning, or he couldn’t have 
gone, I’m sure.” 

“And it may stop to-night or to-mor- 
row ; youneedn’t worry about the rain. 
But the creek’s chock-full, and it isn’t 
going down in a hurry, and we may as 
well believe it and be comfortable.” 

‘** Well, there's plenty of coal -and wood 
up inthe sitting rcom cupboard, and I 
can cook up there if I have to. Gilbert, 
what did that man up on the pike say to 
Father about floods ?” 

** What man?” 

‘Oh, don’t you remember? It was last 
May, when we were moving here, and we 
went through the toll-gate, and he asked 
Father where we were going to live, and 
when Father told him he laughed. What 
was it he said ?” ; 

“Oh, now I know! Hesaid: ‘ Regular 
Noah weather down there sometimes, 
brother. Plenty o’ flood, and to spare.” 

‘* But this is the first time we’ve had too 
much of it.” 

I stared down at Brier Creek pouring 
steadily over our kitchen floor. 

“Tt must have been awful sometimes 
for the people who lived here before. 

Don’t you remember the black line all 
round this wall when we first got here, 
and we whitewashed it over? Father 
thought it was damp ; but I believe it was 
the mark the creek made one time when 
it had more water than it knew what to 
do with.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, it won’t get as high as the 
stove !” 

‘It did then.” 

‘“* Well, if it must, it must, I guess. It’s 
a good thing we only eat downhere. Just 
look, it’s reached the cellar door !” 

There was only a year’s difference in 
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a twelvemonth before, had grown set- 
tled and old. Now, however, round-eyed 
with anxiety about the weather, and not 
obliged to keep up appearances before 
Tom and Sara, sbe looked what she was, 
after all, only a little girl with more re- 
sponsibility than was good for her. 

I splashéd through the water, dragging 
the table after me. 

**Here’s George Washington crossing 
the Delaware,” I whispered ; “ watch out, 
Betty !” 

**When’s Father coming?” asked Tom 
at supper. 

“*To-night, if he can,” said Betty, her 
matter of-fact self again ; ‘‘but I’m sure 
he can’t. He had important business in 
Baltimore, and bills to pay and collect 

And even if he started in time, the trains 
get delayed, and the pike road’s in ruts 
and muddy. He'll come the first thing in 
the morning.” 

Roar went Brier Creek. Splish! went the 
cherry tree against the side of the house. 

** It blows hard enough toclear,” said I. 
By this time Tom was stretched out at 
full length before the fire. 

. “I know what I'd do if there was a real 
flood, Betty, a Mr. Noah flood.” 

** Well, what, Tom?” 

‘*There’s a trapdoor up in the roof, 
Betty, and when you crawl through it, 
and out on the roof, you can touch the 
rocks at the back of the house.” 

‘** And you can climb up and sit on the 
rocks, Betty,” ventured Sara. 

**T suppose you’ve both done it, too,” 
said I. 

They looked sheepish, but made no de- 
nial, 

“The first rock you come to is no ac- 
count,” said Tom, ‘‘but the next rock 
you come to is as big as this room. We 
could all sit up there and pyt out our 
tongues at a flood.” 

**And the pike road is at the very top 
of all the rocks,” I said, ‘and how are we 
going to get there? Sit still and put out 
our tongues ?” 

Tom sat up with longing in his eyes. 

‘Sara and I never tried any more than 
the second rock, Betty. But we cam try 
to-morrow and find out.” 

*- Oh, you foolish boy !” cried Betty. 

‘Why, what in this world are you dc- 
ing, Sara?” 

‘**Sara was standing at the closet door, 
with her nose down to the keyhole. 

‘You made us promise not to touch the 
cakes, Betty, so Tom and I sometimes 
come here and sniff them. You don’t 
mind a sniff, do you, Betty ?” So that was 
how we came to end the evening with 
cakes and laughter. 

The next morning the water in the 
kitchen ‘was as high as the stove, and 
still rising. Betty and I stood on the 
steps and looked down upon it. We ran 
upstairs and looked at Brier Creek from 
the sitting room windows. 

Everything, except the tops of the 
bushes and two-thirds of each apple tree, 
meadow, and sloping orchard was Brier 
Creek, The rain had died down to a lit- 
tle drizzle; the wind blew fiercely. Brier 
Creek kept roaring. 

Betty and I were very much frightened ; 
we were only two children left in charge 
of two still younger children, and our 
father had not yet come home, 

Tom and Sara flattened their noses 
against the panes and called out, one 
after the other : 

‘*Here’s a hencoop coming down the 
creek !” 

‘* And here’s an old gate !” 

** And oh, oh, look at the cradle!” 

‘*There’s a man riding on the other side 
ona horse, and he’s beck-on-ing !” scream- 
ed Sara. 

We all rushed to Sara’s window. I 
flung it open. The man halted opposite ; 
he was in his shirt-sleeves and barehead- 
ed. Wecouldsee the water splashing half- 
way up his horse’s legs. He curved both 
bands. around his mouth, and shouted 
across to us. 

“What is it?’ I shouted back. But 
Brier Creek was louder than either of 
us. 

The man wheeled around in his saddle 
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I said. “We must leave the house at 
once, and get up to the rocks.” 

We crowded up the garret stair. It was 
dark ; it was steep; we heard Brier Creek 
roaring. 

At last, the scent of dried herbs reached 
us, and we stood at the top of the house. 
Tom was the first to dash forward and 
open the shuttered window in the roof. 
It was he who scrambled up and called 
out to us to follow. 

The roof pitched forward to the rocks 
on one side aud toward the creek on the 
other ; but the pitch was not great, and it 
was not long before we had our feet on 
the first rock and were preparing to climb 
the second. 

High above us and for a mile on either 
side of Brier Bottoms stretched the rude 
masses of reddish stone. An occasional 
shrub or half-grown pine softened the 
surface and made a show of green up to 
the top. 

The rocks were slippery with rain, and 
hard to climb. The soil that was here 
and there about them clung in clods of 
mud to our heels. The wind blew; it 
blew as tho ready to dash us down to 
Brier Bottoms again. 

Roar, roar, rour! and then—b-o-o-m ! 
B-o o-m ! 

What was it we saw in the distance be- 
low? It was wa er, water, water—v hite, 
rushing, awful—thundering along with a 
scund that could be heard to the end of 
the world. 

B-o-o m! 

We huddled together on a little plat- 
form of scarred stone, belied around by 
young laurels. The wind heat above and 
beneath and against us ; we were too awe- 
struck to move, but held fast to the 
laurels and waited. 

B-o-o-m ! 

On it thundered, lashing its sides, foam- 
ing at the mouth. The pasture lands 
were swallowed up by it; the orchard 
went down like a reed before it ; the gar- 
den next; last, chimneys, roof and walls 
began to tremble, steadied themselves, 
trembled again, and then the old house 
plunged headlong into the flood, a mass 
of shattered brick and timber. 

B-o o-m ! 

I remember that afterward the wind 
blew harder than ever ; that it took our 
breath away, and blinded our eyes, and 
even deafened us to the terrible noise be- 
low. I remember that we kept on climbing 
and still climbing ; and perhaps the wind 
picked us up and flung us out on the pike- 
road; for there, after a little, we found 
ourselves, wet, torn, bruised, shivering 
four of the most forlorn children in the 
world. Sara was sobbing, and Betty try- 
ing to comfort her. 

Betty was the first to get back her wits. 

**Look, there’s a house over there. 
Maybe they'll take us in.” 

Through the pike mud and across to a 
rickety gate flapping back and forth on 
its hinges, we tramped. A brick walk 
led under some d:ipping trees to the front 
door. 

I knocked, but nobody came. I knocked 
again. 

‘“‘They’re all gone away,” cried Tom. 
He stood on his toes, with his eye to a 
hole in the shutter. ‘‘There’s no chairs 
or tables or anything in here.” 

‘*Run ’round the house and see what’s 
there,” I said. 

As we waited under the dripping trees 
we heard a wagon driven furiously up the 
road. Tom rushed back breathless. 

‘*They’re all -gone, I say. The door’s 
open and nobody there.” 

Sara cried louder than before. 
running toward the gate, 

* Let’s stop the man on that wagon. 
Hello !’ I shouted. 

‘* Hi, there!” shouted Tom. 

His legs were nimbler than mine, and 
he outstripped me. The wagon stopped : 
the man turned around. 

‘* Father !” shrieked Tom. 

Sara broke away from Betty and ran 
forward. Betty and I followed. Tom 
was already climbing over the wheels and 
into the wagon. 

‘** Thank God !” said Father. 


I began 





and pointed warniagly behind him, then 
galloped on through the splashing water. 





our ages, but Betty, since Mother’s death, 





‘‘ Something awful ’s going to happen,” 


He helped us one after the other into 
the vehicle, and started the horse again. 


“there’s been a flood, and a man came 
and warned us; and the house went 
down, and we climbed the rocks,” 

Betty began at the beginning and told 
him what had happened. We could hear 
Brier Creek roaring all the time she told 
it. 

Father turned and looked at us. His 
face was white ; he was shaking. 

‘“‘ Thank God !" he said again. 

A stretvh of pine woods with a half- 
dozen houses beyond was coming in sight 
‘*It was the dam up at the mill that 
broke,” said Father. “ I heard about it on 
the train. The train was delayed on 
account of a twisted rail. I started off 
as fast and as soon asI could. I was go- 
ing straight to the post office when you 
hailed me, I thought it likely I'd hear 
something about you there. And I 
wouldn’t want anybody to go through 
with what J have this morning.” 

The first house beyond the pine woods 
was the post office and general store. Mr. 
Maloney, the postmaster, lounged in the 
doorway, with his wife beside him. 

**And how are you this wet weather, 
Mr. Griffin ?” 

‘“‘A beggar,” said Father, “ and here are 
four more, The flood has carried away 
our house,and we baven’t a roof to call 
our own,” 

*‘Come in—come in, Mr. Griffin,” said 
Mr. Moloney; ‘“‘and you may have my 
roof as longas ye will.” 

Mrs. Maloney was round and rosy. She 
patted Sara on the head. 

“You poor children! And will you 
listen now to the creek roarin’? It isa 
fine trick he has served you on Christmas 
Eve.” 

We had forgotten all about Christmas. 
Mrs. Malonoy, however, would not let 
us forget it, We ate our dinner in a room 
that had wreaths of cedar hanging over 
the mantlepiece; we had each a slice of 
hot smoking plum pudding on our plate, 
part of that rich, bulky one she had been 
saving for weeks. When the door that led 
into the grocery beyond opened, all sorts 
of holiday odors—cloves, cinnamon and 
nutmeg—were borne to us. 

Children forget easily. We were warm 
and safe and hungry; the pudding hada 
most savory smell. I think even my 
father enjoyed that dinner. 

At night we sang our carols. But, first, 
Father distribut'd among us the little 
presents he had brought from Baltimore— 
a silk handkerchief for Betty, and one for 
me; @ book apiece for Tom and Sara. 

‘* Now we will sing,” said Betty. ‘‘ One, 
two”— 

Mrs. Maloney bustled in just then, fol- 
lowed by a tall man, who eyed us curi- 
ously. 

‘*Here’s a gentleman wantin’ to speak 
to you, Mr. Griffin; he’s the one that 
rode along the creek this mornin’ to tell 
people the flood was comin’.” 

‘*‘And a brave rideit was,” said Father. 
The tears were in his eyes; they shook 
hands. 

** You've got a lot to be thankful for, 
Mr. Griffin,” said the tall maz. 

**T have,” said Father. 

“And, Father,” spoke up Tom, “ it 
wasn’t your house, anyway; you only 
rented it.” 

“And, Father,” said Sara, ‘‘we didn’t 
have any cow to get drowned, either, 
*cause we sold old Molly last week.” 

And then because we were nearer cry- 
ing than anothing else, we all laughed at 
these speeches. 

‘““Now, sing, children,” said Father. 
“One, two, three—begin !” 


“God rest ye, little children, let nothing you 
affright, 
For Jesus Christ, your Savior, was born on 


Christmas night ; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 

sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born 

on Christmas Day.” 

Mr. Maloney stopped weighing a pound 
of almonds for some crossroads customer, 
and came, scoop in hand, to the door. 
The customer followed, and three or four 
others, with their arms full of packages, 
crowded forward, smiling, but solemn : 
“God rest ye, all good Christians, upon this 

blessed morn, 
~ The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman 





‘*Oh, Father !” said Tom, in gulps; 


born ; 
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Now all your sorrows he doth heal, your sins 
he takes away, 

For Jesus Christ, your Savior, was born on 
Christmas Day.” 


' Betty sang like an angel. 
Bartimon:, Mv. 
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TOM PARDON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
BY F. BURRILL GRAVES. 


‘* WELL, boys, it’s no use, I’ve got ter 
go.” He was sitting on a flour barrel in 
the village store. As he spoke he cut off 
@ splinter and commenced to whittle it 
nervously, whiie he furtively raised his 
eyes to look at the group of youngsters 
about him. 

“ You ain’t got to go, Tom,” said one 
of them; ‘they don’t need you.” 

“I oughter have j’ined the company as 
went from here in the fust place,” he 
added, unheeding the remark. All the 
boys crowded closer around him, each in 
his own way expostulating with Tom for 
desiring to go to the war. But, as tho 
impatient of their persistency, he slid off 
the barrel, walked out of the store, and 
down the road. He hada sturdy figure of 
medium hight, with a large, kindly face, 
and sharp blue eyes. All -the boys in the 
village liked Tom Pardon. ‘‘He’s the 
nicest feller you ever see,” was their gen- 
eral opinion. 

After he had disappeared down the 
road, the boys trooped out of the store to 
the village green near the church, and 
there, lying on the grass, they talked it 
over. The upshot of it was that if Tom 
went to the war, it would be a serious 
loss to them. : 

“I tell you, boys,” said Ned Weed, 
“we can’t get along nohow without 
Tom.” 

“That's so,” quickly put in Frank 
Forbes ; ‘‘ only yesterday he told me if I'd 
come over’n see him, he'd tell me how to 
play a new game of quoits.” 

‘nd last fall,” added Charles Drake, 
**he made me that kite which was a foot 
*n’ a half talier’n I be ’nd went with me to 
fly it on Goose Hill. We had a great 
time, didn’t we, Joe?” turning to the min- 
ister’s son. 

“| guess we did!” he replied heartily. 

And so they went on talking among 
themselves ; but they could not tind any 
means to prevent Tom’s answering Mr. 
Lincoln’s cali for more men. Mingling 
frequently with the boys in their sports, 
he was a great favorite. In winter he 
would help them roll great snowbails, 
which they would then pile together and 
make into a fort. He would tell them the 
best place to erect the fort, from a military 
standpoint, how to storm it and how to 
besiege it. 

“Til never forget,” said Deacon Had- 
ley’s oldest son, sitting up and folding his 
hands over his knees, *‘ his tellin’ us how 
to lay siege to some boys in a fort which 
they had just built. He told us to sur- 
round it, make two or three fires to keep 
warm, ’n’ then send one of us boys to get 
our dinner for us. When it was noon 'nd 
the fellers in the fort had no fire’nd no 
dinner ’nd looked out seein’ us eatin’ pie 
*nd drinkin’ hot coffee, they made a rush 
for us with lots of snowbalis already made; 
but we drove ’m back, ’n’ a little while 
after they give in. I b'lieve Tom called 
it a sortee and capitoolation.” 

‘*'nd when they capitoolated the pie "nd 
coffee was all gone,” laughed Ned Weed. 

Most of the boys remembered this, as 
they had had a part in it, and they burst in- 
to loud laughter which echoed in the horse- 
sheds back of.the church. The school- 
teacher stopped, asshe passed along, to re 
monstrate with them for making so much 
noise. They subsided ; but just as soon as 
she had gone one of them said, with a 





boy’s liking for comparison: *‘ Wall, she 
ain’t Tom, is she?” Then they all laughed 
more loudly. 


When Tom reached the place where he 
iived—alittle black house which was once 
a shoeshop, standing at the end of a 
short, wooded lane on the outskirts of the 
village—he drew a chair to the open 
door and sat down. A lilac bush hung its 
huge clusters over his head. He was un- 
easy ; even the liquid lilt of a robin be- 
he went into the house and brought out an 





old blue coat and cap, which he proceeded 
to brush vigorously. These he had worn 
in the Mexican War. None of the boys, 
familiar as some of them were with him, 
had ever seen them, tho he had often told 
them how the Americans climbed with 
scaling-ladders over the lofty walls of the 
fortress, threw hand-grenades, and fought 
hand to hand with the Mexicans in the 
castle. He explained to them how he 
received the long gash on his left cheek, 
always adding, with emotion: ‘I wouldn’t 
mind this, boys, if my wife hadn’t died 
while I was away.” All the boys knew 
this ; their folk had told them the sad 
story of her sudden death a month after 
his departure. 

Tom put on the coat and the cap with 
its wide, sloping visor, and walked back 
and forth in the path. He began to feel 
anew the old fire of war rush through. him 
as it did that day when he followed Mac- 
kenzie up the steep at Chepultepec. Now, 
again, he must go to the front. ‘I will 
go in just two days,” he said, as he 
thumped his knotty fist against his palm. 

When the day after the morrow came, 
Tom put on the Mexican coat and cap, 
and locked up his house. Straight as a 
New England pine, he looked the thorough 
soldier as he walked briskly down the 
path. The stage left at seven, it was half- 
past six when he reached the village store 
in front of which he was surprised to find 
a large crowd of boys. 

‘** Holloa, Tom,” they shouted in chorus. 

‘*I know, boys,” said one, ‘* Tom wants 
to get away. He likes fightin’ better’n 
fishin’.” He pushed his way toward 
Tom, who gave him a warm shake of the 
hand as he assured him that he didn’t, 
but that fighting was sometimes necessary. 
‘*Fightin’s bad business,” he said, ‘‘ and 
the last thing to be tuk to.” 

‘‘But when it’s tuk to, you’re there, 
Tom. Is that it?” asked Frank Forbes. 

“Well,” with a slight cough and 
chuckle, ‘‘ er-ruther,” replied Tom. 

‘*But we’re goin’ with you, Tom,” said 
several at once. 

**Goin’ with me!” he exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. ? 

‘“‘They mean as far as the stage’ll carry 
’em,” suggested the storekeeper, who 
stood with crossed legs in the doorway, 
smiling good-naturedly under his ragged 
straw hat. 

‘* Oh, I see,” said Tom. 

Just then the stage came around the 
corner in a cloud of dust. The driver 
flourished his whip, closing with a loud 
crack; the three horses pranced and 
shook their manes. After the mail bags 
had been thrown up and tucked away, 
Tom climbed up to the highest seat and 
the boys scrambled up after him, com- 
pletely covering the top of the stage. They 
were filled with boyish hilarity, and they 
made the welkin ring with shouts as the 
stage started. A ride of an hour and a 
half brought them to the railroad station 
where Tom was to take the train for New 
York. Here everything was excitement. 
Mr. Lincoln’s call for a new levy of 300,- 
000 men had electrified the North. Tom 
was not sorry that he had answered, and 
the boys, all of them patriotic to the core, 
were glad too, even tho they loved Tom 
and would miss him greatly in their 
sports. The boys made such an uproar 
that the people, congregated about the 
station, wondered where they all came 
from, and followed them about to geta 
sight of the figure in the quaint blue coat 
and cap. 

**To the war,” the boys replied, when- 
ever they were questioned, and the ques- 
tioner looked amazed, thinking the boys 
were actually going to the front. 

The engine, with a great fuss, soon 
crawled up to the station, and the boys 
eagerly crowded around Tom, one of them 
putting a flag in hishand. After much 
hearty hand-shaking, he climbed aboard 
just as the conductor waved his hand to 
theengineer. He stood on the platform 
of the rear car waving his flag ; the boys 
threw up their hats and shouted, in a 
medley of enthusiasm : ‘‘ Good-by, Tom— 
good-by !” A warm tear trickled down 
his cheek as he turned and went into the 
car, where he found even the women en- 
gaged in an animated conversation about 
the war, the call for more men, the pros- 
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pects of victory for the North, and a hun- 
dred other masculine topics. 

Every day the boys read the newspapers, 
but they learned nothing about Tom. 
Months passed, and it was recorded that 
General So-and-So had done so-and-so, or 
the —th —— Regiment had fought val- 
jantlyxnd with heavy loss in such a battle ; 
but not a word about Tom. He was only a 
private and fought in the bullet-mown 
ranks, and yet to them he was bigger than 
General Grant on horseback. 

It was a bleak, blustering and snowy 
day in December when the news of the 
awful blunder at Fredericksburg reached 
the North. The boys read about it with 
saddened faces, for the 21st Massachusetts 
was in the thickest of that forlorn hope. 
Later they learned that Tom had been 
mortally wounded in the assault, and had 
died on*Christmas Day in the hospital. 
His body was brought back. In-his own 
house he lay once more between the two 
windows, whose green paper curtains with 
big red roses on them were closely drawn. 
All the boys were at the funeral,and no 
hero of the Civil War or any war, was 
more sincerely or affectionately mourned 


fhan Tom Pardon was by them. And’} 


when it was all over and heslept under the 
snows, the boys set about to raise 3 monu- 
mentto Tom. They wrote a letter to Mr. 
Lincoln, as follows : 


“C——, Mass., Jan. 3d, 1863. 

** Dear Mr. President :—You didn’t know 
Tom Pardon, but we did. He wasa hero 
and a nice man. If you could have seen 
him in his coffin, with the long gash on his 
thin cheek, which he got at Chepultepec, 
and the sleeves laid across his breast, which 
were emptied by a shell, at Fredericksburg, 
you would have wept we know. We want 
to raise a monument to his memory, and 
we need twenty dollars more. Won’t you 
give it to us? Tom died in the hospital 
last Christmas, and is buried here. His 
life was the gift he gave his country which 
he loved so much, as the Great Captain 
gave his life for the world. Wish we could 
tell you-all Tom did for us.” 

They signed their names to this letter, 
and sent it off. The great-hearted Presi- 
dent read it, inquired about it, and sent 
them a new twenty-dollar gold piece. 
Consequently one can now see in the vil- 
lage cemetery at C—, a tall shaft of pol- 
ished black marble, on the base of which 
are two bronze medallions representing 
the assaults at Chepultepec and Freder- 
icksburg, and on the gate of the brown 
iron fence surrounding it are the words : 


‘““To Tom, By His Frienps, THE Boys.” 
Boston, Mass. 





SEEING THE WORLD. A FABLE. 


BY MARY BATES DIMOND. ° 





THE sun’s disk had scarcely appeared 
above the horizon upon a fair day in sum- 
mer when a Youth, having reached that 
age at which youths are wont to go forth 
to see life for themselves, hastened briskly 
abroad that he might discover and explore 
the World. 

With an elastic step, a vigorous and not 
uncomely body, a conscience free from 
records and a brain neither as wise as 
some nor as foolish as others, he fared 
hopefully upon his way; having, as he 
supposed, profited in full by the lessons of 
the Past he now desired to avail himself 
of those of the Future; having exhausted 
Instruction he counted himself prepared 
to appropriate Experience. . 

As he strode ferward humming a con- 
tented tune and glancing eagerly about 
for the Object of his search, he came pre- 
sently to the high walls of an inclosed 
Garden. Peering through the wicket of 
the gate he perceived that, while narrow, 
the inclosure presented a scene of beauty 
and peace, of refreshing verdure and 
sweet flowers, while in the midst plashed 
the crystal waters of a fountain. 

The Youth having thereupon entered 
the inviting spot, was enjoying its fresh 
and secluded charms, when he perceived, 
hopping toward him with a friendly 
aspect, a Pet Hare. After admiring for a 
few moments the docility of the gentle 
creature, the Youth, intent upon the pur- 
pose which had brought him forth, thus 
addressed him : ‘‘ Friend, I am traveling 
in search of the World, Canst thou tell 
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me what it is like, and how I may be able 
to see it ?” 

“Verily, fair Youth,” responded the 
Pet Hare, ‘‘I can tell thee what the 
World is like, seeing that I myself have 
never been beyond the palings which in- 
close it. The World is like a Garden, and 
is made of grass and flowers, blue sky and 
refreshing waters, and is filled with peace 
and beauty. Come and live with me and 
I will indeed show thee the World.” 

Upon hearing this reply the Youth was 
at once attracted aad repelled. He said 
within himself: ‘‘ Peace is most agreea- 
ble—to the timid or weary ; and beauty 
may not always suffice. May it not be,” 
he added aloud, ‘: that thou hast not yet 
seen all of the World?” 

‘* Not seen all of the World!” retorted 
the rodent; “the door of my hutch is 
opened, as soon as the sun is risen, upon 
every fine day, and I spend my life in 
nothing else than in seeing the World. 
Come and I will show it to thee.” So 
saying he bounded away, and by a series 
of long leaps soon made the circuit of the 
Garden, and returned to the side of his 
visitor. 

The Youth, however, not as yet fully 
satisfied, courteously begged the privi- 
lege of further investigation, with the 
hope of returning to this charming spot 
in case his quest proved disappointing. 
He then took his farewell of the Pet Hare 
and once more started upon his journey. 

The Youth had scarcely pursued his 
way for an hour when he reached the 
margin of a wide and deep Bog. Hesi- 
tating what steps next to take, he was at 
first somewhat startled at beholding a 
Mud Turtle, which at that moment 
reared his head from the sluggish waters 
of the morass. Quickly recovering from 
his momentary confusion, and being de- 
sirous of receiving some hint as to his 
immediate course, he hastened to address 

the Mud Turtle in these words : “ Friend, 
I am traveling in search of the World. 
Canst thou tell me what it is like, and 
how I may be able to see it ?”’ 

The chelonian, resting his head upon a 
tussock of peat and closing one eye, scru- 
tioized the stranger critically a moment. 
He then thus replied : ‘‘ Most assuredly I 
can tell thee what the World is like, 
having never left it since my parent de- 
posited the egg containing me within its 
borders; and as thou seemest a civil 
Youth, I find myself not disinclined to 
share my knowledge with thee. The 
World is like a Bog. It is composed of 
muck, slime and water, and is shaded by 
dense trees and tangled mosses, which 
protect it from the intrusive rays of the 
sun, which would otherwise dispel its 
delicious and wholesome vapors. It is 
inhabited by Snakes, Newts and Frogs, 
with other cheerful and goodly company. 
I know it from end to end, and have 
shown it to many a youth as gallant as 
thyself. Just leap to that nearest hum- 
mock—I think it will bear thy weight— 
and we will then explore until all has 
been discovered and enjoyed.” 

The Youth, flattered by the condescend- 
ing manner of the Turtle and by his oblig- 
ing offer, was about to{|leap, when cer- 
tain lines of his recently discarded Latin 
reader, instructing him first to look, came 
into mind; he thereupon reflected—a proc- 
ess sometimes neglected by youths—that it 
might be well to seek further knowledge 
before acting upon that already received 
and committing himself to the recesses of 
the Bog. He therefore courteously begged 
the privilege of further investigation, with 
the hope of returning to this charming 
spot in case his quest proved disappoint- 
ing. He then took his farewell of the 
Mud Turtle and once more started upon 
his journey. 

The Youth trudged cheerfully forward, 
and at length perceived the path to be 
rising toward the foot of a mountain 
range which stretched before him, and he 
presently found himself ascending its 
tree-clad steeps, glad of its shade since the 
sun was now well risen in the heavens. 

After a season spent in climbing, he 
emerged upon a rocky plateau, fanned by 
refreshing breezes and offering to the eye 
far reaching visions of the earth below. 
As he was preparing to refresh himself a 
few moments in this lofty and salubrious 
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retreat, his eve was caught by the sight of 
a Mountain Goat lying near the of 
the cliff and quietly chewing a cud of 
. alpine herbage. as he apparently contem- 
plated the visiov fore his eyes. 
Beholding in bim, as in all with whom he 
met, a potential oracle the Youth did not 

















---. Johnny: “Where are you goin’?” | 
Tommy: “Home. Don’t you hear Maw 

a-callin’ me?” Johnny: “ That’s notbin’. 

She called you two or three times before.”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘ Yes; but she’s out at the peach 

tree ndw, cuttin’ off an ultimatum.’’—The 

Christian Register. 





il speedily to propound to the Mountain 
foes his tnt query: “Friend, I am 
traveling in search of the World. Canst 
thou tell me what it is like, and how I 
may be able to see it?” 

The ruminant thus addressed continued 
for a moment to gaze in silence ; first to 
the north, along a mighty range of peaks 
of which the spur whereon they rested 
was but a jutting fragment ; then east- 
ward, across & seg plain, holding on its 
broad bosom busy cities and iving 
villages, as far as to the shore of an ocean 
which seemed boundlessly to stretch on- 
ward ; then sonthward, — farms, smil- 
ing uplands and giant forests. He then 
thus replied : ‘ Thou hast verily asked of 
me a wide question which my knowledge 
is too narrow to permit me to answer. I 
may have seen some small portions of the 
World, but such is the shortness of the 
keenest vision that one can penetrate but 
a little into the knowledge of that which 
lies before him, while this hight at our 
backs, still unsurmounted, precludes even 
a glimpse into, who knows what, of the 
further-riches. wonders and — of the 
World. Judging from the little I have 
been enabled to see, the World would ap- 
pear to somewhat regemble a little of 
everything under the sun. Yonder is a 
fair but tiny Garden, where Innocence 
may sport in safety; there, again, is a 
pestilent Bog, not vast, indeed, and yet 
enough to have buried in its slimy depths 
many a youth as fair and brave as thy- 
self. These are but two contrasted fea- 
tures out of av almost endless variety 
which have come even under my own 
eye. This much in answer to thy ques- 
tion as to what the World is like. As to 
how thou mayest see it—open thine eyes 
and walk through it.” 

Moral. 
Knowledge is not always to the Knowing. 
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PERBLES. 


Mrs. Brady (proudly): ‘‘Me Mary Ann 
has a pianny.” Mrs. McNally (a ri- 
val): “Och! Yez needn’t t’ink yez can 
droive me frim the neighborhood wid her 
outlandish n’ises.’’—Puck. 


...‘* These New Yorkers jes’ rush their- 
selves to death. Why on ’arth do they kill 
theirselves that way?” ‘Land sakes! 
they’ve got to. Think of the rents they 
pay.”—New York Weekly. 


....Lady (to tramp): ‘‘ How old are you, 
myman?”’ Tramp: “Idon’t know, ma’am; 
you see, I was so young the first few years 
of my life I couldn’t count, so I lost 
track.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Little Boy: ‘Don’t Quakers ever 
fight?’ Mamma: ‘No, my dear.” Little 
Boy (after reflection): “I should think it 
would be awful hard for a real big. Quaker 
to be a Quaker.”—Good News. 


..--‘Ah! there goes Chris and his moth- 
er.” ‘*Solsee.” ‘Whata popular flower 
they would make!” ‘‘Why so?” ‘Be- 
cause they might be described as Chris-an’ 
the-mum. See »”’—Chicago Mail. 


...-Arrangements are being made for a 
“tournament ’’ of about twenty or thirty 
village bandsin Indiana. This may explain 
the sndden and otherwise unaccountable re- 
treat of that comet.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


....The paper doll loved the china doll; 
“Will you be my wife ?” said he. 
“Oh, you’re just shear nonsense,” she 
laughed, that’s all! 
You weren't cut out for me !”—Traveler. 


.-..The Riding Master: ‘‘Have you 
learned to trot yet, Miss Manley?’ Miss 
Manley: ‘Ob, yes; I could trot all right if 
it weren’t for the horse; the mean thing 
keeps jogging up and down so.”—Chicago 
News Record. 


----Husband: “How much did you 
spend to-day »” Wife: ‘‘Seventy-six dol- 
lars and seventeen ceuts.”” Musband (iron- 
ically : ‘‘Was that all?” Wife (with an 
injured air): “That was all I had.”—New 
York Weekly. 


---“*Do you enjoy a nice bird ?” asked 
the obtuse young man, as they came out 
of the theater. “Yes,” replied the girl 
with an appetite. “ Well, I'll introduce 
you to my aunt; she has some lovely cana- 
ries.” — Washington Star. 


.... Miss Backway (of Boston): ‘‘ Now we 
do not speak any more. I don’t recognize a 
girl whoindulgesin profanity.” Miss Pitts: 
“You don’t mean to say ”»— “ Oh yes, I do. 
We were talking of Browning and she said : 
‘Oh, bother Browning!” “But bother is 
hot profanity.’ ‘“‘ Maybe not; but bother 
Browning is.”—Terre Haute Express. 





...-For at least two months after a man 
is married he never goes down the aisle to 
his seat in church without feeling in the 
back of his neck that everybody is looking 
at him. As a matter of fact, nobody is 
paying him the least attention. Everybody 
is staring at the bride.—Somerville Jour- 
nal, 


_+++-Mrs. Suburban (a June bride): ‘Ah, 
darling, how sad it makes one’s heart to 
walk through these dead and falling leaves ; 
across these lately verdant fields ! To know 
that the beautiful, glorious summer is past, 
and the cold, dreary wioter is upon us.” 
Mr. Suburban: “ Yes ; and coal $6 a ton.”— 
Puck. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 











DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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. To walk with affectation. 

. Declaring positively. 

A town near Boston. 

. An island in the Pacific. 

. Having the properties of vinegar. 

Used by the lame. 

. A musical term. 

Really in act. 

A town in Maryland. 

Plural of support to the hand. 
The primals and finals relating to a 

Christmas characters. 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
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term ; 3, an organ of the body; 4, to make 








MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Evxpecto- 
rant; nota lent remedy ; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 

8 CORSSEULLY used for 
ORE than 70 YEARS 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 








Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 

Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 

Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
bottles. Seld by Druggists. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 













BreakfastCocoa 


which ¢s absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


nomi C 
It ae 
DIGESTED. pat caciceatala 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 








Diamonds: 1, A consonant; 2, a nautical ' 





mistakes ; 5, a consonant; 6, a meadow; 
%, to annoy; 8, a poisonous reptile; 9, a 
vowel. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, An article of 
furniture ; 2, to plant ; 3, a vowel; 4, to re- 
quest ; 5, to go in. 

Left hand: 1, A sudden blaze ; 2, to join 
together ; 3, a vowel; 4, anger; 5, large. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
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Left hand: 1, A consonant; 2, reserved ; 
8, part of a vehicle; 4, yea; 5, a consonant. 
Right hand: 1, A consonant ; 2, strike ; 3, 
just; 4, belonging to thee; 5,a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF DEC, 15Tu. 


BURIED NAMES. 
1, Henry ; 2, Victor; 3, Ellen ; 4, William 
5, Nathan; 6, Sara; 7, Horace; 8, Frank 
9, Philip; 10, Thomas; 11, Anabella; 12 
Rose : 13, Ida; 14, Bertha; 15, Edwin. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convae 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES, 


TO AID YOU IN 


MAKING XMAS PRESENTS 


You Will Find Many Novel Ideas 


AMONG THE BEAUTIFUL THINCS 





EXHIBITED AT OUR 
DECORATIVE ART ROOMS, 


Any of which you can yourself 
Easily Reproduce. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., 


929 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent ~ F wearers of Arti- 


1 
ficial Teeth u the recei f postage. Dr. W. E. 
DUNN. 331 Lexington Ave.. Bor h St.. N.Y. 








DESKS. 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 


Style and Price, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. Sellew, 
T11 Fulten St., 
NEW: YORK. 

Ladies desks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Christ- 
mas presents. 








THE GREAT 





Your doctor 
wili tell you 
it is the 
safest diet 
for baby 


A dainty new book, 7he Baby, by the 
best authorities on baby life, free to every 
mother who sends her address and mentions 
this magazine. 


THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, 
73 Warren St., New York. 





Color of ink can 

be changed 

instantly. 
Price 


riter 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or 
bodies every good qualit, 


National Ty; 
715-19 
Phila. 
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ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"#icisetNe 


EDWINC. BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Deulers 
IN : . 
r=, FINE 
am, SHOES 
Lining AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton &t-, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
70&72W.23a 8t,,N.Y: 












Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel, 











330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








488 Broadway: below Gerenet &- 
- Sixth ‘Avenue, below 41st St, 
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Now all your sorrows he doth heal, your sins 
he takes away, 
For Jesus Christ, your Savior, was born on 
Christmas Day.” 
Betty sang like an angel. 
BaLTmMore, MD. 
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TOM PARDON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY F, BURRILL GRAVES. 





‘* WELL, boys, it’s no use, I’ve got ter 
go.” He was sitting on a flour barrel in 
the village store. As he spoke he cut off 
a splinter and commenced to whittle it 
nervously, while he furtively raised his 
eyes tolook atthe group of youngsters 
about him. 

** You ain’t got to go, Tom,” said one 
of them; ‘they don’t need you.” 

‘“‘T oughter have j’ined the company as 
went from here in the fust place,” he 
added, unheeding the remark. All the 
boys crowded closer around him, each in 
his own way expostulating with Tom for 
desiring to go to the war. But, as tho 
impatient of their persistency, he slid off 
the barrel, walked out of the store, and 
down the road. He had a sturdy figure of 
medium hight, with a large, kindly face, 
and sharp blue eyes. All the boys in the 
village liked Tom Pardon, ‘He's the 
nicest feller you ever see,” was their gen- 
eral opinion. 

After he had disappeared down the 
road, the boys trooped out of the store to 
the village green near the church, and 
there, lying on the grass, they talked it 
over. The upshot of it was that if Tom 
went to the war, it would be a serious 
loss to them. 

“I tell you, boys,” said Ned Weed, 
‘““we can’t get along nohow without 
Tom.” 

‘That’s so,” quickly put in Frank 
Forbes ; ‘‘ only yesterday he told me if l’'d 
come over’n see him, he'd tell me how to 
play a new game of quoits.” 

‘‘’nd last fall,” added Charles Drake, 
‘‘he made me that kite which was a foot 
’n’ a half taller’n I be ’nd went with me to 
fly it on Goose Hill, We had a great 
time, didn’t we, Joe?” turning to the min- 
ister’s son. 

“I guess we did!” he replied heartily. 

And so they went on talking among 
themselves ; but they could not tind any 
means to prevent Tom’s answering Mr. 
Lincoln’s call ‘for more men. Mingling 
frequently with the boys in their sports, 
he was a great favorite. In winter he 
would help them roll great snowballs, 
which they would then pile together and 
make into a fort. He would teil them the 
best place to erect the fort, from a military 
standpoint, how to storm it and how to 
besiege it. 

“Vil never forget,” said Deacon Had- 
ley’s oldest son, sitting up and folding his 
hands over his knees, *‘ his tellin’ us how 
to lay siege to some boys in a fort which 
they had just built. Me told us to sur- 
round it, make two or three fires to keep 
warm, ’n’ then send one of us boys to get 
our dinner for us. When it was noon ’nd 
the fellers in the fort had no fire’nd no 
dinner ’nd looked out seein’ us eatin’ pie 
’nd drinkin’ hot coffee, they made a rush 
for us With lots of snowballs already made; 
but we drove ’m back, ’n’ a little while 
after they give in. Ib’lieve Tom called 
it a sortee and capitoolation.” 

"nd when they capitoolated the pie ’nd 
coffee was all gone,” laughed Ned Weed. 

Most of the boys remembered this, as 
they had had a part in it, and they burst in- 
to loud laughter which echoed in the horse- 
sheds back of the church. The school- 
teacher stopped, as she passed along, to re 
monstrate with them for making so much 
noise. They subsided ; but just as soon as 
she had gone one of them said, with a 
boy’s liking for comparison-; ‘* Wall, she 
ain’t Tom, is she?” Then they all laughed 
more loudly. 

When Tom reached the place where he 
iived—a little black house which was once 
a shoeshop, standing at the end of a 
short, wooded lane on the outskirts of the 
village—he drew a chair to the open 
door and sat down. A lilac bush hung its 
huge ciusters over his head. He was un- 
easy ; even the liquid lilt of a robin be- 
hind the bush disturbed him. Presently 
be went into the house and brought out an 
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old blue coat and cap, which he proceeded 
to brush vigorously. These he had worn 
in the Mexican War. None of the boys, 
familiar as some of them were with him, 
had ever seen them, tho he had often told 
them how the Americans climbed with 
scaling-ladders over the lofty walls of the 
fortress, threw hand-grenades, and fought 
hand to hand with the Mexicans in the 
castle. He explained to them how he 
received the long gash on his left cheek, 
always adding, with emotion: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind this, boys, if my wife hadn’t died 
while I was away.” All the boys knew 
this ; their folk had told them the sad 
story of her sudden death a month after 
his departure. 

Tom put on the coat and the cap with 
its wide, sloping visor, and walked back 
and forth in the path. He began to feel 
anew the old fire of war rush through him 
as it did that day when he followed Mac- 
kenzie up the steep at Chepultepec. Now, 
again, he must go to the front. ‘I will 
go in just two days,” he said, as he 
thumped his knotty fist against his palm. 

When the day after the morrow came, 
Tom put on the Mexican coat and cap, 
and locked up his house. Straight as a 
New England pine, he looked the thorough 
soldier as he walked briskly down the 
path. The stage left at seven, it was half- 
past six when he reached the village store 
in front of which he was surprised to find 
a large crowd of boys. 

‘** Holloa, Tom,” they shouted in chorus. 

‘“T know, boys,” said one, ‘* Tom wants 
to get away. He likes fightin’ better’n 
fishin’.”. He pushed his way toward 
Tom, who gave him a warm shake of the 
hand as he assured him that he didn’t, 
but that fighting was sometimes necessary. 
‘*Fightin’s bad business,” he said, ‘‘ and 
the last thing to be tuk to.” 

‘But when it’s tuk to, you’re there, 
Tom. Is that it?” asked Frank Forbes. 

‘“* Well,” with a slight cough and 
chuckle, ‘‘ er-ruther,” replied Tom. 

‘*But we’re goin’ with you, Tom,” said 
several at once. 

‘*Goin’ with me!” he exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘*They mean as far as the stage’ll carry 
’em,” suggested the storekeeper, who 
stood with crossed legs in the doorway, 
smiling, good-naturedly under his ragged 
straw hat. 

‘Oh, I see,” said Tom. 

Just then the stage came around the 
corner in a cloud of dust. The driver 
flourished his whip, closing with a loud 
crack; the three horses pranced and 
shook their manes. After the mail bags 
had been thrown up and tucked away, 
Tom climbed up to the highest seat and 
the boys scrambled up after him, com- 
pletely covering the top of the stage. They 
were filled with boyish hilarity, and they 
made the welkin ring with shouts as the 
stage started. A ride of an hour and a 
half brought them to the railroad station 
where Tom was to take the train for New 
York. Here everything was excitement. 
Mr. Lincoln’s call for a new levy of 300,- 
000 men had electrified the North. Tom 
was not sorry that he had answered, and 
the boys, all of them patriotic to the core, 
were glad too, even tho they loved Tom 
and would miss him greatly in their 
sports. The boys made such an uproar 
that the people, congregated about the 
station, wondered where they all came 
from, and followed them about to get a 
sight of the figure in the quaint blue coat 
and cap. 

“To the war,” the boys replied, when- 
ever they were questioned, and the ques- 
tioner looked amazed, thinking the boys 
were actually going to the front. 

The engine, with a great fuss, soon 
crawled upto the station, and the boys 
eagerly crowded around Tom, one of them 
putting a flag in his hand. After much 
hearty hand-shaking, he climbed aboard 
just as the conductor waved his hand to 
the engineer. He stood on the platform 
of the rear car waving his flag ; the boys 
threw up their hats and shouted, in a 
medley of enthusiasm : ‘‘ Good-by, Tom— 
good-by !” A warm tear trickled down 
his cheek as he turned and went into the 
car, where he found eventhe women en- 
gaged in an animated conversation about 
the war, the call for more men, the pros- 





pects of victory for the North, and a hun- 
dred other masculine topics. 

Every day the boys read the newspapers, 
but they learned nothing about Tom. 
Months passed, and it was recorded that 
General So-and-So had done so-and-so, or 
the —th —— Regiment had fought val- 
jantlysnd with heavy loss in such a battle ; 
but not a word about Tom. He was only a 
private and fought in the bullet-mown 
ranks, and yet to them he was bigger than 
General Grant on horseback. 

It was a bleak, blustering and snowy 
day in December when the news of the 
awful blunder at Fredericksburg reached 
the North. The boys read about it with 
saddened faces, for the 2ist Massachusetts 
was in the thickest of that forlorn hope. 
Later they learned that Tom had been 
mortally wounded in the assault, and had 
died on Christmas Day in the hospital. 
His body was brought back. In his own 
house he lay once more between the two 
windows, whose green paper curtains with 
big red roses on them were closely drawn. 
All the boys were at the funeral, and no 
hero of the Civil War or any war, was 
more sincerely or affectionately mourned 
than Tom Pardon was by them. And 
when it was all over and he slept under the 
snows, the boys set about to raise a monu- 
mentto Tom. They wrote a letter to Mr. 
Lincoln, as follows : 


“*C—, MAss., Jan. 3d, 1863. 

** Dear Mr. President :—You didn’t know 
Tom Pardon, but we did. He wasa hero 
and a nice man. If you could have seen 
him in his coffin, with the long gash on his 
thin cheek, which he got at Chepultepec, 
and the sleeves laid across his breast, which 
were emptied by a shell, at Fredericksburg, 
you would have wept we know. We want 
to raise a monument to his memory, and 
we need twenty dollars more. Won’t you 
give it to us? Tom died in the hospital 
last Christmas, and is buried here. His 
life was the gift he gave his country which 
he loved so much, as the Great Captain 
gave his life for the world. Wish we could 
tell you all Tom did for us.” 

They signed their names to this letter, 
and sent it off. The great-hearted Presi- 
dent read it, inquired about it, and sent 
them a new twenty-dollar gold piece. 
Consequently one can now see in the vil- 
lage cemetery at C——, a tall shaft of pol- 
ished black marble, on the base of which 
are two bronze medallions representing 
the assaults at Chepultepec and Freder- 
icksburg, and on the gate of the brown 
iron fence surrounding it are the words : 


‘*To Tom, By His FRIENDS, THE Boys.” 
Boston, Mass. 





SEEING THE WORLD. A FABLE. 


BY MARY BATES DIMOND, 








THE sun’s disk had scarcely appeared 
above the horizon upon a fair day in sum- 
mer when a Youth, having reached that 
age at which youths are wont to go forth 
to see life for themselves, hastened briskly 
abroad that he might discover and explore 
the World. 

With an elastic step, a vigorous and not 
uncomely body, a conscience free from 
records and a brain neither as wise as 
some nor as foolish as others, he fared 
hopefully upon his way; having, as he 
supposed, profited in full by the lessons of 
the Past he now desired to avail himself 
of those of the Future; having exhausted 
Instruction he counted himself prepared 
to appropriate Experience. 

As he strode forward humming a con- 
tented tune and glancing eagerly about 
for the Object of his search, he came pre- 
sently to the high walls of an inclosed 
Garden. Peering through the wicket of 
the gate he perceived that, while narrow, 
the inclosure presented a scene of beauty 
and peace, of refreshing verdure and 
sweet flowers, while in the midst plashed 
the crystal waters of a fountain. 

The Youth having thereupon entered 
the inviting spot, was enjoying its fresh 
and secluded charms, when he perceived, 
hopping toward him with a friendly 
aspect, a Pet Hare. After admiring for a 
few moments the docility of the gentle 
creature, the Youth, intent upon the pur- 
pose which had brought him forth, thus 
addressed him : ‘‘ Friend, I am traveling 
in search of the World, Canst thou tell 











me what it is like, and how I may be able 
to see it?” 

“Verily, fair Youth,” responded the 
Pet Hare, ‘“‘I can tell thee what the 
World is like, seeing that I myself have 
never been beyond the palings which in- 
close it. The World is like a Garden, and 
is made of grass and flowers, blue sky and 
refreshing waters, and is filled with peace 
and beauty. Come and live with me and 
I will indeed show thee the World.” 

Upon hearing this reply the Youth was 
at once attracted aid repelled. He said 
within himself: ‘* Peace is most agreea- 
ble—to the timid or weary ; and beauty 
may not always suffice. May it not be,” 
he added aloud, ‘that thou hast not yet 
seen all of the World?” 

** Not seen all of the World !” retorted 
the rodent; ‘‘the door of my hutch is 
opened, as soon as the sun is risen, upon 
every fine day, and I spend my life in 
nothing else than in seeing the World. 
Come and I will show it to thee.” So 
saying he bounded away, and by a series 
of long leaps soon made the circuit of the 
Garden, and returned to the side of his 
visitor. 

The Youth, however, not as yet fully 
satisfied, courteously begged the privi- 
lege of further investigation, with the 
hope of returning to this charming spot 
in case his quest proved disappointing. 
He then took his farewell of the Pet Hare 
and once more started upon his journey. 

The Youth had scarcely pursued his 
way for an hour when he reached the 
margin of a wide and deep Bog. Hesi- 
tating what steps next to take, he was at 
first somewhat startled at beholding a 
Mud Turtle, which at that moment 
reared his head from the sluggish waters 
of the morass. Quickly recovering from 
his momentary confusion, and being de- 
sirous of receiving some hint as to his 
immediate course, he hastened to address 
the Mud Turtle in these words : ‘‘ Friend, 
I am traveling in search of the World. 
Canst thou tell me what it is like, and 
how I may be able to see it ?” 

The chelonian, resting his head upon a 
tussock of peat and closing one eye, scru- 
tinized the stranger critically a moment. 
He then thus replied : ‘‘ Most assuredly I 
can tell thee what the World is like, 
having never left it since my parent de- 
posited the egg containing me within its 
borders; and as thou seemest a civil 
Youth, I tind myself not disinclined to 
share my knowledge with thee. The 
World is like a Bog. It is composed of 
muck, slime and water, and is shaded by 
dense trees and tangled mosses, which 
protect it from the intrusive rays of the 
sun, which would otherwise dispel its 
delicious and wholesome vapors. It is 
inhabited by Snakes, Newts and Frogs, 
with other cheerful and goodly company. 
I know it from end to end, and have 
shown it to many a youth as gallant as 
thyself. Just leap to that nearest hum- 
mock—I think it will bear thy weight— 
and we will then explore until all has 
been discovered and enjoyed.” 

The Youth, flattered by the condescend- 
ing manner of the Turtle and by his oblig- 
ing offer, was about to|{leap, when cer- 
tain lines of his recently discarded Latin 
reader, instructing him first to look, came 
into mind; he thereupon reflected—a proc- 
ess sometimes neglected by youths—that it 
might be well to seek further knowledge 
before acting upon that already received 
and committing himself to the recesses of 
the Bog. He therefore courteously begged 
the privilege of further investigation, with 
the hope of returning to this charming 
spot in case his quest proved disappoint- 
ing. He then took his farewell of the 
Mud Turtle and once more started upon 
his journey. 

The Youth trudged cheerfully forward, 
and at length perceived the path to be 
rising toward the foot of a mountain 
range which stretched before him, and he 
presently found himself ascending its 
tree-clad steeps, glad of its shade since the 
sun was now well risen in the heavens. 

After a season spent in climbing, he 
emerged upon a rocky plateau, fanned by 
refreshing breezes and offering to the eye 
far reaching visions of the earth below. 
As he was preparing to refresh himself a 
few moments in this lofty and salubrious 
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retreat, his eye was caught by the sight of 
a Mountain Goat lying near the edge of 
the cliff and quietly chewing a cud of 
alpine herbage. as he apparently contem- 
plated the vision spread before his eyes. 
Beholding in him, as in all with whom he 
met, a potential oracle the Youth did not 
fail speedily to propound to the Mountain 
Goat his usual query: ‘‘ Friend, I am 
traveling in search of the World. Canst 
thou tell me what it is like, and how I 
may be able to see it?” 

The ruminant thus addressed continued 
for a moment to gaze in silence ; first to 
the north, along a mighty range of peaks 
of which the spur whereon they rested 
was but a jutting fragment ; then east- 
ward, across a great plain, holding on its 
broad bosom busy cities and thriving 
villages, as far as to the shore of an ocean 
which seemed boundlessly to stretch on- 
ward ; then southward, past farms, smil- 
ing uplands and giant forests. He then 
thus replied : ‘‘ Thou hast verily asked of 
me a wide question which my knowledge 
is too narrow to permit me to answer. I 
may have seen some small portions of the 
World, but such is the shortness of the 
keenest vision that one can penetrate but 
a little into the knowledge of that which 
lies before him, while this hight at our 
backs, still unsurmounted, precludes even 
a glimpse into, who knows what, of the 
further riches, wonders and perils of the 
World. Judging from the little 1 have 
been enabled to see, the World would ap- 
pear to somewhat resemble a little of 
everything under the sun. Yonder is a 
fair but tiny Garden, where Innocence 
may sport in safety; there, again, is a 
pestilent Bog, not vast, indeed, and yet 
enough to have buried in its slimy depths 
mauy a youth as fair and brave as thy- 
self. These are but two contrasted fea- 
tures out of an almost endless variety 
which have come even under my own 
eye. This much in answer to thy ques- 
tion as to what the World is like. As to 
how thou mayest see it—open thine eyes 
and walk through it.” 

Moral. 
Knowledge is not always to the Knowing. 

MARIEITA, O. 


_ 


PEBBLES. 


Mrs. Brady (proudly): ‘Me Mary Ann 
has a pianny.” Mrs. McNally (a ri- 
val): “Och! Yez needn’t t’ink yez can 
droive me frim the neighborhood wid her 
outlandish n’ises.’’—Puck. 


....‘* These New Yorkers jes’ rush their- 
selves to death. Why on’arth do they kill 
theirselves that way?’ ‘‘Land sakes! 
they’ve got to. Think of the rents they 
pay.”’—New York Weekly. 








..Lady (to tramp): ‘‘ How old are you, 
my man?’ Tramp: ‘I don’t know, ma’am; 
you see, I was so young the first few years 
of my life I couldn’t count, so I lost 
track.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


..Little Boy: ‘‘Don’t Quakers ever 
fight ?’ Mamma: ‘No, my dear.” Little 
Boy (after reflection): “I should think it 
would be awful hard for a real big Quaker 
to be a Quaker.”—Good News. 


--“Ah! there goes Chris and his moth- 
er.”’ ‘“‘SolIsee.” ‘‘Whata popular flower 
they would make!’ ‘‘Why so2”’ ‘“Be- 
cause they might be described as Chris-an’ 
the-mum. See ?’’—Chicago Mail. 


.-Arrangements are being made for a 
‘‘tournament’”’ of about twenty or thirty 
village bands in Indiana. This may explain 
the sndden and otherwise unaccountable re- 
treat of that comet.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


..».The paper doll loved the china doll; 
“Will you be my wife?” said he. 


“Oh, you're just shear nonsense,” she 
laughed, that’s all! 
You weren't cut out for me !”—Traveler. 


..The Riding Master: ‘*Have you 
learned to trot yet, Miss Manley ?”’ Miss 
Manley: “Oh, yes; I could trot all right if 
it) weren’t for the horse; the mean thing 
keeps jogging up and down so,’’—Chicago 
News Record, 


--Husband: “How much did you 
spend to-day ?” Wife: ‘‘Seventy-six dol- 
lars and seventeen cents.’’ AMusband (iron- 
ically: ‘‘Was that all?” Wife _—s an 
injured air): “That was all I had.”’—New 
York Weckly. 


..““Do you enjoy a nice bird »” asked 
the obtuse young man, as they came out 
of the theater. ‘ Yes,’ replied the girl 
with an appetite. ‘‘ Well, I’ll introduce 
you to my aunt; she has some lovely cana- 
ries.”’— Washington Star. 


....Miss Backway (of Boston): ‘‘ Now we 
do not speak any more. I don’t recognize a 
girl who indulgesin profanity.” Miss Pitts: 
“*You don’t mean to say ’— “ Oh yes, Ido. 
We were talking of Browning and she said ‘ 
‘Oh, bother Browning!’” ‘‘ But bother is 
not profanity.”’ ‘‘ Maybe not; but bother 


..Johnny: “Where are you goin’?” 
Tommy: “Home. Don’t you bear Maw 
a-callin’ me?” Johnny: “ That’s nothin’. 


She called you two or three times before.” 
Tommy: *‘ Yes; but she’s out at the peach 
tree now, cuttin’ off an ultimatum,’’—The 
Christian Register. 


..For at least two months after a man 
is married he never goes down the aisle to 
his seat in church without feeling in the 
back of his neck that everybody is looking 
at him. As a matter of fact, nobody is 
paying him the least attention. Everybody 
is staring at tne bride.—Somerville Jour- 
nal, 


): “Ah, 
darling, how sad it makes one’s heart to 
walk through these dead and falling leaves ; 
across these lately verdant fields! To know 
that the beautiful, glorious summer is past, 
and the cold, dreary wiater is upon us.” 


Mr. Suburban: “ Yes ; and coal $6 a ton.”’— 
Puck. 
—EEE eo ———— —_ 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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To walk with affectation. 
Declaring positively. 

A town near Boston. 

. An island in the Pacific. 

Having the properties of vinegar. 
Used by the lame. 

A musical term. 

Really in act. 

. A town in Maryland. 

. Plural of support to the hand. 
The primals and finals relating to 
Christmas characters. 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


ooo oo 


* x 


Oo x * 
* 


ee KH y 


* 

* 
Diamonds: 1, A consonant; 2, 
term ; 3, an organ of the body: 


a nautical 
4, to make 








MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
sv CORSSF U LLY used for 

ORE than 70 YEARS. 
ey & HENDEL, n. ¥. 








Unequalied for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 

Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 

Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
Sold by Druggists. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
, Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C08 





bottles. 











which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

i) fj It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


mistakes ; 5, a consonant; 6, a meadow; 
7, to annoy; 8, a poisonous reptile; 9, a 
vowel. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, An article of 
furniture ; 2, to plant ; 3, a vowel; 4, to re- 
quest ; 5, to go in. 

Left hand: 1, A sudden blaze ; 2, to join 


together ; 3, a vowel; 4, anger; 5, large. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
* + 
* * * * > * 
* * * * * * * * * . * 
* - * * * * 
* * 


Left hand: 1, A consonant; 2, reserved ; 
3, part of a vehicle: 4, yea; 5, a consonant. 
Right hand: 1, A consonant; 2, strike ; 3, 


just ; 4, belonging to thee; 5, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF DEC. 


BURIED NAMES. 


15TH. 


Nestlé’s 





1, Henry ; 2, Victor: 3, Ellen; 4, William 
5, Nathan; 6, Sara: 7, Horace; 8, Frank 
9, Philip; 10, Thomas; 11, Anabella; 12 
Rose : 13, Ida; 14, Bertha ; 15, Edwin. 
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Give THE: BABY 


‘ 











OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 









IN FANTS INVALI DS. 


FOOD 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
aan Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
for MOTHERS 


r Book for 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
_ DOLIBER-GOODALE co. -BOSTON,MASS. 


LADIES, 


TO AID YOU 





IN 


MAKING XMAS PRESENTS 


You Will Find Many Novel Ideas 


AMONC THE BEAUTIFUL THINCS 


EXHIBITED AT OUR 


DECORATIVE ART ROOMS, 


Any of which you can yourself 


Easily Reproduce. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., 


_ 929 Broadway, | New York. 


_HEALTH BETTER THAN WEAL?TH.— 


Sate Teeth u — the recel ios. yr, 
UNN, 331 Leute neton Ave.. Ben's N. 





DESKS. 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 


Style and Price, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T. G. Sellew, 
111 Falten St., 
NEW YORK. 

Ladies desks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Christ- 
mas presents. 








THE GREAT 


CHURCH 
LIGHT 











Browning is.”--Terre Haute Evpress. 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Standard Key- 







20 Ibs. 
of 


Your doctor 
will tell you 
it is the 
eafest diet 
for baby 






A dainty new book, 7he Baby, by the 
best authorities on baby life, free to every 
mother who sends her address and mentions 
this magazine. 

THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, 
73 Warren St., New York. 


Color of ink can 


——— ACTION GUARANTEED or Money Rofunded. 
mbodies every good quality found in other standard 
co mach. and has many points of superi- 
ority all its own. Write us for Hlustrated 
Pamphlet, giving special feavures, etc. Ask 
a k. Bend 





ar 
Portess = Gwe 


D. L. bow D’s HEALTH EXERC IER, 
: oa 4 For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
/ People; Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
uare floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, com prehensive, cheap. In- 
=, dorsed by 30,000 physicians, lawyers, 
(ie lergyme n, editors and others now 
SF using it. Send for ill’d circular, 40 
eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 

c clen tific Physicaland Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th St.,N. Y. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschli’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, (*"2aexseTNZe" 


|e BURT & C0, 


ne and Deatore — 





SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton &, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,8.Ys 


The 
Cc. Bu 





enuine Edwin 
has full 
on lin- 
of each 











NEW YORK, 
D take the Most Reliable 


Trunks, Bags, 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Trevel. 





ow Gortia andt St, 


clew 41et &, 


$8} Brestrez. Fe 
way. 
Avenue, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS 


[ For the week ending Thursday, Dec. Vth, 1892.) 

TEA.—The market does not gain much in 
tone, but holders have confidence in a steady 
market when demand revives. An exceptional 
interest has been shown in Formosa, which, it 
is said, jobbers are purchasing in anticipation of 
wants after the first of the new year. 
new, is quoted at 19@5%c., and old, 


Formosa, 
17@1kc.; 


Amoy, M@I&c.; Fuchau, 15@27c.; Japan, 18@ 
B0c. 
COFFEE.—Brazil grades have been in fair 


demand, amounting almost to anxiety. East 
India growths are slow, Java changing hands in 
small quantities at steady prices, and Mocha 
moving dull for the really low rates ruling. Java 


is quoted at 224@3lc.; Mocha, 234@24c.; Mara- 
caibo, 144 @224ec.; Laguayra, 17@2l1c.; Brazil, 
l@lic. 

SUGAR.—The tone of the market for raw and 


refined sugar is firmer, and there has been a 
slight advance on some grades. Quotations 
place cut loaf and crushed, 5.31@5\éc.; powdered, 
4.41a5c.; granulated, 4.6904%c.; Mould “A,” 
4.04@5\4c.; Columbia’ A,” 4.4404%4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade has assumed a 
brisker aspect this week, and reports are cur- 
rent of quite heavy sales for delivery later in 
the year. Steady prices rule on nearly all grades, 
including City mill extras, for the West Indies, 
at $4.10@4.25; patents, $4.350,4.60; spring wheat 
patents, $4@4.65; straight, spring and winter, 
$3.35@4.15, and clears at $2.80@3.45. Buckwheat 
flour is quiet at $1.75 1.29, and rye flour at $3.20 
(@33.45. Cornmeal is without change, with 
Brandywine at $2.90, and yellow Western at 
$2.80@2.90. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The snowstorm of 
last week was bad for trade, but business is 
picking up now. Dressed hogs are nominally 
firmer at $6.10@6.40 per 100%). Dressed mutton 
8 steady at 644@%c., and dressed lambs firm at 
8ig@l0c. Dressed calves are firm at S@lle. for 
country dressed veals; 8@12Méc. for city dressed, 
and 4'$9@6éc. for little calves. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is quiet and firm, and 
the demand has been brisk enough to give tone 
to the market for the whole week. Old mess is 
quoted at $14.50@14.75; new mess, $15.1@16; 
extra prime, $16.0@17; short clear, $18@19.50; 
and family, $17.50@18.50. Beef is dull and un- 
changed, with family mess at $8@10, and city ex- 
tra, India mess, $13@16. Beef hams are steady 
at $14.50. Cut meats are firm under little de- 
mand. Pickled bellies are 84,@%ec.; ot 
8'44@8\ic.; hams, 104¢@114c.; 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.— Demand hentia 
lighter than receipts for butter, and rather than 
let fancy goods accumulate hulders have made 
concessions of fancy table stock. The general 
sentiment of the trade for the past few days has 
been toward lower prices. Fancy fresh cream- 
ery has dropped to 80c., and it is rare that tancy 
Elgin reaches a frac ‘tion higher. Buyers demand 
good quality, and 2 to 3 cents are knocked off 
where defective signs are apparent. Fall-made 
State creamery in tubs is 27(@2ke. for best, and 23 
@%sc. for commen to good, State dairy, half 
tubs, best, is 26@27c. Western June extras are 
dull at 24a 24boc.. Western imitation creamery, 
firsts, are z2@24c., and fac tory 164g@18loc. West- 
ern packings of butter are increasing rapidly, 
and this bears down heavily upon the market. 
Cheese is in good condition, with a firmer tone. 
Fancy small size, full cream, is worth 114 
llMe., and white 1l04%e@lle. Chenango County, 
part skims, best, are Shu %ec. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Reccipts of live 
poultry from the Ww est_ have been checked by 
last week’s low prices, but in dressed poultry 
there is still quite an accumulation of poor stock. 
Fancy goods sell at better rates, however, than 
seven days ago. Local spring chickens, live, are 
94g@l0c. per h.; fowls, WW@11c.; mixed turkeys, 
l0@llc., and old roosters, 6laq@ic. Dry-packed 
dressed turkeys are li@l6c. for best grades, and 
lk@loc. for seconds. Eastern chickens are 10@- 
léc., and Western 8@l1lec., with State and West- 
ern fowls at 8@l0c. Fancy ducks are 10@14c., 
and geese, 11@13c. le e-packed turkeys are 1U@- 
idtec.: Western chick Kens, S@lic., and fowls, 8@- 
Moc. Eggs are dull, and market not very good. 
Fresh eggs are almost an unknown quantity. 
Eastern new laid are 29c., and Western 26@28¢., 
with ice-house at 18@2I1c., and limed, 20'44@zI1c. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS. —Choice 
grades of evaporated apples are in fair demand 
at 84@9!loc., but prime fruit at 7 '9@8\4c. come 
iue ompetition with Canada apples, which sell 
regularly at 744c. Sun-dried apples are steady 
at 5oq@b yc. fur best grades, with chops at 2c. 
Peaches are dull at 12c. Cherries are nirmer at 
17@1%. Fresh apples are in moderate demand, 
with Kings at $3s@4 per bbl. Baldwins at $1. ie 
3; Greenings, $2@4. Grapes are steady, with 
W estern, N. Y.Catawbas at @L1ic. per 5-Ib bas- 
ket, and Concords at 8@l2c. per 5-t) baskets. 
Cranberries are easier at 38@10 per bbl. for Cape 
Cod, and $2.25@z.75 per crate for Jerseys. Flo- 

rida fruit is steady, with oranges at $1.75@2.50 
3 box; grape fruit, $2.50@2.35; mandarines, 

2.hked, and Langarines, $3@5. iO. 


DRIED AND FRESH VEGETABLES.— 
Domestic marrow beans are in more liberal sup- 
ply and cheaper at $2.3759@2.40 per bushel. 
Choice medium are $2 and pea beans $2. 
White kidneys aresteady at $2.80@2.90, and red 
kidneys, $2.80. Domestic potatoes are steady at 
yt per bbl. for best quality, and $1.25@1.75 
or inferior. Foreign putatoes are $1.7@2.25 
per sack. Onions are dull at $2@4 for best 

rades, 31.50@2 for interior. Sweet potatoes are 

igh % $3@4 per bbl.; cabbage, #5@7 per 100; 
squash, $1.75@%; turnips, 80@s85c. per bbl, and 
caulifiowers, $1@3 per bbl. Southern kale is 
75e.@$1 per bbi.; green peas, $1@3 per crate, and 
beans, $1.50@2.5U per crate. 


WHEAT AND GRAINS.—The wheat market 
been generally quiet and unsettled. Little 
trading isdone in spot wheat, and speculators 
are averse to dealing heavily in rutures. No. 2, red 
winter, is TB4@iMsac.: No. 1, Northern Spring, 
&lsgc.; No. 2, Milwaukee, 76%jc. Trading in corn 
cousists chietly in switc itching olf from early to later 
mount! No. 2. mixed 144@51 sec ., and No. 2, 
white, 53c. Oatsare nearly steady, at old prices. 
No. 2, white, is 41 , and No, 2, mixed 8634c. 
Valuos ta —— an straw are unchanged under 


smoked, . less. 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


NATIVE PLANTS FOR ORNAMEN- 
TAL GARDENING. 





BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THe flora of this country represents a 
richness and variety of plants that can only 
be found in a land which embraces within 
its territorial limits the climates and soils 
of the temperate, tropical, and semi-tropical 
zones. The indigenous plants of the United 
States are roughly estimated by botanists 
at over five thousand species, and this num- 
ber is increased greatly when the plants 
which have been imported to this country 
for cultivation in gardens, fields and woods 
are taken into consideration. Within the 
past twenty five years over a thousand spe- 
cies Of plants have been imported from 
China, Japan, Europe, South America. and 
Australia, for practical or ornamental cul- 
tivation. The Agricultural Department, 
at Washington has set the example in this 
respect, and every encouragement possible 
has been given by it to experimental tests 
with flowers, vegetables, trees and shrubs 
that might prove of value to the farmers 
and culturists of the country. 

From these private and public enter- 
prises in introducing the flora of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and South America into the 
United States, the remarkable fact has been 
ascertained that it is not impossible to cul- 
tivate any plant on the face of the globe ia 
our country, with the exception of a few 
subtropical growths that can thrive only in 
equatorial countries. From the Gulf States 
to the Northern tier of Lake States the 
climate and soil vary so that all of the 
zones are represented in miniature, and 
one passes through tropical, semitropical, 
temperate and even arctic zones in this 
imaginary travel, if the northern point- 
of Alaska is included in the line. Califor- 
nia alone produces 2,500 species of indigenous 
plants,and from this warm State north- 
ward the number and variety gradually de- 
crease until we reach the barren ice-fields of 
inland Alaska, where only a few lichens 
and snow plants can find existence. The 
influence of the Gulf Stream on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard gives life and growth to differ- 
ent species from those on the Pacific Coast, 
while the great inland belt of mountain 
chains offer such climatic changes that the 
flora of that region differs entirely from 
either the’ Atlantic or Pacific Coast. The 
number of indigenous species growing 
witbin tbis vast area can easily be explained 
by the great variety of climate and soil that 
favorable situations produce, and it yet re- 
mains to be proved that there is any exten- 
sive variety of plants that cannot be grown 
somewhere within the borders of the, 
States. A narrow range of exceptional 
plants may not find the perfection of growth 
that they attain in their native soils, but 
the vast majority of them can be cultivated 
successfully within the United States. 

The importation of flowers, shrubs and 
trees has grown tremendously recently, 
owing to a knowledge of this fact, and for- 
eign novelties have crowded out many na- 
tive flowers at the floral exhibitions, and 
imported trees and shrubs have taken such 
complete possession of our private parks 
and gardens that the indigenous speci- 
mens have been nearly lost sight of. The 
‘craze’ for foreign plantsis having a re- 
action in its tendency, and there are signs of 
a marked change in the fashion so far asa 
return to our native plants for ornamental 
purposes are concerned, Study and inves. 
tigation have elucidated the fact that many 
of the wild native plants of the forests, 
fieids and woods are superior in growth, 
beauty and variety to many of the culti- 
vated novelties from foreigo shores. The 
rich flora of the Pacific Coast and the Rocky 
Mountain region opens up a field for the 
professional florist and landscape gardener 
to experiment with that has only been par- 
tially appreciated in the past. 

It does not need a professional knowledge 
of botany to make one admire the native 
wild plants of our woods and fields, and a 
great number of the cultivated shrubs, 
flowers and trees, now so popular in our 
gardens, were first discovered and admired 
by those who knew nothing about the scien- 
tifit classification of plants. Among the 
mountains and woods, in the deep recesses 
of swamps and bogs, and over the flower- 
teeming meadowlands, the lover of Nature 
and flowers will discover some hidden gem 
that will outrival any product of the os 


flowers and shrubs that orcament the state- 
ly drives and groves of our public parks 
and private lawus originally hid themselves 
in the wild woods, or among the isolated 
rocks of the mountains. It needed an appre- 
ciative and admiring eye to see them, and 
then to have them transplanted where 
those who never venture into such desolate 
byways could see and love them. 

Many of the wild native flowers and 
plants are so common in the summer sea- 
son that very few notice them, altho when 
they are no longer common they are great- 
ly admired. The daisies of the fields form 
rich carpets of white and yellow for the 
meadows in the summer-time, and their 
very abundance makes them undesirable ; 
but when winter has cut short their beauty 
the city florists cultivate them in pots and 
receive handsome prices for their blooms. 
A flower, tree or shrub found growing wild 
in the woods is not supposed by many to be 
of much account, and very few have the 
hardihood to transplant it to the garden or 
lawn for orpvamental purposes. The 
tyranny of custom and fashion precludes 
them from exercising any taste or inclina- 
tion in the matter, and as with many other 
received opinions on subjects of great im- 
portance the natural expression of the 
person’s ideas and feelings are stultified. 
It requires a brave person to admire a wild, 
natural growth of the woods or forests, and 
then to transplant it to his garden as : 
great discovery wor hy of all care and 
attention. The popularity of our wild 
native plants and trees for ornamentin the 
gardens and parks can only be achieved 
slowly; but when the natural beauties of 
many of them are recognized and admitted 
by a discriminating public they will assume 
their proper place among many of the im- 
ported varieties. 

The United States are especially rich in 
trees, both for timber vse and for orna 
mental purposes. Her magnolias, hickories, 
horse chestnuts, sassafrases, cypresses, pal- 
mettoes, oaks, elms, poplars and doz ns of 
others that are now used for street and 
garden ornamentation, are unequaled in 
the world. Added to this list is another 
longer one of the beautiful trees of the 
woods and river banks which have been 
totally neglected by the landscape garden- 
er. The beeches, dogwoods, larches, chest- 
nuts and cedar trees frequently form the 
only redeeming features to the land-cape 
during the barren months of late autumn 
and winter. The hickory is purely an 
American tree, and no other country or 
region of the earth can boast of an indige- 
nous hickory tree; but its value for nuts 
and timber is no greater than its ornamen- 
tal purposes when properly planted in the 
gardens. The sumachs of North America 
form the prettiest of decorative plants for 
the borders of gardens, highways and rocky 
slopes. In Europe they are carefully plant- 
ed and cultivated ; but they are so plentiful 
here that every one who goes to the woods 
or mountains is familiar with their hand- 
some pinnated leaves and greenish white 
flowers. In the autumn the foliage becomes 
more beautiful by turning to an intense 
scarlet color, and probably some of the 
handsomest effects in New England’s au- 
tumn-tinted hillside foliage are obtained 
from large clusters of these neglected plants. 
The great alders of the Western States give 
the picturesque scenery to many of the 
rivers, and the California alders (Alnus 
rhombifolia) assume a size and beauty 
which cannot be equaled in the world. It 
gives the peculiar effect to the river svenery 
of the Yosemite Valley which is noticeable 
in every photograph ; and further south it 
grows intoa neat, trim, shrublike tree of 
great ornamental value. 

But the native shrubs, flowers and wild 
plants have been more neglected in this 
country, considering the great variety and 
beauty of them, than the trees. There isa 
commeicial value to the timber trees which 
has called public attention to them, but 
many of the wild plants possess nothing 
more to recommend them to us than the 
beauty and fragrance of their delicately 
tinted flowers. A great number of them 
are the finest gems in the whole range of 
Flora’s realm, and they are so amenable to 
garden cultivation that they need but care- 
ful transplanting ard ordinary attention. 
Continuous cultivation and selection of 
their seeds improve their wild beauty, and 
in the course of a few seasons they become 
as far superior to their former selves as it 
is possible to imagine. In a number of the 
handsomest gardens in the country bits of 
wild scenery are carefully cultivated, where 
the wild ferus, lilies, mosses, lichens, liver- 
worts, pitcher-plants and Jack’s-in-the-pul- 
pit grow in profuse abundance. The wild 
plants of ponds and streams are cultivated 
around the lakes and artificial ponds of the 
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fountains play streams of water over the 

rich soil, and rocks are beautified by swamp 

and river flowers and shrubs of an acquatic 

nature. In all of the present methods of 

ornamental gardening the demand for wild 

pative plants is increasing, and the land- 

scape artist returns more and more to wild 

nooks of Nature to copy and imitate her 
choicest arrangements. 

It is not easy to select from the long list 

of native wild plants of wondrous beauty a 

few of the finest which are amenable to cul- 

tivation in the gardens; but a number of 
typical ones which have received but little 
attention save from those who roam 

through the woods, swamps, and inaccessi- 
ble mountain peaks for the love of Nature, 
will serve as illustrations. In the swamps 
and low bottom lands of Florida, several 
species of Crinums grow in a wild state, 
which, if cultitated for ornamental uses, or 
for cut flowers, would undoubtedly appeal 
to the popular taste su cessfully. Occasion- 
ally, in some of the large Northera hothouses 
bulbs of these beautiful plants are seen, and 
where they have been grown they have 
proved far superior to the cultivated 
amaryllis, which is so popular among many 
flower lovers. The large bulbs, tho com- 
mon in a wild state to the wet, marshy low- 
lands, which are partially covered with 
water at certain seasons of the year, can be 
made to grow thriftily in ordinary dry soil, 
especially if it is composed of muck and 
leaf-mold. The superiority of this plant, 
when cultivated over its wild brothers, is 
very noticeable. It will flower two or three 
times ina year, when cultivated, and pro- 
duce four or five flowers to the stalk; but 
when growing in the ponds it seldom _blos- 
soms more than once in a year, and yields 
only two or three buds tothe stem. The 
most abundant species of the Crinums 
in Florida is the one known as Crinum 
Americanum, and it has recently been 
cataloged by florists at very exorbitant 
prices, altho it, grows plentifully in a wild 
state in Florida. It is one of the wild native 
flowers of great beauty (with pure white, 
fragrant blossoms from five to seven inches 
in diameter) which is just beginning to be 
recognized and cultivated by American 
florists. 

In the pine swamps of the New England 
Scates the wild calla lily (Calla palustris) 
grows in great profusion, and in similar 
moist, rich soil in the gardens it can be 
made to thrive with equal beauty. It is 
frequently called the water arum; but the 
best botanists claim that in a strict classi- 
fication it is more truly the calla thaa the 
cultivated variety, which is a richardia in- 
stead of acalla. Its beauty is not so appa- 
rent as the cultivated calla; but proper 
care and attention enhances its appearance 
so much that it soon contends for equality 
with the beautiful callas of our drawing; 
rooms and hothouses. A thick, swampy 
scene overgrown with these tall callas is 
an impressive sight: and each long, cylin- 
drical stem, covered witn clusters of flow- 
ers, stands upin majestic beauty above the 
surrounding beds of green leaves and foli- 
age. 

‘In the same swamp, if one penetrates 
deep enough, the Clintonia borealis may 
be foundin full bloom, producing three or 
four greenish yellow blossoms on every 
stalk. They prefer. the very thickest and 
densest part of the swamp, and they are 
seldom seen except by the daring botanist 
or the hunter in pursuit of game. Later in 
the season the clintonia yields blue berries, 
wnich are almost as attractive as the flow- 
ers. The soil in which they grow is wet 
and soggy, so that it is impossible to reach 
them without long rubber boots and a 
strong coat, with which to resist the 
scratches of briars and thorns. 

The Shortia glacifolia is a native wild 
plant that is considered very rare, and in 
fact it is seldom found outside of a limited 
region in South Carolina and Kentucky. 
Itisa small creeping shrub of great value 
for gardening, and its bright, glossy, ever- 
green foliage is relieved early in March by 
white and purplish flowers of the primrose 
shape. When once established in the proper 
soil and climate it spreads rapidly, creep 
ing over the whole bank of a stream until 
the ground is perfectly carpeted with it. 

The Indian arrow bush is found in a wide 
territory of the West and East, producing 
beautiful flowers of orange, scarlet and 
crimson. It is generally found in some 
river bottom, or by the banks of a solitary 
stream winding through the mountains. 
It is ashrub whose leaves and berries are 
almost as attractive as its flowers. The 
yellow-root isa member of the buttercup 
family which grows a foot or two high, and 
in the shady woods, and along river banks, 
from New York to Florida, it may be found 
growing. Near toitin the warmer States 
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will hold up its delicate flowers for admira- 
tion and comment. This plant’s more aris- 
tocratic cousin, the styrax, is a beautiful 
little shrub that produces bell-shaped white 
flowers in the sandy pine woods. It isa 
comparatively rare plant, and greatly ad- 
mired when seen. 

The fringed Polygalas grow abundantly 
in most of the Eastern States, and when 
transplanted 1o the gardens they thrive 
well and make a marked addition to the 
place. For rock-work on the lawn they are 
unexcelled. The rattlesnake plantain isa 
wild growth of the woods, and it givesa 
most effective appearance to the garden 
when transplanted in sods. In this manner 
it can be grown in pots, pans, and even in 
center pieces of the lawn. There are sev 
eral natural varieties of orchids in the 
woods and swamps, which, tho not so rare 
and beautiful as the cultivated ones, are 
nevertheless worthy of cultivation for orna- 
ment. The winterberriesand wintergreens 
are small plants that are admired f r their 
perpetual green, and the beautiful red ber- 
ries whieb they yield during the cold 
months of winter. The bird’s-foot violet 
is a small species of the violet which is 
genecally neglected, and which is probably 
the handsomest of any of the natives. The 
flowers vary from pure white to blue, and 
upon all dry, open banks of streams in the 
New England States it may be found. 

In the list of native plants of value for 
cultivation near the home and garden many 
ferns, evergreens, shrubs and trees could 
be mentioned that are equally beautiful 
and ornamental as those cataloged above. 
In the deep recesses of the swamps and 
woods varieties of plants grow which have 
not yet met the eyes of the professional 
florist, or, at least, they have so seldom been 
seen that they are rarities. Each year 
some new plant that was never supposed to 
grow in this country is discovered by enter- 
prising scientists or inquisitive lovers of 
Nature. ‘The possibilities of floriculture in 
the United States are only limited by the 
rich gems and prizes that thrive in the un- 
explored woods and mountains from Florida 
to Maine and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. In all of this extensive coun- 
try the flora is as varied and beautiful as 
the plants and flowers already commonly 
known, and it will be years of labor and 
study before the wild native ones will be 
ttoroughly appreciated and developed to 
their highest perfection of beauty. Novel- 
ties and imported plants may for a time 
rule the markets, but eventually we must 
rely upoo our rich collection of native 
growths which a bountiful hand of Nature 
spreads so luxuriantly through fields and 
woods, in swamps and morasses, and over 
hillsides and mountains. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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CABBAGE FOR LAYING HENs. 


AHEAD of fresh green cabbage fastened 
by a string to a nail in the side of the coop 
just high enough to permit the hens to pick 
at it, is an excellent food for winter, and 
besides it stimulates and gives exercise that 
any healthy layer must have. Thisis worth 
trying. Cabbage should always be kept in 
a cool place, handy to the poultry house, a 
supply of it should he stored away early in 
November. The lime and soda phosphate 
contained in the cabbage plant are essen- 
tially valuable to laying hens when outdoor 
exercise is out of the question and the fields 
where such substitutes are usually obtained 
are covered with snow or ice. 


TURKEYS FOR HOLIDAYS IN LARGE CITIES. 


The time has now arrived for marketable 
turkeys. The commission men in our large 
cities receive orders weeks ahead from busi 
ness concerns and 100, 300, 500, 1,000, and 
even 5,000 turkeys, the same to be nicely 
dressed and delivered to their factory or 
warehouse the dav set for distribution. 
Each employé receives a turkey, they cost 
the firm from 75 cents to $1.25 each in large 
numbers. Turkeys are bought up in flocks, 
from one dozen to several hundred, and the 
commission men get a reliable farmer to 
buy upand ship all he can secure in his 
vicinity. Ifseveral farmers are employed 
itis an easy matter to obtain all the tur- 
keys wanted. Turkeys command from 13c. 
to 20c. per pound. There is money in tur- 
key raising. 

CARING FOR LAYING HENS IN CITIES OR 

TOWNS. 

It is not the fortune of all lovers of poul- 
try to be located in the country districts 
where abundance of room is at hand, so 
ersential to the life of a profitable hen. She 
becomes musical and ap with her suy- 
roundings that brings the gtandeur of 





Nature in her every pathway. Not so with 
the town flock ; they are penned up in close 
runs and small six by four buildings, often- 
times kept in a very untidy condition, an 
open door an introduction to roup, cholera 
and other dreaded diseases to which poultry 
are constantly subjected. lt is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that such build- 
ings and runs be kept scrupulously clean, 
with abundance of clean straw or hay pro- 
vided every few days Whitewashing adds 
much to the surroundings and should be 
done about once a month. If these matters 
be attended to faithfully, in harmony with 
good food in variety, there isno reason why 
eggs should not be quite abundant all win- 
ter long. 
HOUDAN FOWLS. 

There are some fowls that are more at- 
tractive to a critical eye; yet it is doubtful 
whether among the many excellent breeds 
that we have, any excel the Houdan as 
a practical every-day layer. Wicter and 
summer this speckled beauty seems to care 
for uothing until this duty is performed. 
The Houdan is not a large fowl—about the 
size of the Black Spanish or Brown Leg- 
horn. It has a large crest or top head 
feathering, covering the eyes quite often, so 
that the use of a scissors is necessary to 
give them the needed vision to permit them 
to pick up grain from the floor. Their 
plumage is black intermixed with white 
feathers in a snowy speckled manner, mak- 
ing an odd and quite beautiful plumage. 
The Houdan came originally from France, 
where they are a great favorite among the 
fresh market poultry keepers. If you de- 
sire a fowl that will please you, try the 
Houdan: it is old and reliable as a breed 
ana worthy of your best attention. 

FARM FOWLS ON ORDINARY FARMS. 

The average farmer ridicules the idea of a 
person spending time with chickens—in- 
significant bipeds only for children and 
women, so he says, poor fellow. Ignorance 
speaks louder than words in his case, better 
it would be if he said nothing, reasoned 
more and tested the matter thoroughly,then 
he would know something about the real 
value of poultry on the farm. The reason 
why the poultry roost under a cold wagon 
shed or on the manger rack in the horse or 
cow stable bespeaks the value in which they 
are held by the owner. Is it any wonder 
they never lay in winter, or that farmers 





“ “Honesty i is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 
“Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macheth’s “pearl top” and ‘‘pearl glass’ are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that Jast 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MAcBETH Co, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 











The Remedial Table 
i Water. Unequalled for 
Indigestion and Acid- 
iy of the Stomach. 





Say poultry does not pay. The question is 
right before them, and fully answered here. 


Hens with large red combs usually lay 
best. A red comb means health. Watch and 
see if the fowl is not a busy worker, this 
will tell the story in few words. A slow 
worker will never be an A 1 layer, her slug- 
gish ways are against her, no matter how 
good she is otherwise. These are points 
worth while remembering when you come 
to select a ficck of hens for spring work. 
The time is slipping by if you expect to 
buy at bargain prices and get good stock; 
better get started. Breeders will not feed 
poultry all winter and give their hens away 
when springtime comes. Be wise and act 
now. 

Liver chopped up fine and fed with bread 
scraps once a week is highly relished by 
laying hens; besides, this meat in some 
form is always essential, and expect results 
ineggs. Meat can be fed in various forms; 
some chop it up with the bone in a bone- 
mill. This makes two excellent articles, 
necessary in keeping them in proper 
health. Once a week is sufficient ; they 
cannot eat it often with the best results 
This has been tested. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 





ray HORNS SELFACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTUGRAPH 
OF 








LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


Lishig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. | 


Do you want a cup of 

BEEF TEA? See thatit is 

made from the GENUINE. 

Incomparably the best. 

Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dhissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 











signature in blue 2 
on each label, thus: vol 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon: *) gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 

110 JOHN STREET New wt ork. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold bv al) drogviata 














NREE Samples, 21 new articles. Big money to 
agents, everybody buys, write quick, $10 a day 
and fine premium. Box @ Wally. Mich 





__ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. _ 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY MOTE. 
EUROPEAN PLA 
Rooms en suite with Prices Paths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. MeC ANN. Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


, aniehicilgiee acer eee ane 
“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 
Harrogate, Tenn., 
is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 


issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York, 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
pre*s, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. KR. 5 o’cloek P. M., 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 

«-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C.R.R., 
1:36 or 6 P. ™. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., 
- Herrogate 


> Tenn. 








Sick Headache 


jaundice, 

liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





Will cause puny and 


feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and Information about Routes an 
Travel in the West, address 


F. i. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T.A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Mion. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commiestorer. St. Paul, Minn. 


DEAFNS::: & HEAD NOISES CURED 


heard, Succ seatsahennh «dies fail, Sold 
quly by F. Hisoua, 563 B’way, N.¥, ‘tia jot REE 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Teading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, £5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 


One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 
In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year adii- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Kegistered Letters 
Exypress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Ulub- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nasésu Street, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
allin leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 1066 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN'S 


WINTER 
CLOTHING, clothing the utmost 


care should’ be exercised. 


In the selection of 


Nothing adds more grace 
than perfect garments, par- 
ticularly when of the high- 
est quality. Best Materials, 
Best workmanship, most 
approved styles—Our Stand- 


ard, 
Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 


MARBLE QUARRY. 

Wanted to sella one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
pliant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Duluth, Minn.., 

or R. T. HERNDON, Charleston, W. Va. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS 4x’ TT A MONDS 
CUTTERSOF ) 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent tor Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Beautiful Lamps, Exquisite Shades. 


WE KNOW IT IS THE BEST LAMP 
for HOME, OFFICE, STORE, FACTORY, MILL, &c. 


So we urge you not to buy Lamps before seeing 


14 4 _ Net oN _ ) — 
wae THE * ROCHESTER.” _ = 
That we have made so many (over one Million), testimonials we have from all over the 

world and our GUARANTEE are good reasons why you SHOULD SEE. The “ Rochester”—and 
TO SEE is TOBUY. We make EVERY STYLE of a lamp (two large Stores full of oomeies 
only) yt and many patterns that are especially beautiful and appropriate for WED- 

NGG e 


EDWARD MILLER & C Se 10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, N.Y, 


“CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER OR WINTER 


THE ATTENTION OF 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH SEEKERS 


IS CALLED TO 
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THE CELEBRATED 


-HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAL. 


Only 3 1-2 hours from San Francisco by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Company 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and upward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra. 
Children, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 

Particular attention is called to the moderate charges for accommodations at this magnifi- 
cent establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more than counterbalanced by the difference 
between rates of various Winter Resorts and those of the incomparable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 

Intending Visitors to California and the HOTEL DEL MONTE have the choice of the *SUN- 
SET,” “ OGDEN” or “SHASTA” Routes. These three routes, the three main arms of the great railway sys- 
tem of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, carry the travelers through the best sections of California, 
and any one of them will reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that no other part of the world 
can duplicate. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for information as to routes of trave 
rates for tickets, etc., call upon or address E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 43 Broadway, New York, or W.G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, Chicage 
Ill. For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Monterey, California 
.¢ A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 
j ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


Q 27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Tiwstrated Cataiogue. BOSTON, MASS. 











PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 
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“HenryClay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 
Miller's Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
ure. Your name and address, tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
lease, and the description will Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
P P & 
come Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
‘ Continuously Administered without causing 
Scovill & Adams Co., astric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
423 Broome St., N. ¥ ottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
. N.Y. 


rightly-stocked druggists. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada. 


















25 Cents a Bottle all Druggteis. 


Tue Lroursvpure Paves. 4] asp 43 Gord Grane, waak Futeor Srnuse. 





Parger Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for 
.nen, women aud children. Recommended by 7 
physici@ns aud nurses for house, chamber 

and sick roc Only sock for 

ber boots 


, itabsorbs per- 
+piration. Ask shoe 





.H. Parker, 
103 Bedford 8t., 
Boston. Clerk 3) 


raises Dodd's seo nave sc, BOStOD 


Strength and hap- 
piness 
are assured if proper and suffi- 
cient nourishment is provided, 
Whether for young or old. 
Ridge’s Food is rich in carbon, 
gives Satisfaction, and will not 
cause distress, “\QiSwa soo. 


Palmer, Mass. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
bere AND HOLY LAND.—-Excursion leaves Feb. 
l 4 and March 2% for Nile and Palestine. Send 


for “ Tourist Gazette.’ Ocean tickets by all lines. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 115 Broadway, New york. 


= A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver, 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efticient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better Jine on the American Continent. 
. S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Il, 


ig WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co., sailing weekly. 
he situation of these islands south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN and the porous coral 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Quebec S. 8. 
Co., also dispatch highest class passenger steamers 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
West India Islands, omnes a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For all 
particulars apply to 
A. J URN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS, COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 





reach California is by way ot 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 


Cars run daily from Chicage to 


Route — Atchison, 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker thau over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Hl. 


[|FORMA 


3z Days 
a | FROM CHICAGO. 
- All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
beobtained” | and Tourist Sleepers 
ra [te ran trou 
to any Ticket San Francisco 
WA Thrall without change, 
Gen’ Pass. and leaving Chicago 
CHICAGO. | daily via the 
—e 
North-Western Line. 


GHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Av. 


Tourist tickets 
taking in all 
the principal 
points of inter- 
est, and allow- 
ing privileges 
never before 
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